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TRUTH AND HOW WE KNOW IT. 


I wish at the outset to guard against any appearance of dog- 
matism. As regards the profound subjects which I propose inci- 
dentally to touch, I am not inclined to think that any method of 
logical demonstration is applicable. At any rate, there are many 
minds upon whom the very tone of dogmatic assurance acts by the 
way of antagonism. The vast ultimate problems of existence de- 
mand modesty and forbid too easy assurance. We cannot, how- 
ever, begin to think without making certain frank assumptions. 
From the point of view of our skepticism it is an assumption that 

our logical or reasoning processes are valid. It is an assumption 
’ that the material presented for our thought, coming as it does 
through the medium of our senses, has reality enough to be worth 
thinking about. If we hope to get anywhere by our thought, to 
adjust our lives, to make a working philosophy, this hope, without 
the interest of which our minds would scarcely move, is itself an 
assumption. Yes, even if we imagine that we can find out that 
existence is a delusion, or that this is the worst possible world, 
or that we can never know anything about it, here, too, we begin 
with an assumption of the validity of our intellectual processes. 
Meantime, whatever guesses our minds make, nature will not let 
us alone. She piques our curiosity and prods us to adjust our 
lives, if we can, in accordance with our pessimism, our agnosti- 
cism, or our outright skepticism. ‘“ What do you think?” she 
keeps asking us. ‘ Does the world answer to your surmise about 
it? What do you propose to do with your guess, or your failure 
to guess? Will you act as though you trusted your doubts? Or, 
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do you suppose that your surmises, whether positive or negative, 
about the mysteries of life and death have no relation to conduct 
and human welfare?” Actual life forces these practical ques- 
tions upon our minds. 

From the point of view of my most skeptical moments I find 
myself thus urged, in the face of the exigencies of life, to move 
out and at least make some provisional or working theory. I 
shall be sure to be acting on some such theory, whatever I think 
about it. And I prefer to know what the theory of life is on 
which I habitually act. For others it may be possible, but for 
some of us it is decided discomfort to hold one theory of existence 
in our closets when we think, but to act on a different theory 
whenever we stop thinking. It seems as if thinking and acting 
ought to go together. It seems as if our working theory of life, 
like the builder’s plan, ought to help us to adjust ourselves the 
better to the conditions of our existence. All philosophy, I take 
it, proceeds on some more or less conscious expectation of this 
sort. 

Is there any conception of the ultimate problems of existence 
which promises to interpret human life and to serve as a clue to 
its guidance? Give me such a conception as this and though it 
rests upon fundamental assumptions and is therefore itself an 
assumption, and though I fall short of making demonstration of 
it to that mind which declines my assumptions, nevertheless this 
will be my philosophy. In other words, philosophy is our attempt 
to bring the facts of life into unity or harmony. We call that 
“ reasonable” which seems to us to go towards the unity. We 
call that “ absurd ” which seems to break the unity. The daring 
and splendid assumption is that there is really such unity. Even 
pessimism proceeds on the assumption of an ideal harmony by 
virtue of which the actual world is judged to be bad. 

Our thought of what truth is grows out of this fundamental 
assumption. It is an interesting and certainly very beautiful con- 
ception of truth. I suspect that in any clear sense it is new.! A 
partial and inadequate idea of truth has largely had vogue in 
men’s minds, and still too much prevails. Let us begin by clearly 
setting this idea aside. 


1 T am aware that there was an early pantheism, as in India. The Greek 
philosophers also conceived a kosmos. I am far from denying that the greatest 
minds in all times have had visions of a divine Unity. But it seems quite 
improbable, in the want of real and accurate science, and in the face of enor- 
mously discordant appearances, that the material existed till quite modern 
times for framing what we call a universe. 
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The prevalent idea has been that truth is the bald statement of 
any supposed fact, or, at best, a statement about the relations of a 
group of facts. These facts have been considered as detached or 
as separate from one another. The people of the early world 
hardly thought of themselves as living in a kosmos or universe. 
In their world all sorts of discordant things were likely to hap- 
pen. The tales that travelers brought home of pygmies and giants 
and strange mythologies were all equally credible. Interventions, 
miracles, conflicts of opposing deities were things of every-day 
belief. The rule of the gods below might well be by quite dif- 
ferent principles from those of the gods in Olympus. These two 
were at odds with one another. 

Early Christendom took up this load of conflicting thoughts 
about the substance of truth. Except with the rare and great 
thinkers, men did not yet conceive of a universe. This world, at 
least, was substantially in the hands of an evil power, Satan, with 
his wicked myrmidons. It was a world the conquest of whose 
evil could only be wrought out by divine interpositions. This 
world did not naturally run towards good but towards evil. In 
such a world the wildest ideas about God and his heaven were 
easily received. There was no common denominator between the 
. human mind and the divine. The highest truths were even ¢on- 
sidered to be repellent to the human reason. The fine text, “* My 
thoughts are not as your thoughts nor my ways as your ways,” 
was wrested from its plain meaning to express the antagonism 
between God and the mind of man. There are still those who 
hold natural and scientific truth in one lobe of their brains and 
shut off religion by itself in another compartment, as they would 
gunpowder. 

Moreover, that which constituted truth was thought to be the 
arbitrary will of some higher power. By his mere will God 
could make anything which He pleased to be true. In another 
planet two and two might be willed to be five. Human justice 
has been distinctly proclaimed by theologians not to be necessarily 
divine justice at all. The principles of God’s rule in the heavens 
might be different from those of his rule on earth. In heaven 
God’s will was really done. On earth the same will failed of ful- 
fillment. 

In accordance with the same arbitrary and conflicting notions 
of truth was the idea of the authority by which truth came. 
Truth was that which justified itself and needed to justify itself 
by some special revelation, by dreams or visions of men under 
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abnormal influence. It might be guaranteed by a sign or a mir- 
acle. Whatever was stated by the chosen prophet, whatever was 
found in the inspired book, however incredible, must be simply 
believed. For that which made it to be truth was the exceptional 
manner in which it appeared. Thé common opinion of the Bible 
as a special revelation illustrates my meaning here. The supreme 
necessity for a supernatural revelation was in the fact that the 
doctrines specially revealed were otherwise incredible, that is, 
incongruous with the human reason. They were mysteries or 
matters not to be assimilated into finite thought. 

Let us now try as briefly as possible to state the great modern 
conception of truth. I will state it first merely as a hypothesis, 
-and will go on afterwards to illustrate and test it. Our thought 
-simply is that we live in a divine universe. It is closely inter- 
related together in all of its parts. Nothing stands outside the 
ikosmos or order. Truth, then, is that which fits into its place in 
the order. It is the statement of the relation of each part to the 
-others and to the whole. We say both of the thing itself which 
fits and of the statement of its fitness, that it is “true.” This 
is the standard of its truth. The sense of this fitness, like the 
.esthetic sense of beauty or the moral sense of right, is the sense 
.of truth. For the mind of man is likewise part and parcel of the 
«universe. It is of the nature of the divine intelligence. At its 
.best, it isa mirror of the mind of God. Like the omnipresent 
‘mind, of which it is the substance, it can be satisfied with nothing 
short of order, harmony, unity. The human mind at its highest 
perfection, being itself a unity, a microcosm, may be reverently 
said to see truth somewhat as God sees it. 

A very simple parable will illustrate how the childish mind of 
‘man proceeds in its quest for truth. We may suppose children 
to be playing with blocks, which make a dissected map. They do 
mot at first understand at all what the blocks are for. They 
smerely observe them and play with them. They do not put them 
‘together as they belong, but in random and unintelligent ways. 

But some day, perhaps by mere accident, one of the children 
joins certain pieces which fit together. The idea dawns upon him 
now that all the blocks go likewise together. Presently he gets 
the notion of the geometrical figure — the rectangle — which the 
blocks combine to form. He may yet be far away from the abil- 
ity to fit the blocks into their order, and yet he is already very 
sure, in advance, that the blocks, when successfully combined, will 
produce this figure ; and to this end every single one of them will 
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be needed. This boy has got the fundamental conception of what 
truth is. It is truth when one piece, otherwise a mere bald fact, 
fits into the other pieces to make the unity of the figure. The 
divine intelligence in the child assures him of this, as though God 
had whispered it to him.! 

In the same way the great thinkers of the early world pro- 
ceeded to feel out after the truth of the universe. They seem to 
have first got the conception of the mighty harmony by watching 
the starry heavens. On the earth indeed all things must have 
seemed at first involved in dust, chaos and conflict. As men 
watched the storms, the hurricanes, the torrents, the volcanoes 
which devastated the earth, there was no obvious sign of a uni- 
verse. But in the sky there was harmony, fixedness of design and 
beautiful motion. The heavenly bodies remained the same from 
age to age. Clouds passed over the earth, but the sun and the 
stars always reappeared, bright as ever. The Ptolemaic theory, 
rude as it now seems, was an attempt to express this truth of a 
heavenly kosmos. In a rough way the facts seemed thus to group 
themselves together into unity. But presently the facts perceived 
did not precisely fit the Ptolemaic theory. Then the great mind 
of Copernicus took another leap forward. We can scarcely realize 
- the pure intellectual delight when the magnificent new idea first 
presented itself to this illustrious man. How did he know that he 
was right in his thought? How could he reach into the vast 
interstellar spaces with his imperfect instruments? He knew 
that he was right, because the facts, hitherto somewhat discord- 
ant, now fitted together. He had got sight of the harmony of a 
magnificent universe worthy of God. But Copernicus had not 
fitted all the facts together. He had a prophecy of the figure 
which the facts combined to form. There were still many pieces 
to bring into line. We recall the beautiful story of the finding 
of the new planet Uranus. There had been a strange gap, it 
seems, in the new plan. There were rough edges which nothing 
reached. There must be, the great Herschel concluded, some 
missing piece to fit this gap. And lo! one night his telescope 
discovered exactly the piece that fitted the place and established 
the unity. So still the astronomers search the heavens to find every 
remaining fragment of an asteroid to fill up every little chink of 
their splendid system. 


1 I suppose that it is what men used to call an intuition, when the child per- 
ceives that the blocks tend to fit together. It is demonstration when he has 
found the right place for them all. 
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It is not necessary to relate how science has pursued like inves- 
tigations into every corner of the earth. All the provinces of 
knowledge, geology, botany, chemistry and the rest, are now seen 
to march together and to establish one colossal thought of an 
orderly universe. It becomes literally true as Tennyson sung : — 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Thold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and ali in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


In other words, truth in the whole vast physical realm is what- 
ever fits into its appointed place and goes towards making the 
unity. What does not fit is not true. The truth about it has 
yet to be found. The intelligence in man never can.rest content 
with any supposed fact held in separateness. The mind is sure 
that the facts go harmoniously together. 

But, some one may ask, is not the statement of the simplest 
fact a truth? Let us try to see. We will say that “the stone 
is hard.” If we mean anything in this most simple of state- 
ments, we have fitted a thought about the stone into its place in a 
group of facts. The stone fits into our list of the hard things. 
The truth about it is not merely a fact. It is a relation or a kin- 
ship.. Facts are but the material with which the constructing 
mind works. There is no truth till things are made to fit. 

In order to see this more clearly, let us imagine, if we can, a 
world of mere sequences of appearances or sensations. We will 
imagine it a world without similitudes, order, law, harmony or 
unity. Things only happen in it. Even this is hard to think, 
for succession itself constitutes a sort of relation in space or time. 
In such a world, however, there could be nothing worthy to be 
called truth. There could be no science. There would be no- 
thing in it which fitted by real relationship into anything else. 
We should never see things arranged in geometrical patterns in 
such a world, unless by the freak of the wildest chance. We 
should never see one thing growing out of another. 

It is evident that truth begins with the faith that things fit, 
and have relations of kinship and harmony. They fit outwardly 
and to appearance at least. All science goes on this faith. Sei- 
ence acts, investigates, draws conclusions, makes prophecies, as 
though things fitted together and made a Universe. I call this 
“faith ” advisedly. Itis the construction of an unseen universe. 
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It is in the mind of the thinker, the chemist, the geologist, the 
astronomer. It is absolutely unverifiable, except on the majestic 
assumption that this is at least outwardly a Universe. If this 
daring thought of the whole were not real, then none of the ap- 
parently minor and petty fitnesses would rise to the rank of a 
truth, or be more than a seeming. When we predict as much 
as that the sun will rise to-morrow, it is our thought not merely 
of an unrelated stream of appearances and sensations, but of a 
genetic relation that gives coherence and unity to these changing 
phenomena and really binds the revolutions of our little world to 
the gigantic heavenly processes. In short, however skeptical or 
agnostic the scientific mind may be on occasion, as soon as it 
bends to the tasks of science, it is working at once on the as- 
sumption of a philosophic idealism. It is running in the orderly 
lines that mind imposes. As Tyndall has finely shown, it uses 
imagination and gets nowhere without this subtle intellectual 
instrument. It believes in a harmony and unity which are as yet 
beyond human power of demonstration. It rejects any sort of 
dualism in nature, as it rejects chaos, not because there are not 
many facts which have often suggested the thought of contending 
forces, but because, on the whole, nothing short of a Universe 
either fits the mind of man, or, what is much more important, 
insures the fitting relations of things together. 

So far, then, as we can talk of truth at all, we have this test 
and standard whereby to judge all propositions on which the 
reason acts. Our standard is in the question, Does the new thing 
make fitness or harmony? Does the spoken or written word 
match the thing which it describes or relates? Then it is truth, 
otherwise it is error. Does the new fact fall into some place in 
the order of science? Only so fast as it does thus fall into place 
and so help to make other things better known, do we have the 
truth about it. Does the new hypothesis, as of atoms or wave 
motion or ether, tally with the facts and group them in a closer 
order? Then we welcome it. Wherever you can fit things to- 
gether without any ugly and ragged edges, you have established 
a demonstration. Wherever you can show that the parts will not 
match, you have clouded the title to truth. Man’s reason, or 
man’s “common sense,” is simply the sense whether things match 
and fit, and at last go to make a universe. We deem that to be 
true which satisfies this harmonizing reason. 

Herein the “ practical] ” man is likewise an idealist. In other 
words, he conducts life on the basis of a reasonable universe. 
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He believes in the things which match and fit. He ridicules the 
things which do not “make sense,” that is, which do not go 
together. This practical man is often full of enthusiasm about 
the workable possibilities of his world and its forces. Why does 
he foresee that whatever human welfare demands is practicable? 
All his dreams of the coming age are founded in his faith that he 
lives in a universe full of fitnesses known and unknown. 

The conception of truth of which I have spoken is not merely 
personal or subjective. Thus Goethe is quoted as saying, “ I 
hold that thought to be true which is fruitful for me, which 
adjusts itself to the general direction of my thought, and at the 
same time furthers me in it.” This is part of what we mean, but 
it is not all. We hold that the harmony of truth is a reality. 
It is the nature of mind everywhere, that when once it gets the 
true point of view it sees the same reality. What is.truly fruit- 
ful to Goethe will be fruitful to another also.. The common 
consent of mankind will sooner or later rise to the sight of the 
same reality. As the children playing with the blocks who often 
mismate the pieces, are all alike satisfied when the pieces are 
finally matched, so the minds of men, only half satisfied with 
half truths, say, “ Yes, we see it also,” when the broken halves 
are united. 

So much for our general assumption about truth and the Unity 
which all truths must go together to construct. As regards the 
outward world or nature, perhaps there would be little or no 
dissent from what I have said. By a very wonderful consensus 
of opinion men have agreed to call the world of phenomena a 
Universe. While, however, in every department of the outward 
world men were reaching out after unity and finding that all 
facts fitted together, with a splendid faith that what was not yet 
known would in due time be brought under the sovereignty of law, 
there yet remained the great realm of human life, history and 
destiny, which was still regarded largely as outside the kosmos. 
The facts of the physical world doubtless marched together in 
a beautiful arrangement. But human life seemed to present a 
chaos of conflicting powers and principles. Thus, Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s recent work is not free from a curious impression of dis- 
cord between the working of the forces of the natural world and 
the development of human life. Huxley, scientist that he was, 
wrote strangely of a sort of fatal dualism, setting the order of 
material things at variance with all man’s noblest ideals.! All 


1 The trouble with Huxley seems to have been that he had never disbur- 
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this is as though the children who had put the pieces of the 
dissected map together had got only as far as the geometrical 
figure, and had not yet observed the map itself which the figure 
is intended to present. It is a new conception to the children, 
when they see for the first time the great geographical picture, 
which the pieces of the map unite to make. So with the moral 
and spiritual universe which the facts of the life of man com- 
bine to form. If we admit the idea of a Universe at all, how can 
we help going the whole way with it? Why is not the material 
universe in fact, as Emerson among others beautifully taught, 
only one vast, complicated, but orderly parable of the great moral 
universe to which we belong? 

There is no doubt that this conception fits our minds. We 
cannot rest short of anything less than perfect unity. The de- 
mand of the mind to discover a moral and spiritual universe is 
of precisely the same kind as that which inspires the laborious 
investigations of science to discover the physical universe. . In 
the profoundest sense there could be no truth, but mere unreality, 
if the life of man were involved in confusion or insignificance. 
This would be as though the children’s pieces fitted together to 
make a geometrical figure, while the drawings and words on the 
- pieces made no sense whatever. So the mind judges the great 
world. If the outward and visible realm is beautiful and orderly 
and composing a unity ; if there is no strife of discordant elements 
in it, but all things work together, so likewise (if there is any 
truth worth discovering) must be the nature of that grander realm 
for presenting which all things seem to exist. Here least of all 
ean there be strife of conflicting forces. No dualism is here toler- 
able. While the outward world works for order and beauty and 
life, it is incredible that this converse side of the same realm shall 
work towards incoherence, futility and death. 

It is another form of the same argument which Dr. John 
Fiske has used very forcibly in his address upon “The Everlast- 
ing Reality of Religion.” In every step of man’s long develop- 
ment upwards, says Dr. Fiske, Nature has made man to grow by 
successive fresh stimuli of outward conditions and environment to 
which man must adjust himself. The objective conditions all 
along the way were as real as the subjective reaction and adapta- 


dened his mind of the traditional theological furniture. The idea survived in 
his mind of evil as a sort of supernatural entity, or as the result of capricious 
will. The idea of a moral evolution he was thus largely precluded from 
seeing. ° 
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tion on the part of man. In the course of human development 
there appear at last a set of inward reactions, moral and reli- 
gious, wherein man seeks to adjust his life, as heretofore, to 
conditions which, though unseen, have become among the most 
profound agencies in his growth as man. Is it credible, asks Dr. 
Fiske, that Nature shall have played no trick on her creature 
during all the lower stages of his development; that she shall 
have given him real objective stimuli to match the changing adap- 
tations of his growing life, and then suddenly, at the point when 
life was becoming most significant, should reverse all her pro- 
cesses and make his further growth a succession of adjustments 
to the mocking face of a delusion? Surely, we answer, this is 
incredible. Why? Because there is absolutely no “ sense,” that 
is, no fitness nor unity in such a presumption. 

Our present argument proceeds in the same way. It seems 
even more comprehensive. If there is any universe, our human 
life belongs to it, or fits into it. It is all one universe, outside 
and in. The outside cannot make order and unity to satisfy 
reason, while the inside is a sham to affront our intelligence. 
This would be to split our universe asunder at the moment when 
we had discovered it. 

We may express the same profound truth or fitness in another 
form. The mind has demanded, in advance, order and unity. 
It could be satisfied with nothing less. It has held a prophetic 
faith that the pieces must match. Such is the nature of mind. 
But the mind has another equally imperative instinct. It de- 
mands that the order and unity shall be good. It cannot con- 
ceive order, beauty, unity all working together to make an 
unmoral or an evil universe. The pieces here would not match. 
The mind of man is so constituted as to demand a divine Uni- 
verse, and to prophesy at least that the Universe, when known, 
will turn out to be divine. If this is not the ultimate truth, so 
says the reason of man, then there is no truth, but a gigantic 
futility. If the mighty whole is not a truth, that is, makes no 
sense, then who believes what the parts say, or who cares whether 
or not they fit, when nothing significant comes of them? 

We are left, then, with our grand hypothesis pretty securely 
fitted together. Is there any other conceivable hypothesis or 
working theory of life that does not bring us to intellectual 
chaos? Is there any other hypothesis that gives the slightest 
promise of being workable? Our hypothesis, substantially, is 
that the whole universe, seen and unseen, moves on its grand and 
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orderly lines to the rhythm of Jove. If it is a good world, it is 
what men mean by calling it God’s world. It is the divine 
expression, like so much picture language. The thought of a 
divine intelligence, of a Universal Life, of a ruling Good Will, is 
simply congruous with all the rest. Leave this thought out, and 
our universe falls apart. It is in the thought of God in some 
real sense, that our universe, even on its physical side, and much 
more on its moral side, is constituted. In this sense the outward 
world is real, as bearing needful and harmonious relation to the 
inward or ideal realm. In this sense, too, the outward world is 
not apart from God, but God is in and through it. Neither is 
the reality of the universe only in the mind of man who thinks it. 
He thinks it after God. The reality of his thought depends upon 
the closeness of the correspondence of his thought to the unchang- 
. ing facts. 

I am aware of the difficulty of adequately setting forth the 
deeper matters of life. They cannot be defined and described 
like specimens for a museum. They transcend our language. 
Nevertheless, they have the most real meaning. My wish here is 
to make it clear that, in the large way, what mankind has known 
as the theistic thought, the divine Universe, the being of God, is 
- an hypothesis, or working theory of life, which alone furnishes 
so much as a groundwork wherein any unity, fitness, harmony, 
may be wrought out. But this does serve as a very interesting, 
suggestive and majestic groundwork. In fact, if no dogmatic 
claims had ever been raised to stir our opposition to it, I doubt 
whether thinking men would not rest as satisfied with this, as 
they rest upon the mysterious fact of gravitation. Nay more, I 
believe that they are coming to some such satisfaction in this 
hypothesis. 

So much for our beautiful and comprehensive hypothesis, It 
goes together. It suits our minds. It looks well in the large. 
The supreme test is, Will the facts fit the hypothesis? Do they 
tend to march together? Are there any facts, or is there any 
class of facts, outside our moral kosmos? Every one will grant 
at once that a great part of the facts of human life march the 
way of order, beauty and good. There are moods of mind, there 
are glorious spring and summer days, when the soul, as though 
elevated above its ordinary self, instinct with the joy of existence, 
sharing the marvelous spectacle of sunshine and verdure and 
color, is satisfied. All things seem to work together for joy. The 
whole world tells the story of light and love. 
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The great ranges of human history also, when seen in the large, 
tell a similar story. It is the story of the powers that work for 
righteousness ; of injustice, tyranny, greed, avarice, mischief and 
evil passing away like summer clouds; of the great essential 
virtues and principles that make human life safe and sweet and 
strong, showing themselves eternal, like the stars in their places ; 
of the strife and the tears and the blood of the good never ex- 
pended in vain; of growing liberties, of more enduring institu- 
tions of justice, of enlarging love in the hearts of mankind. 

What shall we say, however, of the existence of pain, strife, 
the blood and tears of the innocent, the common fact of death? 
How can these things be at all in a divine Universe? We 
have already grappled with precisely this sort of question in the 
outward universe. It has given a somewhat surprising, victorious 
and prophetic answer. The early man, as we saw, found in his 
world what seemed discordant elements. He did not see what 
the clouds and the storm had to do with the sunshine. He 
could not guess that the sun caused the clouds. He could not 
understand what part the terrible earthquake played in the func- 
tions of the universe. He did not know that finite life itself 
could not be without a rhythm of night and day, darkness and 
light, toil and rest; that the finite mind could not know joy in a 
world where no pain existed. He did not understand that elas- 
ticity is developed under pressure. Maturer thought has ban- 
ished the chaos and the dualism from the outward universe. 
Mature thought sees in death itself no real evil. The parable is 
a suggestive one to solve the sterner facts of human history. 

The modern scientific thought, moreover, is not simply of a 
universe or kosmos, but of a universe, as seen by us, in the pro- 
cess of becoming. Paley’s idea of a mechanical world, like a 
watch constructed by an artificer outside of it, has gone by for- 
ever. The idea was a feeling-out after a greater and more 
instructive truth. It is an organic world in which we live, a 
world that grows from less to more, from ruder, material, animal 
conditions to finer, moral, spiritual ones. The facts fit the great 
new thought. Facts otherwise seemingly inharmonious now swing 
into line and make due jointure. This idea of development, or a 
growing world, gives a new interpretation to facts that seemed 
once hopelessly evil. If the watch does not keep time, it is 
worthless asa watch. But it is no evil in the green apple that it 
is bitter and indigestible. For the evil of the green and sour 
apple is simply relative to the standard by which we judge it. 
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Again, there appear from time to time beautiful human lives 
that serve to show us, by way of anticipation, what nature is 
driving at. Here are bits of the beautiful crystal — nature’s fin- 
ished processes — to show her workmanship. Take, for instance, 
in that natural way which is now becoming common, the single 
life of Jesus — true, just, devoted, faithful, friendly, serene, full 
of hope. The life tallies with the conception of a divine Uni- 
verse. It absolutely will not tally with any other hypothesis. 
But Jesus’ life is one of a long line, growing in number as the 
centuries go by, of this type of life that reveals the heart of the 
universe. What if this type of life, the heir of the ages, is des- 
tined to conquer and prevail! Then the universe is “ justified of 
her children.” I wish merely to call attention to the fact, that 
here is a kind of life that closely matches the facts of the world. 
In other words, such lives, by our definition, move together to 
establish the harmony. 

We have listened lately to pathetic stories of Armenian atroci- 
ties. Can it be a divine Universe in which such horrors darken 
the earth? And yet what is it that gives us at once our sense 
of indignation against these wrongs and a wholesome impatience 
that civilized England should be looking on and buttressing the 
powers of savagery? It is that these horrors are incongruous 
with our civilization. They are survivals of the old barbarism, 
of the primeval animal periods. The faith of civilized man is that 
the days of Turkish rule are numbered. In other words, our 
judgment of these things and our condemnation of them, our 
faith and our expectation, all go upon the lines of our hypothesis 
of a divine Universe, to which cruelty and slaughter do not per- 
manently belong. Else, there is no more sense in blaming the 
Turks than in blaming the tigers of Indian jungles! 

The fact is, it is the thought of a divine world, wherein a 
constant Good Will makes the standard of conduct, from which 
we derive any permanent and controlling ethical judgments. As 
the sense of beauty or music presupposes proportions, mathe- 
matical relations, fitnesses and harmonies, and ideal standards of 
comparison, so the sense of right and justice, or moral fitness, 
whenever carefully investigated, goes back to some sort of faith 
that the Universe itself is righteous, in other words, that it is 
God’s world. Noble conduct obviously fits, or is true to this 
conception. Is there any other conception or hypothesis to which 
it is fitting ? 

I do not profess for a moment that, in this tremendous study, 
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we have yet succeeded in marshaling all the facts together. We 
have not yet got all the fact: We know how it is as we watch 
the process of a drama. We begin with uncertainty as to the 
issue. A host of persons appear and reappear on the stage. 
We do not understand yet how they are related together. We 
have no glimpse of the unity of the play, and may not even be 
sure that there is any unity. There may even come a point in 
our watching of the drama when we regret that we are present. 
There is injustice in the story; the innocent are made to suffer. 
Though mere spectators, we are forced to suffer in sympathy 
with the hero of the play. We apprehend for the time that the 
play will end wrong. Injustice seems to succeed and love to be 
defeated. But wait. As we watch, there comes a crisis in the 
story. There is a moment when we begin to catch the tones of 
coming victory. Though the drama is not yet completed and 
there are scenes still to be presented, we are soon perfectly sure 
that all will be well. We have caught sight of the trend of the 
author’s magnificent conception. We have been let into the 
secret of the unity of the plot. Henceforth we are sure that we 
need only to wait and gather together the various threads that go 
more and more surely to work out the completed harmony. 

So it sometimes seems as we stand watching the wonderful 
world-drama of which we are parts. At times the clouds seem to 
lift and we see whereunto man has attained. There was a time 
surely when none but the stoutest hearts could have had certain 
prophecy of the victorious outcome of good. Nay, there have 
been many such times. But there came one splendid moment, 
some nineteen hundred years ago, when human ears clearly heard 
the tones of victory. And from that time, more and more dis- 
tinctly and frequently, has been seen the magnificent trend of the 
thought of God, making all things work together for good for 
the sake of his children. No one can henceforth say that the 
unity is not revealing itself. Whatever new fact or development 
goes thus with the unity we declare to be true. Whatever does 
not go toward the divine unity, that statement, whoever makes it, 
is false. Whatever facts do not yet swing into line, we may have 
to wait long for their interpretation, but we can afford to be 
patient. We have got the secret of the drama: the time will 
come when these things, too, will fit where they belong. 

Let me now briefly suggest a practical illustration of our idea 
of Truth in the field of conduct. We are aware of the fact that, 
in relation to our bodily life, our theory of the world serves us as 
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a means whereby we may better adjust or fit our lives to the play 
of the forces around us. To adjust ourselves as closely and on 
as many sides as possible to our environment is the secret of 
health. That theory of the outward world holds good in accord- 
ance with which we can most completely fit life to the myriad 
conditions which rule it. Civilization itself on the outward side 
is a complex process of such adjustments, profoundly based on 
our faith in the general uniformity and trustworthiness of the 
forces and laws of nature. 

In exactly the same fashion our great theistic thought of a 
divine universe is the way by which we help ourselves to get on 
with life on its invisible side, in relation to our loves and fears, 
our doubts and faiths and hopes. No one denies that human life, 
as distinguished from animal existence, depends upon our adjust- 
ment and fitness, on as many sides as possible, to conditions 
which are none the less real that they cannot be weighed in bal- 
ances. The remarkable fact appears, as soon as we use the idea 
of a divine universe as the key to the adjustment of our lives, 
that we have a sort of fitness, or 1 may better say, a whole series 
of adjustments and harmonies which raise human life to a new 
power. Let a man order his domestic relations, let him conduct 
. his business, let him enjoy nature, art and beauty, let him face 
pain or death, in the thought of the divine universe, and he has 
but one answer as to the success of this sort of adjustment. This 
makes sense of all things. It makes unity of the human life, 
which again, in turn, fits into its orderly place in the universe. 
When we find such fitness anywhere else, we are delighted at 
once to say, “ These things belong together:” in other words, 
the fitness is real and true. The key which opens this adjustment 
must be the true key. Briefly, this is to-day the argument for 
the Christian life. 

In short, as in the outward realm, our idea of a universe with 
its laws and forces fits life and helps us to get on with things and 
to make the most of them, so in the realm of morals and beauty, 
of the affections and sentiments, the idea of the divine universe 
is our way of getting on with life and of making the most of it 
in its deeper meanings. If the one kind of universe has validity, 
the other has all the more. The Christian life, its faith, its love, 
its rule of morals, fits the facts, even here and now. Live asa 
man would live in a divine universe, and life at every point finds 
ampler adjustments, health and satisfaction. This is an irre- 
futable argument, if this is a world in which anything whatever is 
reasonable. 
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It is only a step further in the same direction to apply our 
thought of a divine universe to the processes of civilization. The 
problem of civilization is not only how men may through organi- 
zation more efficiently use and adapt the forces of nature for a 
larger and well nurtured life, but also how great populations may 
live together in peace and actually assist one another toward an 
increased prosperity, satisfaction and happiness. The only ade- 
quate philosophy of such a civilization as we desire is in the 
thought of a divine universe. So far indeed as we have in any 
measure realized this civilization, it is by the means of the same 
philosophy, through at least a partial application of its princi- 
ples. As soon as men on any small scale of experiment begin to 
treat each other substantially as fellow-citizens of God’s world, 
unexpected harmonies appear ; friction, envy, hate, measurably 
vanish. Productivity of every useful sort is enhanced. The 
Golden Rule will not raise wheat without labor, will not distrib- 
ute goods without enterprise, will not spin cotton without skill ; 
but, given the elements of industry, energy and intelligence, a 
great and accumulating mass of human experience goes to show 
that the Golden Rule is the factor everywhere practically called 
for, to bring about a happy, prosperous and peaceful civilization, 
a commonwealth of mankind. If thisis not the trend of human 
progress, if all lower forms of improvement and amelioration do 
not move towards this higher moral adjustment and harmony of 
human life, it were idle to hope for progress, to labor for reforms, 
or to imagine toward what end it is worth while for men to 
direct their civilization. Here again we find our hypothesis makes 
sense and fits; applied, it works. We call this everywhere the 
test of truth. To fit, to make harmony, to meet the demands of 
our reason, is to be true. 

There are several brief considerations which may serve to sum 
up and enforce our main proposition as to the nature of truth. In 
the first place our method is quite in accord with the tone of the 
best modern science. Our one wish is to see how the facts fit 
together so as to make sense, order and unity. The work is 
vast; it needs many observers and thinkers; it is progressive 
and approximative. We are grateful for all manner of genuine 
reports from various points of view. They may all bear more or 
less of the error of the personal equation. “Tell us sincerely,” 
we say to all comers, “ how does the world appear to you?” It 
is surely a true eclecticism that seeks to compare the reports and 
to find the common elements to be reckoned with. Thus our phi- 
losophy must include all that pessimists or pantheists have re- 
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ported : it must understand Calvinism better than Calvin under- 
stood it, without despising the men who insist on the facts con- 
cealed beneath the words “ freedom ” and “ responsibility.” 

The fact is, we have ruled out all claim to infallibility. As 
Paul said of his religion, so we say of the reason, “ We have 
this treasure in earthen vessels.” The reason itself is in process 
of adjustment, that is, of growing to comprehend the majestic 
thoughts of God. Only the ideal man could know enough, or 
have a sufficiently fine sense of harmony and proportions, or 
could be good enough to be able adequately to mirror the divine 
reason. Nevertheless the human reason at its best gives us such 
exquisite results as to make us sanely confident as to the nicer 
harmonies which are still beyond its ken. 

We are led on to a most satisfying principle of Authority, 
which bids fair to replace the futile idea of the special authority 
of an infallible book or a supernatural man. There is already 
a growing consensus of the wisest minds. What thinker to-day 
is an avowed atheist? Already all species of materialism are 
being left aside in the march of the human intellect. Material- 
ism and atheism cannot make sense of the facts of the moral 
realm. Everywhere the best modern thought is in line with the 
great ancient demand for religion. Thinkers from diverse points, 
even somewhat skeptical thinkers like Messrs. Kidd and Balfour, 
reach out toward a theism which they try vainly to assimilate 
with the crude dualism of the traditional dogmatics. There was 
never so great a “sympathy of religions.” There were never so 
many voices of those who are learning to understand each other’s 
testimony to a deep common faith. 

We can see now why truth, in its higher terms, does not and 
cannot force consent. It is itself essentially a harmony. Ullti- 
mately all elements go to constitute it. Science alone, however 
exact, does not make it. Ethics is at the heart of it. Benefi- 
cence or Love is its message. Truth, then, by its essential nature 
must make a moral as well as intellectual demand upon men. 
What if a man’s life is out of the harmony, at variance with itself 
and with others, egotistic and selfish? The eye cannot well see 
which is out of the focus. So with the mind of the man whose 
life is out of line with the thought of the divine universe. Thus 
for him who wishes to have the sight of Truth, the law is not 
merely to see, it is also to be righteous, it is also to love. 
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TWO FAMOUS MAXIMS OF GREECE. 


Tue wise Greek was taught to judge the poets of his land 
according to their influence on character, and to ask first whether 
they made men better in the cities. Only with Aristotle, when 
poetry ceases to be an organic part of civie life, do we find crit- 
icism that approaches the dreary canon of “art for art’s sake.” 
So keen indeed was this sense of moral responsibility that Homer 
‘himself did not escape frequent censure for his picture of the 
easy-living gods, and Plato, recalling complacently “the ancient 
«difference between philosophy and poetry,’ would banish the 
singers from his ideal state. Even the analytic mind of the 
~Greeks had not effected a divorce between ethics and esthetics ; 
and on our part we may assume that a true appreciation of the 
circumstances under which their literature arose, and of the 
influence it exercised on this beauty-loving people, and a sound 
-eriticism of the literature itself, must start from a sufficient study 
-of the ethical ideas it sought to convey. 

It may be surmised at the outset of such a study that Homer 
-and his suceessors are preéminent artists, not by reason of form 
alone, but because they also embody more truth, more wise reflec- 
tion —in short, because they present a fairer criticism of life — 
‘than is readily to be found elsewhere. It is a contradiction that 
‘Homer and Sophocles should be reckoned uns:rpassed as poets, 
-and their views of life be regarded as immature and incapable of 
instruction for our more experienced age. Better were it to 
.accept at once the standard of Greece, and judge by their ethical 
import the poets she was wont to honor as sages. If encourage- 
ment were needed for examining these ancient works with such 
-seriousness, it might be found in the supposition that in our own 
‘land no important revival, or shall we say creation, of literature 
‘is likely to arise except from a renascence of interest in Greek ; 
-and that further such a study may throw a curious light on the 
religious and moral confusion now troubling our minds. For 
we have “traversed many paths in the wanderings of thought,” 
and like Odysseus of old have reached an Alan island, where 
we know neither the rising nor the setting of the sun and doubt 
if there be any counsel for us. We, too, like the companions of 
Odysseus, may meet with some Circe to change us into bestial 
shapes, unless a god intervene with help. 

Granted then that Greek literature owes its excellence largely 
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to its ethical content, the question first arises: Was there any 
one precept, any one phase of morai truth, so constantly before 
the people as to become a master law to which the particular rules 
of conduct may be referred back, and of which literature and 
art may be regarded as the manifold expression? Now it was 
the established custom of the Greeks themselves, when about to 
undertake a hazardous voyage of conquest or discovery, to consult 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. The gifts through centuries of 
grateful kings and states had made Delphi one of the great 
treasure houses of the world. So numerous were the works of 
art collected here, that even after the depredations of Sulla and 
Nero it still displayed three thousand statues in the time of Pliny ; 
and in the days of its glory it must have delighted the religious 
pilgrim with more beauty than can be seen now in all the galleries 
of Europe. The spot was well chosen for the oracle of Greece. 
We may imagine the traveler, anxious at heart perhaps with the 
question he was to propound, climbing up the mountain side from 
Cirrha on the gulf, or winding westward along the inland road 
that followed the valley of the Pleistus. He had been taught 
to regard the high hills as the peculiar dwelling-place of the 
gods, and to believe that each globe of mist hovering on a lonely 
summit might veil the bodily presence of a divinity. The wild 
scenery of Parnassus, with its misty hollows and twin peaks ris- 
ing into the sky, was calculated to exalt his religious mood to a 
state of reverent enthusiasm. It was remarked that even the 
atmosphere of the place had a peculiarly subtile, biting quality 
which affected strangely the bronze of statuary; and this may 
have been a physical stimulus to the mind also. What must have 
been the feeling of admiration when the temple with its marble 
front first came into view. Euripides in one of his most exquisite 
scenes represents a band of Athenian women coming to thé shrine 
in the early dawn. Ion, the child of Apollo and dedicated from 
birth to the service of the god, is seen sweeping with’ laurel 
boughs the vestibule and sprinkling the pavement with lustral 
water brought in golden pitchers from the Castalian fount. Now 
with threatening arrows he drives away the polluting birds that 
would nest under the eaves, and again and again he cries out in 
il O Pean, Pan, thou from Leto sprung, 
Forever be thou blest, forever young ! 


The chorus of Athenian women appears winding up toward the 
temple. They are rapt in wonder at the rich scene unfolded 
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before them: one after another they point to the statues of Her- 
acles slaying the Hydra while Iolaus stands by with kindled 
torch; of Bellerophon on the winged horse, smiting the mon- 
strous Chimera; of the gods engaged in battle with the giants. 
To behold this unravaged beauty with the Athenian women under 
the morning sky must have been a joy such as the modern world 
can hardly equal. 

If we had undertaken to enter into the temple, we should have 
been met at the threshold by the greeting of the god. It is 
recorded that on the columns were inscribed the wisest proverbs 
of the land; and these were taken to be Apollo’s welcome to his 
visitor. Several of these sentences we know, and two of them are 
distinguished by later writers as of the deepest import to Greek 
philosophy. So Plutarch somewhere refers to them. “Consider,” 
he says, “ these inscriptions, Anow thyself and Nothing too much ; 
how many philosophical discussions they have called forth, and 
how great a multitude of words has sprung from each as from 
a seed.” Plato was never tired of quoting them; especially in 
the “Charmides” he weaves them into his argument on tem- 
perance with admirable skill (164 D; Jowett): “ And in this I 
agree with him who dedicated the inscription, ‘ Know thyself!’ 
at Delphi. That word, if I am not mistaken, is put there as a 
sort of salutation which the god addresses to those who enter 
the temple ; as much as to say the ordinary salutation of ‘ Hail!’ 
is not right, and that the exhortation ‘ Be temperate!’ would be 
a far better way of saluting one another. The notion of him who 
dedicated the inscription was, as I believe, that the god speaks to 
those who enter his temple not as men speak; but, when a wor- 
shiper enters, the first word he hears is ‘Be temperate!’ This, 
however, like a prophet he expresses in a sort of riddle, for ‘ Know 
thyself!’ and ‘ Be temperate!’ are the same, as I maintain, and 
as the letters imply, and yet they may be easily misunderstood ; 
and succeeding sages who added ‘ Nothing too much,’ or ‘ Give a 
pledge, and evil is nigh at hand,’ would appear to have so misun- 
derstood them; for they imagined that ‘ Know thyself!’ was a 
piece of advice which the god gave, and not his salutation of the 
worshipers at their first coming in; and they dedicated their own 
inscription under the idea that they too would give equally useful 
pieces of advice.” So far the “ Charmides;” elsewhere Plato 
writes (Protag. 343 B.): “And they [the seven sages] met 
together and dedicated in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, as the 
first-fruits of their wisdom, the far-famed inscriptions, which are 
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in all men’s mouths, ‘ Know thyself’ and ‘ Nothing too much.’” 
We have come to the god for instruction; let us accept his words 
of salutation for the advice desired. If Apollo may be trusted, 
in these two brief commands we shall find a sure guide for our 
proposed study. 

Fortunately we need not stop here to discuss the authorship of 
these apothegms. They were ascribed to various members of the 
fabulous guild of Sages, or even to a period antedating that august 
body. Indeed, there was a tradition, fostered no doubt by the 
priests, that Apollo himself was the author of “ Know thyself.” 
At any rate the guardians of the oracle, by writing the words on 
the temple, had assumed the responsibility of them for the god. 

Neither is their significance hard to discover. ‘ Nothing too 
much” is the rule of outward conduct. It does not say, This 
thou shalt do, and that thou shalt not do; but rather in the words 
of Saint Paul, “ All things are lawful unto me, but all things are 
not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but I will not be 
brought under the power of any.” Evil, accordingly, is not essen- 
tially inherent in particular acts; but the carrying of any act to 
excess is transgression ; failure to strike the true mean is error ; 
and we shall find that transgression or error is rebuked as due 
more often to ignorance than to malevolence. Evil is commonly 
regarded not as sin committed willfully against divine law, but as 
harm done to self or to the community by ill-regulated conduct. 
In manners this leads easily to the ideal of ’honnéte homme qui 
ne se pique de rien. A perfect gentleman was shown by balance 
in acquisition and comportment: he might not even learn music 
too well, lest he should mar the just proportion of attainments. 
Thus even what is good may be desired in excess, and we have 
in Greece the warning solemnly emphasized by Ecclesiastes: “ Be 
not righteous overmuch, neither make thyself overwise.” Re- 
garding man’s position in the world, too great prosperity also has 
its danger and may awaken the jealousy of the gods. This senti- 
ment pervades the histories of Herodotus, and is the subject of 
that famous letter to Polycrates: “It is sweet to learn the good 
fortune of a friend united to us by ties of hospitality ; yet I am 
not content with thy great prosperity, knowing the envy of the 
divine nature; and I may say I wish— both for myself and my 
connections — to speed here and to fail there in my doings, with 
chequered fortune. . . . Be therefore persuaded of me and do 
as I bid in respect of thy prosperity. Consider what thou mayst 
find of highest value to thee, and what if lost would bring greatest 
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regret to thy heart, and this cast away from thee, so as it shall 
never again be seen among men.” The same thought is common 
enough in the writers of the period, however the quaintness of its 
form here is peculiar to the historian. The dramas of Auschylus 
repeat over and over again the same warning against overripe 
prosperity whose offspring are insolence and blindness of heart 
and avenging calamity. In the proper place it would be a fruit- 
ful exercise to compare this idea as presented by the tragedian 
and by the historian. In statecraft Solon had raised it to be 
the cause of eunomy, or good government, “ which,” as he says, 
“should make order and harmony to rule everywhere; which 
should bind with chains the evil, make smooth the rough, lower 
false pride, restrain violence, and nip the flowers of calamity in 
the bud; . . . and under her sway all things among men should 
become harmonious and reasonable.”” Theognis and others have 
the same ideal always before them: indeed it arises naturally 
enough from human experience. 

As this principle of moderation sums up the empirical wisdom 
of Greek literature, so it is the formal law of the poet and artist. 
“In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister,” writes 
Goethe. In the strict setting of bounds to his own faculties and 
to his subject-matter, we may perhaps find the chief characteristic 
of the Greek artist, as form resulting from proportion of parts is 
the supreme excellence of his work. This voluntary limitation is 
everywhere discoverable. In language its result is a sharp dis- 
tinction in style; prose and poetry have their separate vocabu- 
laries, and each branch of the latter has its appropriate dialect. 
It penetrates still deeper into style and causes that justness of 
emphasis, that avoidance of undue stress, which attaches to the 
word classic. In treatment of the subject-matter the result is no 
less marked. Thucydides and Sophocles are both Athenians and 
contemporaries, yet they seem to speak from two different worlds, 
so sharply defined are the aims of historian and poet. Further- 
more, each department of verse has its own laws and themes 
which together cover the range of human experience, yet never 
intermingle. A still deeper limitation is observed. Only those 
subjects and ideas are treated which can be fully and luminously 
expressed; vague thoughts, fleeting emotions, shadowy simili- 
tudes, everything that would blur the general outline, — Ja nuance, 
in short, is voluntarily renounced. Hence, however other liter- 
atures may compare with the Greek in respect of content, depth 
of thought, breadth of experience, and fineness of feeling, yet in 
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formal beauty at least the master writers of Hellas have had no 
rivals. By a sort of racial instinct they are led to avoid excess 
of any kind. This law of limitation sometimes produces in the 
works of lesser men a meagreness and jejuneness irritating to the 
modern reader; but in the masterpieces of the true artists, who 
sounded the national consciousness, and who were strong enough 
to hold their ideas and mould them at will, it has brought about 
a perfect balance and poise comparable only to the sculpture of 
the same land. Shakespeare may, with Homer, stand apart from 
other poets. They rise together into the sky like the twin peaks 
of Parnassus, and in them the old world and the new meet with 
equal and sufficient champions. We read Shakespeare and are 
lost in amazement at the boundless fertility of the human mind. 
Every word is a metaphor, and all the emotions and thoughts of 
the heart chase one another through his lines. But sometimes, 
may it be confessed, we turn with a feeling almost of relief from 
the unrestrained exuberance of the modern genius to the sim- 
plicity and graceful self-control of the ancient. At first, it may 
be, we miss in the older poem certain profounder voices of the 
soul that speak of moral claims and experience won by centuries 
of suffering; we call the Greek shallow. But if the real depth of 
a poem is to be measured by its grasp on the essential passions of 
humanity, there will be found in Homer a truthfulness and viv- 
idness in presenting these that may rival Shakespeare himself, 
while man’s relationship to the divine world about and the dark 
mysteries below is pictured with a simplicity that lends unparal- 
leled beauty to human activity, and with a depth of wisdom, of 
which forgetfulness and long sophistication have to-day almost 
deprived us. 

“ Nothing too much ” was the law of the artist in his effort to 
create; so in abstract terms it defined for the philosopher the 
process of cosmic creation, or ceaseless becoming, as he would 
have called it. On the other hand, from a rule of prudential 
wisdom it passed readily into the ethics of the schools. Beginning 
with Pythagoras, its influence down through Aristotle may be 
unerringly traced in a variety of forms. Only with this key can 
we unlock the strange doctrine of Pythagoras (strange to us but 
perfectly simple to his countrymen) regarding the finite and the 
infinite. The finite is good because bounded by just limits; the 
infinite is bad because it escapes these limits. Numbers are 
the expression of quantity and limitation, and as such produce the 
famous Pythagorean harmony ruling in the heavens and in man. 
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Akin to this conception is the formal cause of Aristotle, between 
which and the earlier theory stand the ideas of Plato as a mediat- 
ing ground. Matter, according to the Stagirite, is eternal and 
formless, form is eternal and substanceless; from the union of 
these, that is, from the law of limitation, springs the world fash- 
ioned harmoniously, as we behold it. And the final cause, which 
is the aim and purpose of this union, will be satisfied when this 
infinite amorphous matter is completely subjected to form. 

If, morally, “* Nothing too much ”’ receives its ultimate expres- 
sion in the ethics of Aristotle, where every virtue becomes a 
mean between two vices, the one of excess, the other of deficiency, 
the sister saying, “ Know thyself,” may be held to attain its full 
development in the mystic philosophy of Plato. So in the 
“ Phedrus” we read: “I must first know myself, as the Del- 
phian inscription says; to be curious about that which is not my 
concern, while I am still in ignorance of my own self, would be 
ridiculous.” Self-knowledge in the Academy became the begin- 
ning and end of philosophic discipline. In this sense it may be 
taken to express the inner spiritual phase of Greek life, just as 
the “ golden mean” gives the model of outward practical conduct- 
Yet how closely the two formulas are related may be seen in the 
very philosophers who represent the extreme of each. The argu- 
ment of Plato’s “ Republic” amounts to this: By self-knowledge 
we learn the nature of the soul and of the three faculties working 
together in it. Consequent upon such knowledge each faculty 
performs duly its proper function and attains its respective virtue, 
—the rational faculty being thus distinguished by wisdom, the 
will by courage, the sensuous nature by temperance. The fourth 
virtue, justice, is still to be accounted for. This must be the har- 
monious interaction of the three faculties, each working within 
strict bounds and not encroaching on the function of the other 
two. The highest virtue then, which practically includes the 
others, is no more than the application of the Delphian ‘“ Nothing 
too much” to the soul itself. On the other hand, Aristotle’s 
ethical theory may be summed up as follows: Each virtue is 
defined as the golden mean between two vices; activity of the 
soul in accordance with virtue is happiness; and happiness is the 
end of life. The supreme happiness is such activity of the highest 
faculty of the soul, that is, the reason: man cannot dwell con- 
tinuously and absolutely in this activity, but can only aim to 
approach such a state. Its attainment is the contemplative life of 
the deity passed in self-reflection; and this may be called his dis- 
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tinguishing virtue, for of him activity toward others cannot be 
predicated. Curiously, Plato starts from self-knowledge and ends 
with “ Nothing too much ;” his rival begins with the latter and 
arrives at self-knowledge. One proceeds from within outward ; 
the other argues from conduct inward. 

But this clear distinction, by which the two apothegms express 
the inner and outer faces of the same truth, arose only after sub- 
tle analysis had been brought to bear on them. Primarily they 
were used almost without discrimination, as is evident from the 
passage of Plato’s “‘ Charmides” quoted above. ‘ Know thyself” 
at first meant simply, Know thy place in this world as a man 
among men, and as a mortal subject to the immortal gods; be 
moderate, aim not too high. Abundant illustration of this might 
be offered. Such, for example, is the meaning of the words when 
put in the mouth of the Seven Sages, as may be proved from the 
number of proverbs that contain the same admonition in different 
forms, Periander’s warning command, “ Think as a mortal,” being 
perhaps the clearest exposition of the thought. The worldly 
Simonides is said to have given similar advice to Pausanias, 
“* Remember thou art a man,” — words whose significance was 
revealed only too clearly to the overweening general in his last 


imprisonment. The same lesson is conveyed in the story of Croesus 
as told by Herodotus ; and Xenophon, doubtless with a reminis- 
cence of the famous dialogue of the earlier historian, relates of 
the same prince that he asked the Delphian oracle in what way 
he might pass the remainder of his life happily, and received this 
answer : — 


Knowing thyself, O Croesus, thou shalt pass through life happy. 
Creesus rejoiced on hearing this, and thought it an easy task ; 
others we may know, or may not, but any man may know him- 
self. Only after his defeat by Cyrus did he recognize his error ; 
for in attempting to strive with so great a foe he had proved his 
own self-ignorance. Similarly one of Plutarch’s characters in 
sportive conversation declares that Homer was the author of these 
proverbs, and maintains that Hector knew himself, who attacked 
others but “ avoided combat with Telamonian Ajax.” 

These illustrations will show how the primitive meaning of the 
injunction persisted into a late age. Yet its deeper spiritual force 
had been partly recognized almost a century before the revolu- 
tion introduced by Socrates and the sophists. Thus we read in 
Plutarch: “ And Heracleitus, as if he had done some great and 
serious thing, says ‘I searched out myself,’ and of the inscriptions 
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at Delphi this seemed to him the most divine, ‘ Know thyself.’ ” 
Aristotle assures us it was from the Ephesian sage that Socrates 
derived his peculiar use of the words; and we may see for our- 
selves that the sophists, so far at least as they are represented by 
Protagoras, follow the same master. To Heracleitus imperma- 
nence was the law of existence; like the water of a stream all 
things pass away, and are yet the same. But there is no reason to 
suppose he connected this physical theory with his boasted self- 
searching. It remained for the sophists to effect this unholy 
alliance. Studying man’s nature, Protagoras finds that the im- 
permanence of phenomena is but a reflection of the instability of 
the soul looking out upon them, for man is the measure of all 
things. Know thyself, and thou knowest what is true to thee — 
for the time being at least; but to another man there is another 
truth. Verity itself, like the physical world, becomes thus a 
matter of perpetual flux and change; and the wisdom of Delphi is 
made the law of shifting impressionism, whether in philosophy or 
art or conduct. Plato would consider this sophistical skepticism 
the outcome of a long line of ancestors. His argument is quaintly 
expressed (Theet. 152 D.): “I am about to speak of a high 
argument, in which all things are said to be relative; you cannot 
rightly call anything by any name, such as great or small, heavy 
or light, for the great will be small and the heavy light — there 
is no single thing or quality, but out of motion and change and 
admixture all things are becoming relatively to one another, which 
‘ becoming’ is by us incorrectly called being, but is really becom- 
ing, for nothing ever is, but all things are becoming. Summon 
all philosophers, — Protagoras, Heracleitus, Empedocles, and the 
rest of them, one after another, and, with the exception of Par- 
menides, they will agree with you in this. Summon the great 
masters of either kind of poetry — Epicharmus, the prince of 
Comedy, and Homer of Tragedy; when the latter sings of — 
Ocean whence sprang the gods, and mother Tethys — 

does he not mean that all things are the offspring of flux and 
motion ?” 

Compare with this flower of impressionism Socrates, who also 
in a different way made man the measure of all things. Pro- 
tagoras isolates the individual ; there is no spiritual law binding 
soul to soul ; hence there is no truth but merely shifting opinion. 
Socrates would find in man a spirit which associates him with the 
divine powers; hidden in himself he thought to discover eternal 
precepts of wisdom, the same for all men because springing in all 
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from the same source: Know thyself, and thou knowest the truth 
of the gods. So much I think we may assert of the positive 
teaching of Socrates ; although the words, “ Know thyself,” still 
retained something of their simpler primitive meaning, for they 
were to him an admonition of man’s presumptuous ignorance. 
But their positive force, more or less latent in the master, is found 
fully developed in the disciple Plato. So, for example, in the 
“ First Alcibiades” we read: “ But how can we have a perfect 
knowledge of the things of the soul? For if we know them, 
then I suppose that we shall know ourselves. Can we really be 
ignorant of the excellent meaning of the Delphian inscription of 
which we were just now speaking? . . . And if the soul, my dear 
Alcibiades, is ever to know herself, must she not look at the soul; 
and especially at that part of the soul in which her virtue resides, 
and at any other which is like this? . . . And do we know of 
any part of our souls more divine than that which has to do with 
wisdom and knowledge? . . . Then this is that part of the soul 
which resembles the divine, and he who looks at this and at the 
whole class of things divine, will be most likely to know himself. 
. . . And self-knowledge we agree to be wisdom.” 

Socrates and the sophists mark a revolution in Greek thought ; 
with them the mind is first turned inward on herself, and self- 
consciousness becomes an inheritance of the race. It may be a 
matter of sad reflection that the people who chose beauty and 
pleasure before absolute truth should have made Protagoras 
their spokesman rather than Socrates. Certainly it is a prophecy 
full of foreboding for the fate of Greece that the one was loaded 
with riches and honor, whereas the other died a felon’s death in 
the gaol of Athens. 

It was to be expected that the Delphian salutation, when so 
used by Socrates and Plato, would become a sort of catch-word in 
the Academy. From the Academy the doctrine of self-knowledge, 
together with other Socratic precepts, passed readily into the dis- 
cipline of the Stoics. With them, too, happiness is the summum 
bonum,— happiness which is the natural possession, the flower, 
so to speak, of a virtuous life, and which, indeed, cannot be con- 
ceived without virtue. If asked wherein consists the virtuous 
life, Zeno, the founder of the school, would reply, “ In living in 
conformity with one’s self;” and Cleanthes, his pupil, would 
enlarge this to “ living in conformity with nature.” Nor is there 
any contradiction in these answers. For to Zeno, “living in 
conformity with self’ meant to obey the dictates of reason, which 
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he deemed the highest part of man and the true self. Now to 
him, as to all the Stoics, the reason was not an isolated power 
fashioned in the breast of man, but rather a portion of that uni- 
versal subtile element which they in half-symbolical manner 
called fire. So far they were pantheists. This subtile element, 
pervading the world, is divine, is indeed God; and to the degree 
that a man recognizes this force within him and surrenders to its 
guidance, he grows like to God, and at death passes into the 
divine nature. Self-knowledge is to Zeno and Cleanthes the root 
of virtue and happiness, only Cleanthes emphasizes more strongly 
the kinship of this self to universal reason. 

This point of view, however, is not peculiar to the Stoics; it 
marks all the philosophic schools of the period. The old sim- 
plicity of life had passed away, and with it the spontaneous joy 
of living and that unconscious morality whose chief restriction 
could be summed up in the brief ‘command, “ Nothing too 
much.” The youth has grown to man’s estate. In place of 
unconstrained harmony with nature has come the conscious and 
painful effort to conform his inner being to the dictates of a 
vague half-comprehended idea called still by the old name Na- 
ture. Patriotism had been the bond uniting men into brotherhood, 
and counterbalancing what might otherwise have been a narrow 
selfishness. With Alexander that local attachment, so restricted 
and yet so efficient, gives way to an ideal cosmopolitanism whose 
shadowy bounds embrace gradually the whole realm of existence. 
In this vague city of the world the homeless spirit of man, finding 
that relationship to. all is kinship with none, is thrown back on 
itself in brooding revery. The primitive aim of self-knowledge, 
which would temper action to sobriety, becomes less important 
than its true significance, which absorbs action in contemplation. 
Plato is already prophetic of the new views; Aristotle, as if to 
mark off forever the completion of a civilization, rejects the new 
ferment and sums up in scholastic terms all that was truly Hel- 
lenic in thought and knowledge. Stoic and Epicurean alike re- 
ceive the tradition of Greece, but add a spirit utterly foreign in 
character. Stepping beyond the limit set by Aristotle and Alex- 
ander, we should be swept on through the mazes of many philoso- 
phies that gradually assume the attitude of religions, until we 
found ourselves in the whirlpool that revolves about Christianity. 
Our study of “Know thyself” would be lost in the abyss of 
Gnosticism, for the mystic knowledge of Gnostic and Manichzan 
alike is but a late-born child of Delphi. Indeed, the command 


, 
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of the god may still be heard above the din of Saint Augustine’s 
theology, as, for example, in that passage of the “ City of God” 
(xi. 26), where it is expanded into a curious proof or similitude 
of the Trinity, and stands a true prophet of the Cartesian syllo- 
gism. In its last form, cogito ergo sum, it may be called the 
parent of modern philosophy. The sister law, which gave to 
Greek life its inimitable beauty, is lost to us perhaps forever; the 
sadder words we have made our own. 

Enough has been said to show how truly the Delphian god 
voiced the moral aspirations of his people. It would be instruc- 
tive here, were it not out of proportion to our design, to discover 
how far these laws are recognized by other lands, and how far 
they are modified or supplanted. I cannot forbear digressing suf- 
ficiently to notice the Hindus, who may claim after the Greeks the 
honor of being the most intellectual people of antiquity, and who 
likewise displayed their insight by formulating their conception 
of life. 

Tracing the first injunction in Greece, we find the course of 
development (which does not always mean progress, be it ob- 
served) is “ Nothing too much,” temperance, self-restraint, Epi- 
curean tranquillity, Stoic apathy. The next step would have car- 
ried them into “ inattachment ” and renunciation, and this is the 
form it assumes in India; so that the Hindus may be said in this 
respect to have begun where the Greeks left off. But if we draw 
the line of genuine Greek thought at Aristotle, there is a wider 
gap between the two. For to the Stagirite virtue is a deliberate 
state lying in the mean as regards ourselves, defined by reason 
and as the wise man would define it. The wise man here is that 
good or exemplary character (6 orovdaios) whom Aristotle con- 
stantly assumes to be the final arbiter of right and wrong. It is 
he who most adequately exemplifies man as a political being, 
adapted to his surroundings and acting with approved energy 
among his fellows; so that in the end the theory of Aristotle 
rests upon a common-sense empirical view. In one passage (Nic. 
Eth. ix. 4) he gives a picture of this exemplary character, sym- 
bolizing the relation of his inner faculties by the attitude of 
friends to one another; he has strong desires, but these are in 
accord with reason ; he is most keenly attached to life, and con- 
templation does not supplant but rather completes the general 
activity of his nature. 

Compare with this a passage of the Bhagavad-gita, the Divine 
Lay of India. It is the morning of a great contest and the 
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Prince, seeing his own army drawn up for battle and the host of 
the enemy arrayed in opposition, is suddenly seized with contri- 
tion for the many warriors who must perish. In dejection he 
refuses to fight until aroused by the exhortations of his chariot- 
eer, who is, in reality, the incarnate Vishnu. The admonition of 
the god is drawn out into a remarkable religious discourse : — 
II. 11. Thou art grieved for those that need no grief, yet thy words are words 
of wisdom : 
They that have knowledge grieve not for the dead or the living. 


19. He who reckoneth It the slayer, and he who deemeth It the slain, 
They both distinguish ill: It slayeth not, nor is It slain. 


22. As a man putteth off his outworn garments and taketh others new ; 
So the Indweller putteth off these outworn bodies, and taketh others 
new. 


47. Thy service is in the work only, but in the fruits thereof never ; 
Be not impelled by the result of works, neither set thy heart to do 
no work, 


48. Standing firm in devotion, and putting away attachment, so ever 
work on, O Prince : 


Also in success or failure be thou indifferent ; indifference, too, is 
called devotion. 


III. 25. As the ignorant work because of attachment to works, O Prince, 
So without attachment let the wise work for the constraining of man- 
kind. 


27. For all works in all places are of a truth wrought by the blind forces 


of Nature ; 


Only he that is deluded by egotism thinketh in himself, “I am the 
doer !” 


Here, in place of the law of moderation in desire and action, is 
a new command, a strange exhortation to work without desire, 
without attachment, without interest in the result. The author of 
the Git&é sees about him a world of action which bears no dis- 
coverable relation to his inner spiritual needs, yet in this futile 
turmoil he is called by the exigencies of earthly existence to play 
a part. He would perform the duties of his station, but with com- 
plete indifference to the outcome, unmoved by success or failure, 
incapable of pleasure or pain. The strangeness of the doctrine 
to us lies in this utter “ inattachment,” which, be it said, was no 
mere scholastic abstraction, but the genuine aspiration of a whole 
people ; but to the Hindu it was novel rather because it fell 
short of the commoner ideal. Beyond “inattachment” lay the 
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utter renunciation of works, which bade the spirit avoid all con- 
tact with the world and in its own life of self-contemplation seek 
for perfect peace. 
Like an uneasy fool thou wanderest far 
Into the nether deeps, 


Or upward climbest where the dim-lit star 
Of utmost heaven sleeps. 


Through all the world thou rangest, O my soul, 
Seeking and wilt not rest ; 

Behold, the peace of Brahma, and thy goal, 
Hideth in thine own breast. 


It is not to be supposed that such a contrast in philosophic 
principles was without influence on literature. A minute com- 
parison of the epics of Greece and India would show as its effect 
a radical difference of language and form and sentiment. Look 
for a moment at the concluding scenes of the Iliad and the Ma- 
habharata. To the Greek the Iliad presented a drama of the 
profoundest meaning for the very reason that the passions and 
actions, the tragedy of the plot, sprung from transgression of 
the highest moral law known to him, the law of moderation. Aga- 
memnon errs in this respect, and the wrath of Achilles is fatal 
for this reason. The reconciliation of Achilles is brought about 
by a personal attachment immoderate in its strength, and through 
it his wrath against the Achaians is converted to rage equally 
excessive against Hector. Nothing in Greek literature is more 
perfect in its art than the last scene of the poem, where anger is 
subdued to pathos, and the immoderate passions subside to mea- 
sure and temperance. In one sense the action is completed at 
the death of Hector, but the underlying moral drama is formless 
and meaningless without the last interview between Priam and 
Achilles. 

On opening the Mahabharata we seem to have entered into a 
different world. Monstrous creatures and actions abound, and 
the force of the poet’s imagination is shown, not by the creation 
of harmonious forms, but by enlarging everything to fantastic 
immensity. There is no tragedy of human passion, but rather 
some shadowy conflict of impersonal powers in which the charac- 
ter of the individual man has little part. Briefly, the poem is 
the story of the contest of two sets of brothers for the throne. 
At last the rightful heirs win back their inheritance and the 
usurpers are crushed. The conclusion is as significant as the 
final scene of the Iliad, for all this preliminary trial is only pre- 
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paratory to an act of religious renunciation. Now the restored 
monarch, followed by his four brothers, their common wife, and a 
faithful dog, abandons the capital and leads them forth as pilgrims 
to seek the home of the gods. Yet one after another they fall by 
the way in consequence of some. former sin, till only the eldest is 
left, whose life has been without blemish. Then a very touching 
incident occurs when Indra appears from the sky and bids the 
prince mount up with him in his chariot. ‘ Nay,” cries the prince, 
“but I must take this faithful hound along.” “There are no 
dogs in heaven; it cannot be.” ‘ Then neither go I thither with- 
out this devoted follower.” Whereupon the dog suddenly dis- 
appears, and in his place stands Dharmaraja, a god, the Lord 
of justice, the true father of the prince, who has taken this hum- 
ble form to prove his son. Together they ascend to heaven; but 
not even yet is the trial complete. The prince is dismayed to see 
his wicked cousins sitting with the gods, while his own brothers, 
he is told, are enduring torments in hell. “Then I too will go 
thither,” he exclaims, “ for it is better to suffer with them than 
enjoy bliss with the unrighteous.” He persists in his resolve and 
is led by a servant of the gods to the infernal regions, where 
he beholds his brothers tortured by malignant fiends. Still his 
purpose is unshaken ; and at last a voice cries out, “ Lo, it is all 
maya, it is illusion!” Whereupon the evil scenes vanish like a 
dream, and the prince is once more in heaven on his throne 
amidst the gods; and there too are his brothers and their wife, 
who welcome him to the reward of bliss. The closing scenes of 
the Indian Epic are not without impressiveness, but they are 
mystical rather than human; they teach renunciation and not 
temperance. 

As regards knowledge, we are perhaps justly proud in this 
passing century that the word has acquired almost a new mean- 
ing: the past and the future have been added to its sphere. 
History, as an attempt to re-create foregone times and by sympa- 
thy to throw ourselves backward into other surroundings, is essen- 
tially a modern achievement. By its side, codperating with it, 
stands natural science, with its disregard of past notions and its 
eye fixed, so far as it regards human conduct at all, on some 
perfectibility of society to be brought about by the acquisition of 
mechanical skill. Both study man as caught in a huge movement 
of evolution. The ancient conceptions of knowledge, whether it 
be the jiiana of India, or the gnosis of early Christianity, or the 
self-knowledge of Greece, all agreed in this, that they ignored 
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the development of society, and recognized some immutable prin- 
ciple upon whose comprehension the present virtue and happiness 
of the individual depended. Concerning Greek self-knowledge 
enough for the present. As the inward-looking face of that 
axiomatic Janus it bears the same relation to the Hindu jiiana 
(literally and etymologically, gnosis) as was seen to exist between 
temperance and renunciation. Self-knowledge was the means of 
establishing moderation. The Hindu.deemed the phenomenal 
world (and no Greek, not even Plato, could quite follow him in 
this) totally evil, and knowledge was the path of inner renuncia- 
tion and deliverance. From the beginning of eternity the spirit 
is mewed by illusion in these shifting material forms. The whole 
world is but the creation of ignorance, and hence with knowledge 
ceases to exist, as a stick seen in the road and mistaken for a 
snake ceases to be a snake when rightly regarded. This jiiina 
is, too, a kind of self-knowledge. ‘“ Know thyself,” the Delphian 
oracle proclaimed, “learn. thy individual nature and so bring it 
into harmony with life about thee.” Tat tvam asi, “that art 
thou,” is the watchword on the Ganges: “ thy soul is itself that 
god; know this and thy‘illusive individuality comes to an end, 
and the world vanishes from about thee.” This was not a mere 
difference of formulated words; it penetrated the very life of the 
people. With such views of man and nature the Greek became 
the master of artists in all forms of beauty, whereas the Hindu 
sacrificed all to attain a state of spiritual exaltation, and in reli- 
gion won a place as the teacher of mankind. 

But at last the inevitable question remains: What profit in it 
all? Why is the fate of Greece only one of the many tragedies 
that go to make up human history? Temperance, harmony, the 
proper balancing of faculties and dispositions, — we might safely 
aver that these, if anything, were calculated to preserve a person 
or a race against decay and ruin. Other nations perished mainly 
because they ignored this vital law; and this curious dilemma 
confronts us, that the degeneracy of a people is accelerated by the 
very excellence which wrought its earlier greatness. The strength 
of Israel lay in its uncompromising worship of Yahweh and its 
intensely narrow national life; yet in the end this same religious 
bigotry cut them off from the new faith that sprung from their 
midst and was to regenerate society, while their racial prejudices 
caused them to be utterly crushed as a nation by the Roman 
Empire. Again, the greatness of Rome was her power of con- 
quest and government, and Rome at last, absorbed in her depen- 
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dencies, fell by her own weight. The Mohammedans were 
rendered doubly invincible by their peculiar fatalism. If death 
came, it was by the will of Allah, whether they courted or shunned 
danger; in the days of their vigor, accordingly, they fought with 
intrepid valor; in their decline they lay idle, for God would 
accomplish all things whether they acted or not. More tragic 
yet is the fate of India. With undaunted courage the Hindus 
sacrificed everything, — power, beauty, personal aggrandizement, 
—to lay violent hands on the kingdom of heaven; and for a time 
they rose to a height of religious grandeur which must now and 
always be regarded with wonder. But life is not of the spirit 
alone. The body which they so insolently neglected had its 
revenge. Spiritual pride degenerated into moral indifference ; 
-quietism begot effeminacy ; and the proud Hindu fell a prey to 
all the lusts of his own flesh and to the cupidity of any adventur- 
-ous conqueror. ' 

But in Greece, where moderation was followed as a kind of 
religion, what was it that caused the same expansion and decay? 
Paradoxical as it may sound, may not their error have lain in the 
‘very appropriation of such a standard? They, too, made their 
renunciation, deliberately refusing to accept any absolute idea 
which might destroy the desired balance. Nothing is absolutely 
right or wrong; nothing is absolutely true or false; seek only the 
proper medium in all things. Is not this in itself a kind of 
-excess in raising the expedient and beautiful above that eternal 
truth which in its nakedness consumed the Hindu as in a devour- 
ing fire? If any one thing hastened the fall of Greece, it was 
-her disregard of that stern law of righteousness which overawed 
the Jew, and that mystic voice within which allured the Hindu to 
the abysm. Plato somewhere observes: ‘‘ When any one prefers 
beauty to virtue, what is this but the real and utter dishonor of 
‘the soul? For such a preference implies that the body is more 
‘honorable than the soul ; and this is false, for there is nothing of 
earthly birth more honorable than the heavenly.” Yet let us 
read a little in the all-wise Plato even, and turn then to the 
denunciations of Isaiah or the sermons of Buddha. We are in 
doubt, when hearing the beautiful words of the Greek, whether 
to admire the unruffled serenity of his contemplation of life, or to 
anathematize his lofty tolerance before evils that were eating out 
the heart of his nation. By the side of Plato grew up another 
pupil of Socrates, likewise a moralist in his own way, who illus- 
trated perfectly in his doctrine and life the real tendency of 
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Greece, — Aristippus of Cyrene, who made pleasure and beauty 
the chief good, recognizing no evil action so long as a man re- 
mained master of himself. To one who rebuked his intimacy 
with Lais the courtesan, he replied, Habeo, non habeor ab illa ; 
and it is he who said, when censured for falling at the feet of the 
tyrant Dionysius, “ I am not to blame, but Dionysius who has his 
ears in his feet.” In all his words there is the same wisdom of 
experience that gives so piquant an interest to the comic frag- 
ments of the age. There is grace and charm yet in Greece, but 
the Greculus esuriens is not far to seek. The philosophy of the 
Cyrenaic is only a new adaptation of the salutation of the Del- 
phian oracle. We hardly know in the end whether these wor- 
shipers of Apollo followed his command too well, or only half 
understood its import. 


Paut E. More. 


SHELBURNE, N. H. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


WILL INDIA BECOME CHRISTIAN ? ! 


Inp1A is a very large land. From its extreme eastern limit to 
its extreme western it measures more than eighteen hundred miles ; 
and from north to south almost as far. Its area (if we include 
British Burmah) is equal to that of thirty-six such great Amer- 
ican States as New York, or about the same as the area of all 
Europe exclusive of Russia. It contains a population of some 
290,000,000, or as many inhabitants as all Continental Europe, 
and four times as many as the United States. 

If we inquire about the religious faiths of the Indian people, we 
find that approximately 210,000,000 are Hindus, 57,000,000 are 
Mohammedans, 7,000,000 are Buddhists (these are nearly all in 
Burmah, not in India proper), 13,500,000 are divided among 
various small bodies like the Jains, Sikhs, Parsees and Jews, and 
different kinds of animistic religions held by half-civilized hill 
tribes; and about 2,400,000 or possibly 2,500,000 are Christians. 
Thus the very vastness of India’s non-Christian population gives 
her an extraordinary importance as a field for Christian propa- 
gandism. 


1 The following paper is the result of the observations of three months spent 
in India, devoted wholly to a study of the religious situation. 
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There are other reasons why India is a peculiarly interesting 
missionary field. It is a historic land. Its ruling race is one of 
the great races of the world. It forms one branch, and not the 
least remarkable, of the great Aryan family. The high-caste 
Hindu, who has kept his Aryan blood purest, is the intellectual 
peer of his cousin the Englishman or the German. His race has 
developed a high civilization. It has produced one of the great 
literatures of the world. It is a race of thinkers. It has created 
philosophical systems that take rank with those of Greece and 
Germany. To convert such a people to Christianity seems an 
undertaking worthy of the best powers of the most enterprising 
Christian nations. 

A little reflection will suggest that planting missions among 
such a people is a very different thing from planting them among 
an inferior and only half-civilized race. When we carry our 
Christian religion to the South Sea Islanders, or to the tribes of 
Central Africa, we know it is only a question of time when they 
will accept what we offer them, because savagery and barbarism 
must always succumb to civilization. But in the case of India 
one form of civilization is carrying its religion to another, a very 
different matter. 

The situation recalls the conditions of the first centuries of 
Christian history when the young and daring faith of the Naza- 
rene prophet presented itself before the two highest civilizations 
of the ancient Western World, the Greek and the Roman, and 
asked acceptance. Such was its vitality and spiritual power then 
that it conquered both those civilizations. Has it equal spiritual 
power to-day? Can nineteenth century Christianity accomplish 
with the Hindu Aryan what first and second century Christianity 
achieved with the Greek and Roman Aryan? It must be con- 
fessed that here we have an unsolved problem. 

Furthermore, Christianity in India has not only to deal with a 
civilized, intellectual and proud race, with a great past behind it, 
but also to confront powerful, venerable, and highly organized 
religions. Christianity has shown in the past that it can easily 
enough conquer crude polytheisms and forms of nature-worship ; 
but can it conquer a strong, compact and well-knit monotheism 
like the religion of Islam in India, or a subtle, elaborate, philo- 
sophie and infinitely elusive yet infinitely resourceful faith like 
Hinduism? Here we have a situation to which the analogy of 
the conquest of Greece and Rome by early Christianity does not 
seem to apply. For the religions of Greece and Rome were poly- 
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theisms which were already falling to pieces before Christianity 
came. But the monotheism of Islam in India shows no sign of 
falling to pieces; and Hinduism, even if more or less disturbed at 
its points of immediate contact with Western science and Western 
thought, yet shows no sign of being shaken in its philosophy or its 
spiritual thought, much less in its hold upon the hearts and lives 
of the Hindu people, into the very blood and fibre of whose being 
it has been growing for three thousand years. The real question 
in India is, Can Christianity conquer old, compact, strongly organ- 
ized religions like these? It is a serious question, and one pretty 
nearly new. A problem just like it has never been met and 
solved in the world, during the whole history of Christian mis- 
sions, ancient or modern. 

Doubtless the situation is somewhat affected, and possibly in a 
way which, on the whole, is favorable to Christianity, by the fact 
that India is politically under the dominion of a Christian power. 
Peoples are usually much influenced by their rulers. The lan- 
guage of the ruling class, and more or less of their customs, are 
likely to be adopted by the ruled. History shows many illustra- 
tions of this. Thus the fact that the rulers of India profess the 
Christian faith undoubtedly tends to recommend Christianity to 
many, — at least as an expediency. Yet with many it works the 
other way. India is a subject land. No people likes to be in 
subjection to a foreign yoke. While the English rule is probably 
more acceptable than any other foreign rule would be, it is still 
alien, and maintained by the sword. The Indian peoples are gen- 
erally patriotic. They have an intense love for their own land 
and their own institutions. The Mohammedan thinks with ill- 
concealed bitterness of the time when he was the ruler of India. 
The Hindu looks back with pride to the freedom and the glory of 
his ancestors when they were in power. That the rule of England 
has brought with it certain benefits compensates only imperfectly 
for the loss of liberty. It is hard for an Indian patriot to look 
with favor upon the Christian religion when he remembers that it 
is Christian cannon and Christian bayonets that keep his country 
in subjection. Thus it is not quite a settled question whether the 
political occupancy of India by Great Britain is favorable or un- 
favorable to the propagation of Christianity among the Indian 
peoples. 

Probably most of us are accustomed to think of Christian mis- 
sions as new in India. But this is far from the fact. There are 
old Christian traditions or legends to the effect that St. Thomas 
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the Apostle went to India, preached quite extensively in the 
south, on the Malabar and the Coromandel coasts, established 
churches, and finally suffered martyrdom at the Little Mount 
near Madras, where to-day a spring of water, said to have been 
miraculously produced by him, is shown, together with various 
marks of his feet, his knees and his hands in the rocks. Careful 
investigation, however, finds no basis for the belief that St. Thomas 
was ever in India. Another legend connects St. Bartholomew 
with the first establishment of Christianity in Hindustan ; but for 
this there seems to be no more historic foundation than for the 
other. All that can be said with any certainty is that there seems 
gopd reason for believing that by the end of the second century 
after Christ small Christian communities existed on the Malabar 
(southwest) coast of India, perhaps planted there by Christian 
merchants from Arabia or the Persian Gulf. From the fifth to 
the fifteenth centuries the form of Christianity known as Nesto- 
rianism spread quite widely over Western and Central Asia. The 
Christian movement in India seems to have taken the Nestorian 
form, and experienced varying fortunes. Its connection with 
Syria gave it the name of the Syrian Church, a name which it still 
retains. 

Roman Catholicism made its appearance in India for the first 
time with the advent of the Portuguese, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It chanced that the Portuguese landed in the 
very part of India where this Syrian Christian Church was located. 
At once their proselyting zeal began to manifest itself in a two- 
fold direction, — that of converting the heathen to Christianity, 
and that of converting the Syrian Christians to Roman Catholi- 
eism. The Syrian Christians did not wish to change their faith 
or their ecclesiastical relations, and stoutly withstood the proselyt- 
ing efforts of the Latin Christians. A long and bitter struggle 
ensued. To aid the Roman Catholic cause, the Portuguese intro- 
duced the Inquisition, and carried it on with terrible severity. 
The ultimate result was a division of the Syrian Christian Church 
into two sections. One section accepted the supremacy of the 
Pope, and its members came to be known, and are known still, as 
Catholics of the Syrian Rite. These Syrian Catholics now num- 
ber about 200,000. The other section maintained its indepen- 
dence, both doctrinally and ecclesiastically, and to-day constitutes 
a Christian communion unconnected with either Catholics or Pro- 
testants. It numbers about 300,000 members, who are known as 
Syrian Jacobites of the Malabar coast. Thus India seems never 
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to have been without a Christian movement from a date as early 
as 200 a. D. to the present time. 

The Roman Catholic Church thus began its career in India a 
little less than four centuries ago. Besides bringing into connec- 
tion with itself a part of the old Syrian Church, it has maintained 
from the first a steady and active propaganda among believers in 
the native faiths. Its first famous missionary was Francis Xavier, 
a man whose fiery zeal accomplished all that it was possible for 
a human being to accomplish (1542-1552). Indeed no other 
Catholic missionary, and perhaps no Protestant missionary, has 
made so strong an impression in India as Xavier. From the 
southwest and the south of India Catholic missions have been 
extended all over the land, until at the present time there are few 
cities of importance or any tracts of country of much extent that 
do not contain Roman Catholic priests, churches, schools and 
orphanages. The number of Roman Catholics now in India is 
about 1,500,000. It is painful to be compelled to say that the 
history of Indian Catholicism has been terribly stained by the 
Inquisition, which, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
made a record almost as bloody in Goa as in Spain. 

Protestant Christianity was first planted in Indian soil in the 
year 1706, by two Lutheran missionaries, who came under the 
patronage of the King of Denmark, and settled in Travancore in 
the extreme south. They made very few converts, but with one 
important achievement their names will be forever associated. 
They made the first translation of the Bible into an Indian 
tongue. Next after the Lutherans came the Baptists, in 1793. 
Their first missionaries, Carey, Marshman and Ward, were men 
of extraordinary ability, energy and devotion. Locating at Seram- 
pore, near Calcutta, in the northeast, and setting themselves to 
the many-sided task of preaching, translating the Scriptures into 
the vernacular, establishing and carrying on schools, and creating 
a Christian literature for the people, they gave Protestant mis- 
sionary work in India an impetus which it has never lost. The 
Baptists were followed by nearly every other important Protest- 
ant denomination of England, Germany and America. From the 
beginning of this century until now, Protestant Christendom has 
sent more missionaries and more money for the support of their 
work to India than to any other foreign land. At the present 
time there are thirty-six different missionary societies carrying on 
operations in India, besides ten or more private missionary agen- 
cies. The number of ordained Protestant missionaries, British, 
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European and American, is, speaking roundly, 850; native 
ordained agents, 800; native lay preachers, 3,500; churches or 
congregations, 5,000; and Protestant Christians, 650,000. : 

The whole Christian population of India may be approximately 
summarized as follows : — 


Syrian Jacobites. . . . . 800,000 
Native Roman Catholics (nclding the “Catholics of the 
Syrian Rite). . ..... eee Te ll, 
Native Protestants. . . ... ...+ +... +. 650,000! 
Total native Christian population . . ... . . . 2,450,000 


These figures seem large and very encouraging to missionary 
enterprise. They show us that the number of native Christians in 
India is as large as the whole population of Paris; twice as large 
as the population of Philadelphia; more by a million than the 
population of Wales; as large as the united population of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

But the impression which our figures make becomes not quite 
the same as soon as we look at the whole population of India, and 
begin to inquire what per cent. the Christians form of that. Then 
we are brought face to face with the rather startling fact that, 
after Protestantism has been in India nearly two hundred years, 
Roman Catholicism nearly four hundred, and an Oriental form 
of Christianity seventeen hundred, we have a native Christian 
population of considerably less than one per cent. This helps us 
to get an idea of the magnitude of the task which Christianity 
has before it when it sets out to win India to the standard of the 
cross. 

Let us inquire with a little care what kind of work the 
Christian missions in India are doing. Is it work for to-day, 
or work for to-morrow? Is it work on broad lines, or on narrow ? 
Are leading minds being reached? Is the native thought of the 
country being sensibly affected? Are these six hundred and fifty 
thousand Protestant and these million and a half Catholic con- 
verts to Christianity found among the more intelligent and edu- 
cated classes, or among the ignorant and least influential? Of 
course, the significance of what has already been accomplished in 

' It must not be understood that there is this number of actual communi- 
cants or church members. Sir William Hunter gives the number of these in 
1890 (Our Indian Empire, p. 318) as 215,759, which is considerably higher 
than the figures of most statisticians. It is customary to multiply the number 


of communicants by three or four, and thus obtain, approximately, the total 
number of native Protestant Christians. 
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India, and the outlook for the future, depend largely upon the 
answers to these questions. Missionary work must everywhere be 
what the men and women who have it in charge make it, — broad 
if they are broad, narrow if they are narrow; intelligent if they 
are intelligent, unintelligent if they are unintelligent; on a high 
moral and spiritual plane if their lives are lived on such a plane, 
but otherwise not; wide-reaching and permanent in results if they 
have the wisdom and strength to lay hold of instrumentalities that 
really mould the thought and life of the people, but otherwise 
superficial and transient. It is in making these inquiries that 
we find both the strength and the weakness of Indian missions. 
- No one who has adequate acquaintance with the missionaries 
doubts their earnestness, their zeal, their sincerity, their moral 
qualifications for their work. The privations which they undergo 
and the sacrifices which they are called upon to make are not so 
great as is often supposed, or as was the case in the early days of 
missions. When Carey and Judson went to India it required 
‘heroism of a high order to become a missionary. The govern- 
ment was hostile, travel was tedious and difficult; there were 
no railways or telegraphs, mails were uncertain, hardships were 
severe. Now things are greatly changed. The government is 
friendly ; railways, telegraphs and the best of postal facilities are 
everywhere. I found the missionaries as a rule living in excel- 
lent houses, with fine grounds about their homes, and plenty of 
servants. They have enough to do, but not more than ministers 
in this country. The main privation they are called upon to 
suffer is that of absence from their native land and from relatives 
and home friends. But this is only what the English soldier, 
merchant and civilian in India have to undergo. This is not said 
in disparagement of the missionaries, but only as descriptive of 
the situation. With very rare exceptions, they are earnest, hon- 
est, devoted men and women, who sincerely desire to do good, who 
personally deserve the confidence of the people around them, and 
generally succeed in winning it. 

The weakness of the missionaries is on the side of their theol- 
ogy, and their want of grasp of the real nature and the magnitude 
of the work they have to do. Missionaries, particularly in a land 
like India, ought always to be men of the largest intellectual 
furnishing, the fullest knowledge of religions outside of their own, 
and of the widest religious sympathies. But, as a fact, they are 
generally men of limited theological outlook and of restricted 

religious sympathies. The reason why is plain. It is because 
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the churches at home are not willing to send broad men, As a 
rule the home churches are extremely careful to select for mis- 
sionaries to all foreign fields their “soundest,” and that means 
their least progressive, representatives. Whatever qualifications 
a candidate for missionary service may or may not possess, he 
must at least be a “safe” man. If he is in the least suspected 
of having a flaw in his theology, he is disqualified. There are 
repeated instances of men who, being rejected as candidates for 
the foreign work, have been received into pulpits at home without 
any difficulty. Thus, as a rule, all the denominations send their 
narrower men into the missionary field. This is unfortunate in 
the extreme, and the more so because the work of a missionary, 
after he gets into his field, is so well adapted to keep a narrow 
man narrow. He is away from the great currents of the world’s 
thought, shut up to his little work of trying to impress his 
dogmas upon such minds, generally ignorant minds, as he can get 
to listen to him. There is nothing to broaden him, and his 
thought treads round and round, year after year, in the same 
small circle. Thus he remains to the end of his career what 
he was at the beginning. This is a picture of the average mis- 
sionary. 

Of course there are exceptions. Here and there we find shin- 
ing exceptions, — men of large mould and of progressive minds, 
who have views of considerable breadth when they begin their 
missionary work, and who, after they enter upon it, study sympa- 
thetically and in the spirit of truth-seekers the people and the 
religions that they come in contact with, and thus grow in 
breadth with the years. Such men throw themselves into educa- 
tional work, social reforms, and movements of many kinds for 
the enlightenment and benefit of the people, and do a work the 
value of which cannot be overestimated. The need for such 
workers is great. The doors that open before them are many and 
wide, and they are appreciated by the people among whom they 
labor. Very likely a missionary of this kind does not make as 
many “converts,” so-called, as some narrower men would do. 
But while the narrow men pursue a course which draws lines, 
stirs up hard feeling, antagonizes, and causes a certain number 
outwardly to accept Christianity and all the rest to hate it, this 
man pursues a course which spreads enlightenment everywhere, 
broadens and sweetens the spirit of the whole community, faces 
many in the direction of progress, makes the children and young 
people eager to go to school and the older people to find out 
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truth, without proselyting wins respect for Christianity, and 
plants its central principles of love, duty and helpfulness in the 
minds of the people far and near. Such missionaries are found 
here and there. If only all could be such, — if only the churches 
at home were wise enough always to select for their missionaries 
men interested to do this kind of a work, and then to sustain 
them in such work, we should soon see everywhere a radical 
change in the spirit with which missions would be met, not only 
in India, but in all non-Christian lands, and such a growth of 
Christianity in those lands as never yet has been witnessed. 
But such missionaries in foreign lands are very rare, as such a 
conception of missions is very rare among the churches at home. 
Not until we can get the better conception at home, can we expect 
the better realization abroad. 

There are several causes which hinder the progress of Chris- 
tianity in India. Some of the more important may be pointed 
out. One is the number of Christian sects and denominations. 
It is hard for the heathen to understand why it is, if we have the 
one true religion, specially revealed from heaven, that there are 
so many forms of it. Said Keshub Chunder Sen, speaking in 
London on this subject: “There are so many churches into 
which Christianity has been divided, there are so many different 
kinds of doctrines and ceremonies and rituals prescribed and fol- 
lowed by different religious denominations who call themselves 
Christians, that India is confounded and perplexed. . . . Each 
sect comes to the Indian inquirer and exhibits its own doctrines 
and dogmas. For the time being these doctrines and dogmas 
engage the attention and interest of the Hindu, and perhaps he 
is partially satisfied. But then comes the missionary of another 
church, and the mind of the inquirer gets unsettled. And thus, 
as he passes through various dogmas and teachings he naturally 
becomes quite confounded, and knows not what to do.” The 
situation would not be quite so confusing if the different sects 
were always friendly. But this is by no means sure to be the 
ease. Indeed, as regards the two great divisions, more conspic- 
uous than any others in India, the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant, instead of there being friendship and codperation 
between them, there is much positive hostility. Of course, all 
this stands in the way of the advance of Christianity. It sets 
the Hindu and Mohammedan to saying: “ Here is a religion that 
comes to us pleading love; yet its sects hate each other. If it 
wants us to listen to it, let it practice what it preaches.” Or, 
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“‘ Here is a religion which comes to us declaring it has the truth. 
But every sect preaches it differently. Which is right? When 
they settle their differences, and agree among themselves what 
the truth is, it will be time enough for us to give attention to the 
matter. Until then we will keep our own religion.” Can we 
blame those to whom we offer our divided and sectarian Chris- 
tianity for thus speaking ? 

A greater hindrance still to the progress of Christianity in 
India is the character of the doctrines preached. The Roman 
Catholic preaches an infallible Church and an infallible Pope. 
Such infallibility it is not easy for either an intelligent Hindu or 
an intelligent Mohammedan to believe. The Catholic also teaches 
prayer to the Virgin Mary, and to various saints, and the con- 
stant use, in worship, of images and the crucifix. All this is 
repugnant to the Mohammedan who believes there is no God but 
God, and no proper object of worship except God. To the Hindu 
it does not seem so strange; indeed it is quite in the line of what 
he is accustomed to. But his question is, “ Why exchange one 
idolatry for another? If one is going to pray to any other beings 
than the one Supreme God, why not to one’s own Vishnu, and 
Siva, and Rama, and Lakshmi and Sarasvati? Are not these 
as good as the Christian’s Christ and Mary? And if images 
are good, why not keep one’s own, instead of throwing them 
away, and taking the Christian crucifix and images of Christian 
saints?” Even when it comes to those doctrines preached alike 
by Catholic and Protestant the situation is not much improved. 
Both preach an infallible Bible. But what proof do they offer? 
It seems to the Hindu and the Mohammedan that they offer none. 
Why, then, should one of them give up the Koran of his own 
people, and the other the Vedas of his, and accept, without proof, 
the sacred book of a foreign race? Moreover, as soon as the 
thoughtful Hindu and Mohammedan begin to examine this so- 
called infallible book of the Christian, they find, with much that 
is high and beautiful and that commends itself as true, other 
things not a few of which seem to them unreasonable, absurd, 
and even immoral, as, for example, such stories as those of the 
talking serpent ; the flood and the ark; the talking ass ; the walls 
of a fortified city falling down at the blowing of rams’ horns ; 
a man living three days in the stomach of a fish; God at one 
time sending a lying spirit among the prophets to deceive a cer- 
tain king, and at another commanding a warrior chieftain to mur- 
der without mercy thousands of innocent women and children ; 
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Christ cursing a fig-tree for not having figs on it when the time 
for figs had not yet come; Christ in the Book of Revelation 
transformed from a being of love and pity to a being without 
love and pity, taking vengeance on his enemies in ways more 
shocking and bloody than anything attributed by the Hindus to 
their goddess Kali, the bloodiest of all their divinities. It should 
be borne in mind that to the people of non-Christian lands these 
Bible stories and representations are not surrounded by that halo 
of sacredness which tends to blind us to their irrational and un- 
ethical, not to say shocking character. Thus it is not difficult 
to see why Hindus and Mohammedans object when we ask them 
to throw away the sacred books which from their childhood they 
have been taught to venerate, and accept as an infallible standard 
of truth a strange and alien volume containing these matters. 

Furthermore, both Catholic and Protestant insist upon the ac- 
ceptance of the doctrines of the trinity, the incarnation, and the 
deity of Christ. Against these doctrines the Mohammedan re- 
volts utterly. He sees no ground for believing that they are 
true ; indeed they seem to him to destroy the great fundamental 
doctrine of the unity of God. On the other hand, the Hindu 
says: “ My own religion has its trinity ; why should I give that 
up? Is it not older than your trinity-doctrine? Is it not quite 
as well supported as yours? And as to incarnations, you have 
only one; my religion possesses the advantage of having nine or 
ten.” What can the trinitarian Christian answer ? 

If the Hindu is a man of education and progressive thought he 
will very likely add, “ True, I am growing skeptical regarding my 
own Hindu trinity and incarnations. But if I lay them aside, it 
will hardly be to take up others that seem to me to offer no better 
evidence of their truth. It will rather be to accept, if 1 continue 
to give attention to religion at all, that high religion of’ the soul, 
toward which all the best thought and deepest insight of Chris- 
tian as well as other lands seems to tend, which sees in God the 
Infinite and Eternal Spirit whose forms of manifestation are not 
three merely, but numberless ; and who incarnates himself not in 
a single miraculous man, in a single age, but in all humanity.” 

Still further, both Catholic and Protestant teach a scheme of 
vicarious atonement which, both to the Mohammedan and the 
Hindu, but especially to the Hindu, seems unethical and impos- 
sible. Indeed, of all the doctrines of modern orthodox Christian- 
ity, perhaps the one that seems to the intelligent Hindu least 
worthy of acceptance is that which represents Christ as bearing 
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the penalty of men’s sins and transferring to men his righteous- 
ness. To talk to a Hindu about substitutional virtue or vicarious 
punishment is like talking to him about substitutional intelligence 
or vicarious health, — an absurdity on its very face. That one 
being can be righteous, or be counted righteous, for another, or 
bear the consequences of another’s evil deeds, seems to him as 
impossible as that figs can bear thistles; nay, as unthinkable as 
that two and two can make five. To him it is an ethical axiom 
that ‘“‘ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap” sooner 
or later, even if it be in a thousandth rebirth. And is he not 
right? Does not the soundest ethical judgment of the world, 
including the Christian world, sustain him? What a pity it is, 
then, that Christianity should be presented to him not in its most 
ethical form, but in a form which fundamentally violates ethical 
law! ' 

Finally, both Catholic and Protestant preach a heaven of eter- 
nal bliss and a hell of eternal torments, to which Christianity 
alone holds the keys. According to the Protestant, all men who 
accept Christ —that is, who put their faith in the redemptive 
scheme as taught by Protestant orthodoxy — will have heaven 
opened to them with all its joys. All who do not, will be thrust 
into hell forever. According to the Catholic that which will open 
the gates of heaven is baptism into the one true Catholic Church. 
To be outside that Church is to be lost. Thus the alternative 
put before the Mohammedan and the Hindu by the Protestant 
is, Believe, or perish ; and by the Roman Catholic, Enter the true 
Church, or perish. When these heathen men and women hesitate, 
and inquire anxiously, “ If we accept your terms and gain admis- 
sion to your heaven, who will be there? Shall we find there our 
fathers and our ancestors whom we love?” what is the answer? 
The orthodox scheme, whether Protestant or Catholic, answers, 
can answer, only one thing: and that is, “ Nay, you will find none 
in heaven except those who have come in through one or the other 
of these two doors. Your ancestors are lost.” Is it strange that 
a religion with such a message does not commend itself readily to 
intelligent minds in India? What thinking man could respect a 
Hindu or a Mohammedan who would accept a heaven from which 
he knew his forefathers and the men and women whom he most 
loved and honored were shut out? 

These illustrations are sufficient to make clear what I mean 
when I say that the character of many of the doctrines preached 
by the average missionary in India, whether Catholic or Protest- 
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ant, is a serious hindrance to the progress of Christianity. Nor 
do I overstate the feeling that exists on this subject. No one can 
read the native periodical press of India or come into extended 
contact with the more intelligent native mind, as I have been per- 
mitted to do, without discovering that these objections to Chris- 
tianity are in the popular thought everywhere. That Christianity 
makes as much advance as it does in the face of such doctrines 
and of the antagonism which they awaken, shows its moral power 
and vitality. 

I must notice one other obstacle to the advance of Christianity 
in India. Perhaps it is as serious as any that I have named. It 
is the lives of those who stand there as the representatives of 
Christianity. Of course I do not mean the missionaries or their 
families. As has already been said, they are usually good people, 
who in character and conduct are a credit to Christianity, and go 
far to recommend it. Nor do I mean the native converts. These 
do not always live their new religion as well as could be wished, 
yet they seldom seriously scandalize it. I do mean the English and 
other Europeans who are in India for business and government 
purposes, or connected with the army that holds India in subjec- 
tion. Of course sweeping charges against this class would be 
unjust. There are no better people in the world than some of the 
English officials, business men, and even military men, in India. 
They are a credit to the country from which they came. They are 
an honor to Christianity. Their characters and lives reénforce the 
preaching of the missionaries and make their work easier. But 
there are others, many, of whom this cannot be said. The natives 
of India naturally look upon all persons who come from Chris- 
tian lands as Christians. If they see such persons living pure, 
true lives, they give Christianity the credit. If they discover 
them living lives of sin, they say, “See the fruits of Christian- 
ity.” In this they judge of us and our religion precisely as we 
do of them and theirs. . If we discover vice among them we are 
very quick to lay it at the door of their religious faith. At once 
we say, “ See what bad fruit their religion bears.” 

_ It is notorious that some of the worst vices of India have been 
introduced from Christian countries. Before the Europeans came 
there was very little drinking. Both Hindus and Mohammedans 
were remarkable for their temperance. But the Europeans have 
introduced drinking customs everywhere. I was amazed to see 
how almost universal is the habit of using intoxicants among the 
English. It was very rarely that I saw an Englishman, or even an 
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Englishwoman, at a hotel table or in an English home in India, 
or on the steamer going to or returning from India, who did not 
drink. Most often the kind of drink used was brandy or whiskey. 
The result of this general use of liquors among the English has 
been the spread of the custom far and wide among the native 
upper classes, and then from them down to the lower classes, until 
the evil now is very far-reaching and dreadful. I have seldom 
in my life heard more pitiful tales than some that were told me 
in India of the effects of drink. Bishop Hurst quotes the Arch- 
deacon of Bombay as saying, “ For every Christian we have made 
in India, we have made one hundred drunkards.” ! 

The story of opium in India is as sad and dark as that of 
liquor. The production of opium is an extensive and lucrative 
government monopoly, which has been built up for the sake of 
revenue. The chief foreign market is China, the Chinese gov- 
ernment having been compelled at the cannon’s mouth to permit 
the importation of the drug. But of course the revenue would 
be greater if there were a home market also. So, with a heart- 
lessness that seems incredible, the British rulers of India fora 
long term of years have been steadily encouraging its sale in all 
parts of the Indian empire. It would be hard to point out a 
blacker crime against humanity than is this conduct of the Indian 
government in thus deliberately inaugurating and carrying on a 
system of raising revenue by the degradation of the bodies and 
souls of its people. 

Another evil that has been much increased in India by the 
coming of Europeans is unchastity. The English soldiers have 
done almost as much harm by the impurity of their lives as by the 
bloody wars that they have carried on. Nor has the evil been 
confined to soldiers. Thousands of the young Englishmen who 
have gone to India, to engage in business or in the service of the 
government, seem to have left their characters and consciences at 
home, so far as this matter is concerned ; and the disaster they 
- have wrought, and the suffering they have caused, have been ter- 
rible enough. Generally in India, where there has not been con- 
tamination from foreign influences, the purity of women and the 
sanctity of the home are gratifyingly high. 

Of course these terrible facts, that drink and opium and sexual 
vice have been brought into India and entailed upon the Indian 
people by men reared under the influence of the Christian religion, 
necessarily create much prejudice in the native mind against 


1 Indika, p. 530. 
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Christianity, and make the work of the missionary very much 
harder than it otherwise would be. I only wonder that the preju- 
dice thus caused is not greater than it is. For let us imagine the 
tables turned, and then let us try to think how it would be with 
us. Suppose the Hindus had come to this country, and by force 
of superior arms had conquered it. Suppose there were now in 
our land 150,000 Hindus, some of them carrying on the govern- 
ment in their own way, some of them soldiers manning our forts 
and keeping us in awe, some of them business men gathering into 
their hands the lion’s share of the most profitable kinds of busi- 
ness of the land, and some of them missionaries, trying to convert 
us all to Hinduism. Then suppose, further, that these Hindu 
rulers of ours, these soldiers and these business men, had intro- 
duced among us on a large scale drunkenness, the use of opium, 
licentiousness, and other vices; is it credible that we should take 
kindly to their religion, or look with great favor upon the work of 
their missionaries ? 

These, then, are some of the obstacles — probably the principal 
ones — that stand in the way of the introduction of Christianity 
into India. It is easy to see how serious they are. Now let us 
look on the other side: for there is another side to the picture. I 
do not think I have painted in too strong colors the difficulties 
with which the cause of Christian missions in India has to con- 
tend. But there are certain helps and encouragements that need 
also to be pointed out, if we would understand the whole situa- 
tion. 

First of all, the fact that the missionaries themselves are, in 
nearly all cases, true, sincere, earnest, good men is of the greatest 
possible importance. This goes far to counterbalance the evil 
influence of the bad foreigners. If Mohammedans or Hindus 
point to evil Englishmen and say, “See, these are the natural 
products of Christianity,” it.is easy to reply, ‘‘ No, these men are 
bad because they disobey Christianity. If they lived up to the 
teachings of their religion they would be good, as you yourselves 
confess the missionaries are.” In the same way, the men of high 
moral and religious character among the English officials and 
business men, of whom there are many, also help to counteract the 
influence of the drink, the opium and the sexual vice, and show 
to the people of India what real Christianity, embodied in the 
life, means. 

A second thing that operates to disarm prejudice and win favor 


for Christianity is the fact that through it, directly or indirectly, 
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certain very important kinds of good are coming to India. An 
era of education is opening, such as neither Hinduism nor Mo- 
hammedanism ever created. New intellectual life is kindling 
throughout the whole Indian peninsula. Schools are being estab- 
lished in nearly every important village, high schools in all the 
larger towns, and colleges in the leading cities. Books are multi- 
plying. Periodicals are being issued by the thousand, are going 
everywhere, and are carrying knowledge to the people. Science 
is coming in. So is invention. Means of quick transit and com- 


‘munication are binding all parts of the land together. India is 
‘beginning to feel a unity and a national life such as she has not 
‘felt before for centuries, if ever. More than all this, she is com- 


ing into contact with other nations and peoples, and especially 
with the great nations and the splendid civilization of the West, 


-and through this contact she is beginning to feel the thrill of a 
great world-life. 


Of course many carp at all this, resist it and call it evil. But 
it is not so with the best minds. They see that it is an untold 


good. They see that it means rebirth to India, and a future more 


splendid than anything that she has dreamed. And what is more, 
they see that for all this enlarging life, and this birth of new 
hopes and prospects, India is indebted to Christian nations and 
more or less to Christianity. Christianity is the religion of the 
men and the nations that are leading the world. Christianity is 
the religion of the great world-movement of progress. Of course 
it is only one factor of this progress, but allied with it as it is, it 


-eannot be unworthy of the respect and attention of India. 


This contact of India with Christian lands, Christian civiliza- 
tion, Christian thought and Christian life, is steadily telling upon 
Indian thought. It is slowly but surely interesting India in 


‘Christianity. What is of the highest importance, it is helping 
-her to see that Christianity is a far larger thing than the narrow 
‘theology with which, hitherto, its history in India has been so 


largely identified. It is causing an ever increasing number of her 
‘more thoughtful minds to study Christianity, as it ought always 
to be studied, in its spirit, its ideals, its motives, its results, in the 
lives of its great representatives, in the work it is doing in the 
world, in its philanthropies, its charities, its beneficences. its moral 
reforms, and especially in the teachings, the spirit and the life of 
its great Founder. The result of such study is inevitable. Those 
who engage in it find their prejudice against Christianity more 
and more dissipated, and feel themselves increasingly drawn to it 
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by its reasonableness, its beauty, its undeniable moral power, and 
its unequaled achievements for humanity. Whatever progress 
Christianity is making, among the educated and more influential 
minds of India, is the result of such influences as these, not of the 
theological teachings of the missionaries. It is in this growing 
identification of Christianity in the public thought, not with a set 
of dogmas, but with a spirit, with an ideal of life, with that which 
is morally most virile, creative and exalted in the civilization of 
the West, that the hope of Christianity in India lies; as, indeed, 
it is in the same kind of larger interpretation of Christianity that 
its hope in the world lies. It is a great pity that Christianity 
should not be represented in India by its broadest minds, — minds 
that would be quick to recognize and welcome whatever is good in 
other religions ; minds that would everywhere present Christianity 
to the Indian people in forms least dogmatic or controversial, and 
most reasonable, most ethical and most spiritual. 

Let us not, however, underrate the value of the work done by 
the missionaries, narrow as many of them are. They are not 
reaching the higher Hindu castes. They are not reaching the 
Mohammedans. They are not reaching the Parsees or the Bud- 
dhists. Only to a very slight extent are they reaching the educated 
classes. The native thought and intelligence of India almost 
wholly reject their dogmas. Such converts as they make are found 
mainly among the lowest castes (or outcasts) and consist of per- 
sons who have the least influence in society. Yet this does not 
mean that they are not doing good. They are unquestionably 
doing great good, partly by the very work of converting these 
poor, despised people, and thus giving them a new standing, and 
imparting a new and higher impulse to their lives. Hinduism 
neglects the poor. Caste treads them under foot. But Christian- 
ity in all its forms befriends them. It is to be said to the honor 
of all the Protestant missions of India at least, of whatever name, 
that they are helping, instructing, and lifting up the lower classes, 
and offering to them hopes and prospects such as they could not 
have had under their old faiths. This is much, very much. 

But this is not all. While missions are not converting many 
persons of education or of standing, and while they are not greatly 
affecting directly the main currents of Indian thought, they are 
an important factor in a great religious evolution. More and 
more as time goes on, and the missionary learns by experience 
what is possible and what is not, his work tends to enlarge and 
become many-sided. To his preaching and catechising he adds 
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educational and charitable work. Wherever he goes, he plants a 
school. In the large centres he establishes his high schools and 
colleges. He organizes zenana missions to carry knowledge of the 
Bible and of much else that is important, to women in the seclu- 
sion of their homes. In many places he establishes medical mis- 
sions, with hospitals, and free dispensaries for the poor. 

Nor should it be forgotten that even the very presence of the 
missionary in a community is likely to be an enlightening in- 
fluence. Usually he is a man of considerable education, often he 
is a college graduate. He has brought with him to India some- 
thing of the thought, the culture, the ideals of life, the habits and 
customs of the Western world. He introduces higher standards of 
living. He gives his influence in favor of better public sanitation, 
better homes for the people, better streets and public buildings, 
better public improvements generally. His home and family life, 
in which the wife receives the same consideration as her hus- 
band, and the daughters are educated with the same care as the 
sons, becomes a valuable object-lesson in the community where he 
dwells. Thus the Christian missions of India, in spite of their 
belated theology, have a place, and a very important place, among 
the influences that are operating to break up India’s stagnation, 
to overthrow her religious superstitions, and to turn her toward 
the light. The mental and moral ferment going on as the result 
of all these influences is tremendous. We can only very imper- 
fectly realize it. 

What will the result of it all be for religion? ‘Will Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism be overthrown? I dare not say this. I 
dare not expect it. He knows little of what it means for a great 
historic faith to weave its roots into the very fibre of the souls of 
a people for thousands of years, who talks lightly of the overthrow 
of either of these great religions of India. But there are strong 
and growing signs that they will be more or less reformed and 
purified, — particularly Hinduism. Everything shows that India 
has already distinctly entered upon the task of purging away the 
worst of her religious superstitions, and bringing herself by de- 
grees into line with the moral ideals of the West. Her progress 
is slow, and must be slow; but it cannot be permanently checked. 

Is India approximating Christianity ? That depends upon what 
we mean by Christianity. She is certainly not approximating 
Roman Catholic Christianity, or Calvinistic Protestantism, or any 
form of dogmatic orthodoxy. The Christianity of the Beatitudes, 
the Golden Rule, the Lord’s Prayer, and Paul’s chapter on 
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Charity, have a great charm for the better minds of India. There 
are many indications that India is moving in the general direc- 
tion of such a Christianity. Indeed in her Brahmo Somaj, and 
approximately also in her Arya Somaj, she already has such a 
Christianity existing among her own people, set in operation by 
her own sons. Whether these Somajes will ever become widely 
accepted, or not, is as yet uncertain. But everything indicates 
that they mark the path along which her religious development is 
moving and is likely to. move. 

What, then, will be the future of Christian missions? Will 
their work increase, or will it decline? I think it will increase. 
But the extent to which it will do so must depend largely, without 
doubt, upon the question whether or not the missions broaden 
their theological basis. Doubtless there is room for some, indeed 
for considerable, increase, on their present basis. I do not see 
any reason why, without any change, their conquests among the 
less intelligent classes (where their successes thus far have mainly 
been) should not go on until the lower-caste Hindus and the half- 
civilized hill-tribes become quite largely Christian. To make 
advance here the main requisite is zeal. There is little thought- 
opposition to be encountered. The looseness or entire absence 
of caste regulations greatly diminishes the social difficulties to 
be overcome. The task to be accomplished is simply that every- 
where relatively easy one, of a people of high civilization impos- 
ing its customs and its religion upon classes of people very much 
below it. 

But as soon as we reach the educated and high-caste Hindus, 
and the Mohammedans, the situation wholly changes. Then the 
question becomes the very serious one suggested at the beginning 
of this paper, Can Christianity, no matter with how high a civili- 
zation it may be allied, conquer strong, proud, highly organized, 
historic religions? Toward the answer to this crucial question it 
must be confessed the history of India thus far furnishes very 
little data. The only thing that seems clear is that, if Christian- 
ity ever does gain any considerable acceptance among leading 
native minds, Mohammedan, Hindu, Parsee, Buddhist or Jain, it 
must be a form of Christianity less theological, less peculiarly 
“ Western,” more sympathetic towards other faiths, and in every 
way broader and more liberal than that which has been generally 
preached in India up to this time. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Ann Arsor, MICH. 
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A SATYR ASPIRES. 


I. 


To know something of Walt Whitman’s fundamental qualities 
one need not read him. His work, to be sure, embodies him; 
but his first, his physical, body reveals him shy as a deer and very 
near to wild nature. His face, especially at the time of his pub- 
lishing the original “ Leaves of Grass,” is sylvan.!_ His full lips, 
with their smile of almost mocking indifference to law, suggest 
the joyous animal keenness of sensation that underlies much of 
his imaginative power; and his arching eyebrows make him a 
very satyr. But he is more than that. In his glance there 
appears a reflective self; if he is a satyr, he is a satyr with a 
soul. 

This soul turns out to be a hugely vital force. It impels Walt 
Whitman to live all manner of active lives, and, still unsatisfied, 
to throw himself imaginatively into everything under the sun. 
He is the life of the buffalo and of the grass, of every animal, 
of every man, of the world. This satyr has become Pan, the god 
All. 

Even thus, however, Walt Whitman is not satisfied. For as 
the imaginative life of his soul makes him Pan, its spiritual and 
reflective power presents him to himself as a microcosm poten- 
tially one with the divine cosmos. To realize this unity he must 
know all mental and religious as well as all physical life. He 
must seize on all the wisdom of the world, accept all theories, 
swallow all doctrines. He must comprehend the divine ideas 
behind science and religion, behind man, these States and the 
universe. Then in his exalted completeness he will so depict all 
things as to show their ideality ; transfusing them with his own 
glad spirit, he will sing their utter rightness. He will be a Poet 
for the encouragement of man. 

This was Walt Whitman’s enormous programme for self-de- 
velopment and self-expression for the development of others. 
Any attempt to carry it out would be striking. His attempt 
nourished an invigorating man and brings a great comrade to 
many. Quite to succeed, however, he would have had to be com- 
plete and absolute, in a word God. Actually, whatever he may 

1 Leaves of Grass, the volume published last year for Whitman’s literary 


executors by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, in admirable form, includes all 
his poems. 
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sometimes have imagined himself, he was an incomplete man, and 
largely influenced by his crude though exalted time. 

Just how fatally surroundings made the man, just how inde- 
pendently he developed himself, cannot be defined. Only changes 
and growths restricted and watched in a laboratory can be fully 
accounted for. But, while Whitman, the lawless, is by no means 
a laboratory phenomenon, this much is obvious, — the faith which 
he was taught, faith in an infinite, omnipotent God, fed his innate 
tendency toward faith. His naturally active sympathy and vital 
joyousness made him the familiar friend of the common folk, 
good and evil, in Long Island and New York; and his friend- 
ships and adventures developed his democratic sympathy and joy- 
ous vitality. His school-teaching and his journalistic dabblings 
stimulated his alert but scattering mind. He went exploring in 
literature, music, art and philosophy. And though he rejected 
much, he was inevitably impressed by the dominating doctrines of 
the day, especially transcendentalism, determinism and evolution. 

Here, surely, were influences and materials heterogeneous 
enough, — science, religion, the people, good, evil. Stimulated 
by this chaos he reacted on it and grew in individual power. 
Gradually the octopus mind of the man crushed all his physical, 
emotional and intellectual experiences into a formless whole ; his 
voleanic fire fused all into seething lava; or rather his soul, after 
permeation with it all, reincarnated itself in a throbbing body of 
poems at whose core one’s spirit finds a great spirit, but in which 
analysis finds theories somewhat confused. For Walt Whitman 
never comprehended, never really grasped, any theory. He lacked 
that mental ability to form and to mould, without which one may 
have plentiful ideas about many subjects, but no firm idea of any. 
On the contrary, he dwelt much in a haze of metaphysical acqui- 
sitions, — his partisans call it the philosophy of Hegel, — in which 
all things looked vaguely great and all heads seemed crowned 
with halos. Thus for him idealist theories completed “ Leaves of 
Grass.” To us, however, it must seem chaotic and largely void 
of meaning, unless we trace how his joyful power drove and de- 
spised his reason. 

II. 

Walt Whitman had glorious feelings about the splendor of his 
own nature. But to make this splendor absolute he required 
self-comprehension. ‘ What, then, is Walt Whitman?” he may 
have asked himself. He was a man happy and impulsive ; 
because he was healthy, he felt that he and all the world were 
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admirable ; because he was impulsive, he felt that his own and all 
men’s deeds were inevitable. To account for the latter feeling, 
he seized on the determinist doctrine that, somewhat as the pull 
at a trigger causes hammer-stroke and bullet-flight, so the events 
of life make the forces of character explode in deeds; or, to be 
exact, that all human actions are determined by character acted 
on by circumstances and continually modifying them in the course 
of natural law. Then, to account for his happiness, Walt Whit- 
man turned to his faith that God orders all things, and, combin- 
ing it with the determinist dogma of science, formed a theory of 
predestination which surely must set the hair of Calvin’s ghost 
on end, — the theory that Walt Whitman’s joyous impulses were 
divine law. 

But how should he account for his savage delight in lawless- 
ness and rebellion, in the imaginative value of evil, in its splen- 
did realness? Nothing simpler! Evil must be divine; else it 
could not exist: how could aught exist apart from the Infinite ? 
“ And surely,” he thought, “God as well as I must rejoice in 
the large open-handedness and in the generous destructiveness 
of evil. Moreover,” he went on, “ there must be purpose in it.” 
For sin had deepened his nature and made his animal self more 
human. Recognizing this, the Satyr straightway concealed his 
cloven hoofs in philosophical shoes several sizes too large for him, 
and donned Hegelian spectacles. Metamorphosed into a meta- 
physical evolutionist, he saw that, as man is latent in the germ, 
some great future must be latent in man, and that evil must be a 
natural part of the growth by which it is attained. Thus, Whit- 
man joyously perceived, evil is a necessary element of life, and 
as divinely inspired as good. 

Sin, then, was reconciled with happiness. And as Love, an ex- 
panding and dispensing force, hardly required explanation, Whit- 
man’s self-analysis seemed complete. But there remained, essen- 
tial in his intuitive, poetic soul, a sense of mystery, sweet wonder 
and a wonderful faith. He felt there must be a beautiful hidden 
meaning in our life. All its activity must be for the sake of 
something more permanent, more real, than its fleeting and illu- 
sive phenomena. Surely 

Amid the measureless grossness and slag 

Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 

Nestles the seed perfection. 
This was a hard doctrine — too hard for Whitman to hold stead- 
ily. Potential perfection was, after all, so very impalpable that it 
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barely explained Whitman’s joy in all actual things. So he took 
refuge in a pseudo-explanatory phrase: bowing to the transcen- 
dentalists, he decided that all is made clear by the “ Divinity of 
the Soul.” 

A divine soul! Instead of making all things clear, the notion 
filled Whitman’s mind with confusion. For he held it, not rea- 
sonably, but as a vague prop to temperamental optimism. It sup- 
ported the Mystic’s innate tendency, perhaps an inherited Quaker 
tendency, toward thinking himself inspired. Thus spiritualizing 
the Satyr’s physical delight in life, it made him seem perfect and 
divine, — divine with a joyful and contagious divinity that defied 
all things. For him, accordingly, imperfection no longer existed ; 
the real and the ideal were merged together in transcendental 
glory ; commonplace fact became spiritually wondrous; and, as 
Thoreau humorously said, there was “ something cosmical” even 
in “the faint hum of a mosquito.” 


III. 


The transcendental optimism so congenial to Whitman’s mysti- 
cally joyous temperament muddled but inspired his views of God, 
of democracy and of democratic life; for all depended on his 


optimistic and transcendental conception of himself. The Poet, 
hearing that an immanent holy spirit was leading him by the law 
of his being through evil and through love toward ultimate per- 
fection, metaphorically called himself divine ; and trapped in his 
own metaphor, he believed himself divine already. No one, not 
even God, could be more perfect. So entirely did Whitman like 
this idea that he made God after his own image, a fourfold unity 
of law, rebellious sin, love and tae spirit. To the nation also he 
gave his own attributes. Finally he set himself drolly up, lop- 
sided though he was, as the typical man. All men were’cast in 
his mould. All men, therefore, as his sympathies told him, were 
God and the nation in little. 

All men being divine, all men are equal. On this conception 
Whitman built an ideal of democracy at once inspiring and nar- 
row. He stirred men by teaching that each of them has rights 
as a wonderful creature of God. But, when he chanted the aver- 
age man as peculiarly divine, his listeners guessed that bad logic 
might be the cause. Perhaps Whitman’s feeling that all common- 
place men are divine made him think all divine men should be 
commonplace. Perhaps deference to majority rights made him 
rank crudeness above civilization. But, whatever the reason, he 
formed his democracy of commonplace elements. 
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Whitman’s ideal citizen was this fetich—a divine tramp, 
rejoicing in semi-poverty eked out by imaginary ownership of real 
estate. The worshipful rite of levelling-down, however, showed 
no meanness in the idolater. It meant loyalty to early surround- 
ings and appreciation of the beauty hidden in simple things, 
appreciation so keen that he felt no personal need of things 
richer. The superb self-confidence of his spirit could not recog- 
nize that an exquisite environment is necessary to the develop- 
ment of some most lovable natures. He feared expensive beauty 
as poisonous honey and the overripeness that precedes decay. He 
found possession of luxuries an encumbrance to burly indepen- 
dence, and his sense of justice was shocked by the social order in 
which a few enjoy though many want. Unable to see what justice 
really required — opportunity for every man according to his 
capacity —he preached not merely our orthodox “ equality of 
opportunity,” but also equality in poverty. 

While Whitman’s apotheosis of commonplace conditions thus 
led him toward socialism, his deification of even commonplace 
men, his worship of the individual, gave him a healthy distrust 
of “ outside authority.” He would not legislate us into cramped 
uniformity. He would rather leave us unhampered. Indeed, 
he would have reveled in some anarchist community, like the 
universal society of atoms, in which each individual could freely 
follow his impulses till they were turned or destroyed by the 
peaceful influence of other natural forces, or by clash and col- 
lision. But common sense showed him that human devilishness 
needs some restraint. Seeing that law is a practical necessity, he 
cheerfully made it a spiritual principle. As sanctioned by ma- 
jorities of miraculous average men it was, he felt sure, a divine 
element in the nature of these States. 

Actual America, Whitman’s devout patriotism told him, was 
after all a fully fit battle-ground for the typical man. This 
nation, the outcome and justification of all former civilizations, 
was in real harmony with human nature. For, as he had already 
seen, our divine democracy was, like himself, a fourfold unity of 
law, rebellion, love and the indwelling ideal of spirit. Its strug- 
gling life was a gigantic individual’s. It lived, sinned and grew. 
Even that “ foulest crime,” the war, seemed to Walt Whitman 
divinely ordained. Even the death of Lincoln, his hero, seemed 
a finally beneficent atonement, a bloody sacrament, pledging us 
to unity. Even hate and turmoil proving this martyrdom un- 
availing would not quench Whitman’s faith : such “ divine tumul- 
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tuousness ” would be merely an encouraging sign of vitality. On 
the other hand, our spiritually dead materialism he believed to be 
somehow a necessary preliminary to our spiritual life. Thus 
everywhere he taught absolute confidence and devotion. For he 
believed that through confidence the ideal of democracy, univer- 
sal comradeship, might quickly be made real ; and with metaphy- 
sical jingoism he prophesied the principles of these States finally 
ruling the world. 

But, though Whitman’s joyous transcendentalism gave him 
dazzled faith in our own expanding democracy, he often saw that 
even thirty States were not yet ruled by the comradely ideals 
of justice and love for which they existed. When his obstinate 
optimism did not quite blind him, Walt Whitman, who hated 
unhealthy imperfection as clergymen hate strong evil, could bit- 
terly condemn “ these cities crowded with petty grotesques, mal- 
formations, phantoms playing meaningless antics.” Still he 
trusted ; evolution, the law of life, would surely perfect all men. 
Did this imply that men are imperfect, perhaps even differently 
imperfect, unequal? Whitman never asked himself the ques- 
tion. He felt instinctively that it would make the foundations of 
his democracy quake beneath him; and he cautiously buttressed 
them with determinism. All things, he repeated, are divinely 
ordered, and “ that which fills its period and place is equal to 
any.” Such equality, of course, is esoteric, as mysterious as the 
divinity of mosquitoes. The democratic assumption that men are 
divinely or even civically equal is justifiable only because it tends 
to develop men’s divinity. This, however, was the very purpose 
of Whitman’s ideal America, and the object of all his doctrines. 


IV. 


Strong desire to multiply men after his own image made Whit- 
man propound reasons for joy. By his mystic determinism, espe- 
cially, he justified the whole world, its good and evil, its mosquitoes 
and men. And this paradoxical rebel’s seemingly inconsistent 
“ whatever is, is right” led to no torpid toryism ; it sustained 
and imparted his valiant cheer. Better perhaps than the maxim 
of discontent, “ whatever is, is wrong,” it led from indolence to 
progressive self-reliance. 

Whitman’s gospel — a wholesome tonic though very bitter to 
dogmatists — was an exhortation to naturalness. His own, the 
typical human nature, he had found perfect, for delight in its 
healthiness precluded his imagining a better. Following it, then, 
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he rejoiced always, and bade others similarly be natural and 
rejoice. In case of disappointments he even made joy somewhat 
unnaturally imperative. Horrid surroundings and sin must not 
diminish it. Rather they must be recognized gladly as a right 
part of an utterly right fact, the sufferer’s natural evolution 
through evil and struggles and love. Such evolution, Whitman 
rejoiced to think, is in every man really inevitable. 

For self-development, then, Whitman relied on his whole na- 
ture, not merely on his best self, but on all his impulses. His 
combativeness and rebellion as well as love must animate his zig- 
zag advance on perfection. That some of the zigzags skirted 
hell frighted Whitman not at all. His gospel, unlike Emerson’s 
somewhat pale individualism, remained hot-blooded. Better, he 
thought, do evil sincerely than good subserviently, for evil, too, 
was divine. Weakly and blatantly, Whitman worshiped it as a 
sign of his strength. But he did not really find it as admirable 
as goodness, only “ just as important.” For, though Whitman, 
the rebel, seldom rebelliously fought against himself, he knew 
the true value of evil as a challenge to strengthening combat. 

However extravagantly Whitman sometimes glorified evil, he 
was full of a fine fighting spirit that inevitably attacked it. His 
very impulses of revolt made him optimistically recognize strug- 
gle as the law of life. ‘ Now understand me well,” he fatefully 
announced, “ it is provided in the essence of things that from any 
fruition of success, no matter what, shall come forth something 
to make a greater struggle necessary.” This principle, more- 
over, was no blindly accepted necessity. Even Whitman’s gayest 
conquests were not a gleefully meaningless exercise. Like every- 
thing else in life, fighting seemed to Whitman part of necessary 
progress. 

Toward what sort of perfection Whitman was evolving he 
could not very definitely explain. Increase of strength, however, 
and increase of size attended the process, to the delight of Walt’s 
American soul. Size and strength, indeed, were two of his most 
animal characteristics, and growth in them was his persistent 
though unconscious purpose. Struggle he prescribed because it 
develops strength: sin he admired as a result and a cause of vig- 
orous personality. Thus, for Whitman, nearly half of life was a 
strengthening, an intensification of individuality. 

But Whitman’s second tendency, his growth in size, led 
through love toward vague impersonality. His loving soul seemed 
to expand indefinitely. First love for women gave it tender 
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breadth — then his manly love of men, a supernormally, almost 
abnormally emotional comradeship, made the interests and feel- 
ings of others largely his. Dilating with a sense of justice and 
utter sympathy, his soul came to absorb all men into itself; and, 
still expanding, it became one with the world. 


My ties and ballasts leave me, my elbows rest in sea-gaps, 
I skirt sierras, my palms cover continents. 


He soared among the paths of heaven, and with him whirled the 
earth and the stars. His soul, which had longed in mystical 
homesickness for the Ideal, his soul the strong lover of justice 
and perfect love, seemed reunited with the Infinite Perfection out 
of which all things are born. 

Whitman’s dream of the soul reabsorbed in divinity appar- 
ently contradicted its individual growth. The reabsorption of 
the body in earth also brought the problem of mortality to the 
man of happiness and faith. Strangely enough, his very optimism 
increased the puzzle. For as everything, it asserted, is divine and 
spiritual, the body is divine and spiritual, in fact is the soul. 

The thin red jellies within you and me, the bones and the marrow of bones, . . . 
O I say now these are the soul. 

But these decay and grow up again as grass, “the beautiful uncut 
hair of graves.”” The body loses its identity in the “cosmos,” 
and the soul is dissolved — is it not? — in the “ mystic ocean” of 
God. 

Luckily the optimism which made the puzzle eluded it. The 
faithful happiness which supported Whitman through war and 
kept him singing through the icy desolation of old age showed 


him 
The body lurking there within the body, 
The only purport of the form thou art, the real I myself. — 


And again Whitman said, 


Of your body, and any man or woman’s real body, 
Item for item it will elude the hands of the corpse-cleaners and pass to fitting 
spheres. 


So Whitman’s optimism helped him to a wonderful faith in death, 
the deliverer of the real body, that is the soul, the “real real” 
which lives despite the dispersal of its somehow beneficent dream, 
the illusion of matter. 

Joy in death, then, the climax of Whitman’s joy in life, neces- 
sitated his making the material body, and so the whole world of 
matter, illusory. Not only the problem of death, but also the 
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presence of evil among all actual things, made the poet seize on 
idealist doctrines. Disease, war, sorrow, — these things must be 
a dream ; universal health, joy and justice must be eternally real. 
Thus Whitman felt. Reasonably to formulate such feelings, how- 
ever, was beyond his mental power. All the reasoning, indeed, 
by which he tried to comprehend and complete his spirit turned 
out ineffectual. And, as compared with his intuitions, under- 
standing seemed to him quite futile. “I perceive,” he said, “I 
have not really understood anything, not a single object, and that 
no man ever can.” 

In this mood Whitman often put away theorizing and returned 
to spontaneous life. He peacefully enjoyed the spirit of comrade- 
ship, which was to realize loving justice in these States ; and lived 
with Nature also. For Nature more than men fed his dreams. 
“ A morning-glory at my window,” he said, “satisfies me more 
than the metaphysics of books.” Nature, in fact, delighted him 
so utterly that he imagined it perfect. Falling into his frequent 
transcendental delusion that actual things are ideal, he made 
Nature his God. Blinding himself to its cruelty and its diseases, 
he saw it healthy and peaceful. He loved it, followed it, spirit- 
ually united himself with it, and as time passed was almost reab- 
sorbed in it. His face became like some hoary bird’s, then, as we 
see it in the frontispiece to “ Good-by, My Fancy,” — so gnarled 
that we take it for the trunk of an oak. While his body thus 
tended toward the earth, his spirit rested in Nature; in himself 
he realized his prophecy for all men that 


Nature and man shall be disjoin’d and diffus’d no more, 
The true son of God shall absolutely fuse them. 


V. 


Whitman’s love of nature, soothing though it was in the midst 
of metaphysical puzzles, could not lull his impulse to theorize. 
Nothing could keep him simply the Poet. Indeed the Poet in 
him might never have sung had not the Teacher hit on verse as a 
persuasive medium for doctrine. 

Whitman wrote to make Americans. Accordingly his poems 
must be “ American,” that is, independent, rebellious, free, — free 
and turbulent as “these States.” And since our Liberty, evolved 
from all former authority, was natural, the American poet must 
be natural. The Modern Muse must put away all artificial pomp, 
must crudely sing the Divine Present and the Celestial Common- 
place. 
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“Come, Muse,” cries Whitman, — 


Come, Muse, migrate from Greece and Ionia. . . . 


Placard “ Removed ” and “ To Let ” on the rocks of your snowy Parnassus . . 
She comes... 


Making directly for this rendezvous, vigorously clearing a path for herself, 
striding through the confusion, 

By thud of machinery and shrill steam-whistle undismay’d, 

Bluff’d not a bit by drain-pipe, gasometers, artificial fertilizers, 

Smiling and pleased, with a palpable intent to stay, 

She’s here, installed amid the kitchen-ware. 


Taking Walt by the arm this Virago of Poetry led him through 
crowded streets, over broad prairies, down ravines, and beside the 
sea. She bade him lovingly copy brute facts, and not remould 
them. And Transcendentalism repeated to him that he must not 
alter the divinity of things as they are; rather, since he had been 
stimulated by contemplating this chaotic world, he must stimulate 
the world by picturing its chaos. 

For once the rebellious poet was docile. As he could not re- 
east his experience harmoniously, he hooted at harmony, and 
was blind to the consequences. ‘ Tallying” each part of “ these 
States,” he naively expected to make magnificently processional 
poems: too often they were catalogues. Painting the Universe 
with transcendental enthusiasm bit by bit, he hoped to produce 
cosmic panoramas ; in fact he achieved a dauby confusion of stars, 
microbes, grass and men that sets the spectator’s mind awhirl 
with cosmically centrifugal thoughts. Thus instead of stimulat- 
ing, Whitman discouraged the few brave explorers in the “ Song 
of Myself” and “ Starting from Paumanok.” 

But when Whitman treated less enormous subjects, his poems 
became clearer —a trifle clearer. Like impressionist pictures, 
they were collections of suggestive dabs. Take, for example, the 
opening of “ Old Ireland: ” — 


Far hence amid an isle of wondrous beauty, 

Crouching over a grave an ancient sorrowful mother, 

Once a queen, now lean and tattered, seated on the ground, 

Her old white hair drooping dishevel’d round her shoulders, 

At her feet fallen an unused royal harp, 

Long silent, she too long silent, mourning her shrouded hope and heir, 
Of all the earth her heart most full of sorrow because most full of love. 


What could be more incoherent? Yet we manage to merge the 


separate suggestions together, so that they form a very tender 
whole. 


In method, then, the formless and transcendental poet is largely 
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an impressionist. Like other impressionists, he is often bril- 
liantly realistic. By noting down all manner of facts and keen 
sensations — noting them, too, with a half-mystic joy quite 
unknown to more earthly realists— he makes poems that glow 
and vibrate. They rouse us to imagine odors, colors, flashes 


of yellow, for example, and sound, in “Sparkles from the 
Wheel: ” — 


The scene and all its belongings, how they seize and affect me, 

The sad sharp-chinn’d old man with worn clothes and broad shoulder-band of 
leather, ... 

The group, (an unminded point set in a vast surrounding, ) 

The attentive quiet children, the loud, proud, restive bass of the streets, 

The low hoarse purr of the whirling stone, the light-press’d blade, 

Diffusing, dropping, sideways darting, in tiny showers of gold 

Sparkles from the wheel. 

Here Whitman’s joy in sensations has helped him suggest a 
picture of vivid total effect. As a rule, however, the fascination 
of details prevents him from conceiving either subject or poem as 
a whole, and makes him love phrases, the individuals of poetry, 
more warmly than the complete democracy. For this reason, 
perhaps, his phrases at their best have the spontaneous perfection 
of very high art. They freely express his perception of facts 
and his emotional conception of the worlds or of a flower. He is 
the keenest of realists when he says, “The carpenter dresses his 
plank, the tongue of the foreplane whistles its wild ascending 
lisp.” He is sweepingly lyric when he chants the sea as “ Howler 
and scooper of storms, capricious and dainty sea.” In many 
another phrase, more beautiful than all but a few of the long 
poems, he proves himself a most sensitive miniaturist. 

Whitman’s success, one might almost say, varies inversely with 
the length of his products. For, excepting certain miraculous 
triumphs of constructive emotion, his long works are cut to pieces 
by transcendentalism, while shorter passages it leaves undeformed 
and even inspires. Indeed the same transcendentalism which 
blurred his philosophy and poisoned much of his art is the life of 
his spirit. It encouraged him to “yawp,” but it roused him to 
sing. And, though it gave him a chaotic method of frescoing 
the cosmos, it filled his most microscopic paintings with the beauty 
of mysterious joy. 

Transcendentalism revealed to him the dubious divinity even 
of insignificant and undeveloped things. 

The first step awed me and pleased me so much, 
I have hardly gone and hardly wish to go any further, 
But stop and loiter all the time to sing it in ecstatic songs. 
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The optimism which these lines suggest led him to intone Te 
Deums before an ash-barrel; and the desire to preach it misled 
him chanting among brothels. It made him glorify lust till he 
over-developed the naturally erotic tendencies of his art and mag- 
nified the flesh so brutally that even the least prudish shrink. 
Yet he was almost justified. “Children of Adam,” though dam- 
nable as a work of phallic bad taste, was praiseworthy as a protest. 
By the persecution which it brought on Whitman, this set of 
naked but generally healthy songs proved the ideals of his time 
hypocritical, or abnormally monkish. Protest against such ideals 
could hardly be too brutal. Even at the cost of taste, it was 
essential to proclaim the animal instincts of man not devilish but 
right, and a necessary though primitive part of the divine order. 
In making this proclamation Whitman was as right morally as 
he was artistically wrong. 

But Whitman the transcendentalist was more than a preacher. 
Perception of divine possibilities lurking throughout the universe 
so gladdened and strengthened him that, now and then, he forgot 
didacticism and false esthetics, brothels and ash-barrels, and ap- 
propriately expressed his rough sweet self. 

He was essentially less crude than he often seems. In express- 
ing his highest experiences Whitman transcended timid bravado, 
uncouthness and blustering. He forgot the delights of polyglot 
cacophony ; forgot his yell of ‘* Allons Camarados,” and spoke, 
roughly perhaps, but with serious feeling. Thus, for example, 
deeply patriotic emotion filled his invocation to the flag : — 

Angry cloth I saw there leaping ! 

I stand again in leaden rain your flapping folds saluting, 

I sing you over all, flying beckoning through the fight — O the hard-contested 
fight ! 

The ite ope their rosy-flashing muzzles — the hurtled balls scream, 

The battle-front forms amid the smoke — the volleys pour incessant from the 
line, 

Hark, the ringing word Charge ! — now the tussle and the furious maddening 

ells, 

Now the corpses tumbled curl’d upon the ground, 

Cold, cold in death, for precious life of you, 

Angry cloth I saw there leaping. 


Idealistic as Whitman was in this and the other vital songs of 
war, his energetic transcendentalism made him almost more him- 
self in imagined experiences. His huge desire for expansive 


union with the World-Spirit made him dream himself strangely 
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one with the physical universe. And thus, becoming the god All, 
he proclaimed : — 


Within me latitude widens, longitude lengthens, 

Asia, Africa, Europe, are to the east — America is provided for in the west, 

Banding the bulge of the earth winds the hot equator, 

Curiously north and south turn the axis ends, 

Within me is the longest day, the sun wheels in slanting rings, it does not set 
for months. 

Stretch’d in due time within me the midnight sun just rises above the horizon 
and sinks again, 

Within me zones, seas, cataracts, forests, voleanoes, groups, 

Malaysia, Polynesia, and the great West Indian islands. 


This is Whitman indeed: Whitmania, one might call it. For, 


though thoroughly honest and oddly exhilarating, it is unsound. 


Its jagged form and strained spirit show Whitman striving madly 
toward mysticism. But on mystical or more human heights he was 
filled with a serener spirit that required harmony in its utterance. 
He learned this partly, partly originated it. From the Elizabeth- 


-ans he learned the broad sweep of his lines to Custer : — 


Thou of the tawny flowing hair in battle, . . 
Now ending well in death the splendid fever of thy deeds. 


Partly, perhaps, from church liturgies he learned the poetic calm 


.of his chant : — 


Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 
Health, peace, salvation universal. 

Is it a dream ? 

Nay, but the lack of it a dream, 

And failing it life’s love and life a dream 
And all the world a dream. 


‘In many another passage, too, Whitman shows various influences 
of classic and modern literature. Yet his most beautiful work is 


essentially new; it is the spontaneous liquid and lulling expres- 


-sion of his individual spirit. 


Come, lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate death. 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love — but praise! praise ! praise ! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death, . . . 


Approach, strong deliveress, 
When it is so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing the dead, 
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Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death. 


With utmost gentleness and love Whitman sang the whole lyric 
of which this hymn to “ vast and well-veiled death” is part. And 
his sorrow in the death of Lincoln, his dear hero, performed the 
miracle of constructive emotion, the perfect picturing of deep 
experience, which in taking thought he had only hindered. 

By this poem, then, and by a few others of nearly equal earnest- 
ness and freedom, Whitman the artist must be ranked. Some 
critics have read them and condemned. ‘ Whitman,” they have 
said, “is not a poet: he lacks the necessary regularity and polish 
which his own incompetence made him dislike.” Agreed: he is 
not a poet. We will say it is our whim to label him a writer of 
prose. But then, ignoring labels, dogmas and prejudices, we 
must be allowed freely to feel his mysterious beauty and some- 
what dumbly to admire those phrases, passages and whole works 
which poets have pondered and most warmly loved. For Whit- 
man’s highest successes are so illusive that even most delicate 
critical analysis would be clumsy. He can be appreciated only 
as he succeeded, by the rare aid of feeling. 

For Whitman, it strikes one at last, there is something tragic, 
could he understand it, in the partial and necessarily narrow 
nature of such success. He purposed no delicately emotional 
appeal to subtly perceptive readers ; he aimed at intellectual and 
widely popular influences. But his most real appeal is that of 
mysterious emotion ; and his theories of democratic art only made 
his art unpopular. The people’s love of varnish rejected his 
“slovenly” work. But, though only exceptional freight-hands 
and stage-drivers will ever heed a word of his rant or of his soft 
singing, his spirit will triumph in democracy. Too divine for the 

“divine average,” its courageous sweetness and justice will inspire 
a few strong and delicate thinkers; and gaining from them the 
intellectual qualities which he always lacked, will help to lead the 
people wisely toward that impossible time when all men shall be 
the “ supreme gods” he dreamt them. 


Henry CopLey GREENE. 
Boston. 
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THE PLACE OF PROPHECY IN CHRISTIANITY. 


In the last years of the fourth century of our era there was an 
unusual stir in the Christian Society of Carthage ; for there had 
appeared in the city the followers of a saint named Manes, who 
had been put to death a hundred years before by the Persian 
king with every circumstance of Oriental barbarity. He had 
been no ordinary teacher; for he set himself to refound Chris- 
tianity, to purge it of the dross of Judaism which still dulled its 
purity, and to make it once more a religion of poverty and self- 
denial in an age when, as in our own, the growing luxury of 
believers threatened its pristine life and vigor. 

Time has dealt hardly with Carthage, and has left us nothing 
but its site, which I visited in the spring of 1896. The soil under 
one’s feet consists of the débris of the lost civilization, — broken 
pottery and fragments of brick and marble. The plough has 
passed over the site, and the young corn was green around me, 
the almond-trees in bloom and the ledges of rock covered with 
crocus and iris. I marked how two religions still dispute the 
ground; the half-naked Arabs crouching in the ruined under- 
ground reservoirs which supplied the ancient city with water ; 
and the white friars of Cardinal Lavigerie, who have capped the 
mound of the old citadel with an enormous church built of 
cement, in the worst of modern styles. But the industry of the 
monks has collected, in the Museum close by, thousands of frag- 
mentary Christian inscriptions excavated from the neighboring 
ruins of the Church of Peace, wherein Augustine must have 
often denounced and disputed with the Manicheans from whom 
he became a renegade, in order to be a Saint of the Catholic 
Church. 

The quarrel with the Manicheans was on the point whether 
the Church of Christ should accept the Old Testament as Holy 
Scripture. Each of the two parties claimed to be the true 
Church and denounced the other as a schism. The impartial 
student must allow that the claim of the Manicheans to repre- 
sent the earliest Church had some basis. If their opponents re- 
tained the modes of argumentation of the most primitive age of 
Christianity, the Manicheans at least reflected more fully in their 
lives the self-denial, the humility, the gracious unworldliness, of 
Jesus. 

“ Dost thou.ask me if I receive the Gospel?” asks the Mani- 
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chean leader Faustus, in a treatise of which Augustine has hap- 
pily preserved to us a large part in quotation; “that I receive it 
is clear to all by the fact that I observe its precepts. Yet you 
ask me if I receive it!’ Have I not lost father and mother, wife, 
children and all else that the Gospel bids us? and thou askest 
whether I receive the Gospel. It would seem that thou hast not 
yet come to know what is meant by the Gospel. For it is nothing 
else than the preaching and bidding of Christ. I have cast away 
silver and gold, and have left off having money in my girdle. I 
am content with daily food and have no thought about the 
morrow ; and I am weighed down with no anxiety as to how my 
belly is to be filled or my body clad. And yet you ask me 
whether I receive the Gospel. Thou beholdest in me those 
blessings which make up the good tidings, and yet dost ask if I 
receive them. Thou dost see me poor, see me gentle, see me a 
peacemaker, of pure heart, a mourner, hungry, thirsty, bearing 
persecutions and hatreds because of righteousness, yet dost ask 
if I receive the Gospel. When John the Baptist had seen Jesus 
and heard of his works, he yet asked whether he were the Christ ; 
and Jesus, as was meet and worthy, did not even deign to pro- 
claim to him that he was, but merely reminded him of the same 
works of which the other had already heard, how the blind saw, 
the deaf heard, the dead were raised. I might very properly 
treat thee in the same way,” says Faustus to Augustine, “and 
when thou askest me whether I receive the Gospel, answer: ‘1 
have left all that was mine, father, mother, wife, children, gold, 
silver, eating, drinking, delights, pleasures. Consider that this 
is a sufficient answer to thy questions, and that thou wilt be 
blessed if thou be not scandalized in me.’” 

We seem to listen here to the austere tones of Christ himself, 
the teacher who felt himself not to be of this world. There was 
no shrinking about these Elect Ones of the Manicheans, no 
pretense that Christ’s hard sayings were mere counsels of perfec- 
tion, not to be taken literally. At the same time the very con- 
stitution of the Manichean Church showed how impossible in 
practice are the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount; for the 
Elect were always few in number, and were fed, clothed and 
housed for nothing by the industrious Auditores, the “listeners ”’ 
or laymen, who formed the great majority of the Sect. The 
respect or the credulity of the latter was the condition without 
which the Elect, or Monkish Order, could not have continued to 
practice their austerities for a single day. 
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But if the religion of Manes had been a mere monastic cult it 
would have no interest for us. It is for its criticism of the 
Jewish Scriptures, so fresh, so sensible, so vigorous and so mod- 
ern in its tone, that we owe them a debt of gratitude, even if the 
teaching fell on barren and rocky ground, and so bore little or no 
fruit in the succeeding ages. Certainly it was before the time; 
and although more than sixteen centuries have rolled by since 
Manes delivered his message, it is still full of significance for us, 
and needs to be listened to and understood by nine out of ten of 
our orthodox contemporaries. 

Faustus, the Manichean antagonist of Augustine, reproaches 
him for his acceptance of the Jewish Law as sacred in such 
words as these (‘* Aug. et Faust. Man.” xviii. 1): “ You need 
not cite to me the text, ‘I came not to break the law, but to fulfill 
it.’ For, unless this means something else than that Christians 
are to respect the Pentateuch, you can no more believe that 
Christ said it than can I. For you and I as Christians are alike 
pledged to the belief that Christ came to destroy the Law and 
the Prophets. You may not like to acknowledge it, but your 
actions prove it. For you have no other reason for yourself 
despising the precepts of the Law and the Prophets; no other 
for owning with me that Christ founded a new covenant. . . . So 
if we really believe that Christ made such a statement, we must 
condemn ourselves for our stupidity in the past, repent and enter 
afresh into obedience to the Law and Prophets, faithfully observ- 
ing all their commands of whatever kind. When we have done 
that, and not before, we shall be able to believe that Jesus de- 
clared that he came not to destroy but to fulfill the law. But as 
things are, it is a lie; for you do not yourself believe what you 
accuse me alone of not believing. 

“ But, granted that we were wrong in the past, what now are 
we todo? Do you mean to put yourself under the law, because 
Christ not so much broke it as fulfilled it? Do you mean to be 
circumcised, that is, to adorn what is shameful with a badge as 
shameful as itself, and believe that God really delights in such 
sacraments as this? Do you mean to espouse the indolence of 
Sabbaths and lock your bands fast in Saturnian chains? - Do you 
mean to humor the gluttony of the Jews’ demon —for he is no 
God — by cutting the throats sometimes of bulls, sometimes of 
rams, sometimes of goats, not to mention men as well? . . . Do 
you mean, lastly, to esteem some meats offered to the dead to be 
pure, but others to be impure and contaminated; pork being, 
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according to the Law and the Prophets, the filthiest of them? 
Of course you will deny that we ought to do any of these things, 
if we wish to remain what we are; for you too can hear Christ 
saying that he who has been circumcised becomes doubly a son 
of hell. But, as to the Sabbath, you can see that he did not 
himself observe it, nor ever commanded its observance. And as 
to meats, you have his express statement that a man is polluted 
by none of those things which enter the mouth, but that the 
things which proceed out of the mouth pollute a man. Likewise 
about sacrifice, his preaching was incessantly that God desires 
mercy and not sacrifice.” 

“The Jews,” says Faustus in another place (xx. 4), “your 
ancestors ( priores vestri), though they were kept apart from the 
Gentiles and relinquished idols, yet relinquished nothing else. 
But as to temples and sacrifices and altars and priesthoods and 
all the ministry of sacred rites, — these they plied with the same 
zeal as the Gentiles and much more superstitiously.” A little 
later Faustus replies with crushing effect to the charge that he 
and his co-religionists blasphemed against the Prophets and 
Patriarchs of the Catholics. ‘“ Why you think so I fail to see. 
Certainly your accusation would be just if it were we who had 
written or dictated the things which we read that they committed. 
But, seeing that it is either they themselves or their allies and 
peers that wrote so much to their discredit, how are we to be 
blamed? For we condemn and detest the wrong deeds of which 
they accuse themselves, without being obliged to do so, without 
being cross- questioned. If the malignity of writers made up 
these stories out of sheer ill-will towards them, then let the 
writers be punished, their books condemned, and the reputation 
of the prophets be cleared of ill-fame, and such authority once 
more restored to them as befits their true weight and dignity.” 

“Mark,” he continues, “ what impudent lies they have forged 
about God. At one time they tell you that he lived in darkness 
from all eternity, and afterwards was lost in wonder when he saw 
light. At another, that he knew so little of the future as to lay 
upon Adam a command which the latter was destined not to 
keep. At another, that he had so little foresight as that he could 
not see Adam in the corner of Paradise where, finding that he 
was naked, he was hiding. Then too they represent God as 
jealous and afraid of his own creature, man, tasting of the tree 
of life and so living forever; as being on another occasion 
athirst for the blood and fat of all sorts of sacrifices, and as 
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jealous of their being offered to others beside himself; as getting 
angry now with alien peoples, now with his own. Sometimes he 
even threatens that he will come with a sword and spare none, 
neither just man nor sinner. It may well be that those who 
could lie so frowardly about God, also lied about the men of God. 
But you must agree with me that the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment must bear the blame, if the prophets are to be acquitted 
of it. 

“In any case we did not write those stories of Abraham: how, 
burning with a mad lust for having offspring, he went in to a 
concubine (Gen. xvi. 2-4). And how infamously did he traffic 
in his own wedlock! To two kings in succession, Abimelech and 
Pharaoh, just to gratify his avarice and his appetite, he falsely 
pretended that Sarah his wife was his sister (Gen. xx. 2 and 
xii. 15). And Lot, his brother, had no sooner escaped scot-free 
from Sodom than he went and debanched his own two daughters 
on a mountain-top. Surely he had better have been burned up 
by the thunderbolt in Sodom than be consumed on a mountain- 
top with the flame of incestuous lust. Then Isaac followed faith- 
fully in his father’s steps in his treatment of Rebecca his wife ; 
for he too traded her off as his sister, that through her shame 
and his own he might secure his own life (Gen. xxvi. 7)... . 
Then David, after ever so many wives, committed adultery with 
the poor wife of his own soldier Uriah, whom he betrayed and 
had slain in the battle (2 Kings xi. and xv.). And Solomon his 
son had had 300 wives and 700 concubines and kings’ daughters 
innumerable. Hosea, again, the first of the prophets, had sons 
by a prostitute; and, to make the disgrace worse, the act is repre- 
sented as being achieved by the advice of God (Hosea, i. 2, 3). 
We are not responsible for all these stories, nor is it we who 
related how Moses killed a man (Exod. ii. 12) ; how he spoiled 
the Egyptians (id. xii. 35); how he waged wars, and both enjoined 
and committed many acts of cruelty (id. xvii. 9, ete.) ; how even 
he was not content with one wife only. These tales and the like, 
I say, are contained in their books, but not a word of them was 
written or dictated by us. But either your writers lied in telling 
these tales of yours, or else your patriarchs are truly accused of 
such things. Choose which alternative you like. 

“You ask me,” writes Faustus elsewhere (x. ch. 1), “why I 
do not accept the Old Testament. I will tell you. I do so 
because I have learned from the New not to covet other men’s 
goods. But, you say, what is there that belongs to, or is stolen 
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from, others in the Old Testament? I would ask, in reply, what 
is there in it that is not? It promises riches and a full belly, 
and sons and grandsons, and a long life, and, on top of all this, 
domination over the land of Canaan. But all this only to those 
who are circumcised and keep the Sabbath, and who sacrifice to 
its God and abstain from pork, and so forth. I ignore all these 
rules, and so does every Christian, because, of course, they are 
all inept, and have nothing to do with the salvation of the soul ; 
and for that reason I know that promises made to Jews do not 
concern me.” Elsewhere (vi. ch. 1) he says to his Catholic 
opponent, ‘We both reject the Old Testament. If you ask, 
therefore, how my faith differs from yours, I reply that you 
choose to lie, and stoop to praise with your lips what you loathe in 
your heart ; whereas I have not learned to deceive, but say what 
I think, and confess that I hate as much those who counsel evil as 
I do the evil counsels themselves.” 

It was in vain that Augustine in behalf of the Jewish Patri- 
archs pointed to such texts as Matt. viii. 11: “ Many shall come 
from the East and the West and shall lie down with Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” For the Manichean 
was ready with an answer, and with one, moreover, which has a 
singularly modern ring: “ What if these patriarchs, whom Moses, 
their own great-grandson, or whoever else wrote Genesis, accuses 
of such foul deeds, — what if they are now in heaven? That does 
not prove that they are models for us to imitate, but only that 
God is very merciful. The penitent thief went to heaven ; so do 
publicans and harlots (Matt. xxi. 31): but they are not held up 
to us as examples, as are the Patriarchs by you Catholics. Why 
do you not treat with as much respect the patriarchs of the 
Gentiles, who were much better men as a rule, and were the real 
progenitors of us Christians, which Abraham and company were 
not? And how do you know that Jesus ever held such language 
about the Hebrew worthies? Luke (xiii. 24-29) introduces this 
logion of Jesus in quite a different context. Both Matthew and 
Luke cannot be right. Is it not more likely that Jesus never 
said it at all?” 

Faustus continues in a striking passage (xii. ch. 3): “ We do 
well never to listen to writings so inconsistent with, so varying 
from, one another [as the Gospels] without exercising our own 
best judgment and reason. We do well to compare one passage 
with another and take account of all, and so weigh well whether 
a particular text could or could not have been uttered by Christ. 
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For many words were interpolated by your forefathers among the 
sayings of our Lord, and these have been stamped with his name, 
yet do not agree with his faith. The more so, as has already 
been often proved by us, because these Gospels were not written 
by himself nor by his Apostles ; but, long after their assumption, 
were constructed out of reports and floating opinion by some 
half-Jews or other who did not even agree among themselves, but 
who nevertheless, by referring their narratives to the names of 
Apostles, or of those who were thought to have been followers of 
the Apostles, falsely made out that they had written their errors 
and lies ‘ according to’ them.” 

Where else in Christian antiquity do we find such a defense as 
this of the right to private judgment? Huxley remarked that 
his parents in naming him Thomas called him after that one of 
the Apostles with whom from youth upwards he had himself the 
most sympathy. In this very preference the Manicheans antici- 
pated Huxley. For Faustus notes how Christ did not say to 
Thomas, “ If you are my disciple, believe ; if you do not believe 
you are not my disciple ;” but gave him ocular testimony of what 
he doubted. “TI have full faith in Christ,” says Faustus, “ but 
not in all the utterances ascribed to him; for example, I do 
not believe that he really uttered the words, ‘If ye believed in 
Moses, ye would also believe in me.’” ‘“ But,” replies Augus- 
tine, “ Jesus called those more blessed than Thomas who had not 
seen, yet believed’ (John xx. 27-29). “If,” answers Faustus, 
“you think he meant thereby that we are to believe everything 
without using our judgment and reason, then by all means do you ~ 
enjoy your superior blessedness and say good-by to your under- 
standing ; but I shall be content to be blessed and yet have lis- 
tened without sacrifice of my reasoning powers” (xvi. ch. 8). 

The Manichean Faustus, whose opinions we have been reading, 
was still alive as late as a. D. 400. But he was not the first to 
denounce the immoralities of the Old Testament and follow such 
reasoning about the New. He merely copied Marcion of Sinope 
in Pontus, who had done the same more than 250 years earlier, 
and for doing so had been excluded from the Catholic Church 
and been obliged to found a church of his own. He had utterly 
refused to admit the Old Testament into his canon, because of the 
cruelty, rapacity, deceit and vindictiveness of much of its teach- 
ing. He could not reconcile it with the gentle humility and mer- 
ciful forgiveness of the New. 

Now it is obvious that no harm is done by our reading such 
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books as the Pentateuch to the young, if we explain to them 
frankly that the holy men of old were often not holy in our sense 
of the word ; if we warn them that they must not believe in such 
statements as that God really commanded Joshua to smite all the 
lands of Canaan and leave none remaining, to utterly destroy in 
it everything that breathed (Joshua xi. 40). We must let them 
know that the God who commanded such barbarities was the fic- 
tion of a cruel and primitive people, and that the real God desires 
nothing except what is true and just and merciful. 

It is lamentable that our divines keep their recently elabo- 
rated doctrine of a progressive revelation so much to themselves. 
It hardly penetrates even to the older minds of the cultivated 
classes. From the young and the poor it is sedulously hidden. 
If we take up any Sunday-school book of Old Testament history, 
even any manual written for our Grammar Schools, we shall not 
find one written in a manly, truthful spirit. Take, for example, 
the class-book of Old Testament history written by the Rev. G. 
F. Maclear, Headmaster of King’s College School in London, 
a book published by the Macmillans, which has run through 
countless editions. Read this headmaster’s account of the flood. 
Not a word expressive of the opinion, now entertained even by 
divines, that the whole story is an impossible fiction borrowed by 
the Jews from Assyrian mythology; not a hint that, if the tale 
were really true, it would constitute the most awful indictment of 
Yahweh. Then this headmaster writes for our youth that Joshua 
“‘was encouraged by the Lord to undertake the task of conquest ;” 
that it was God who was responsible for Jael’s treacherous murder 
of Sisera; and he expends paragraphs of sophistry as pitiful as 
it is ridiculous in whitewashing the prophet who called two she- 
bears out of the forest to tear asunder the limbs of the forty-two 
children from whom his grotesque appearance elicited nothing 
worse than a little innocent chaff. 

In his treatment of this last story Dr. Maclear stands on a 
much lower level morally than did Marcion before the middle of 
the second century. For this is what Marcion says in the old 
Greek dialogue of Adamantius (§ 1): “ The prophet of the God 
who made the world, Elisha, told a bear to come out of a thicket 
and eat up the children who had crossed his path. What a con- 
trast this,” observes Marcion, “with the good Lord Jesus who 
said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ . . . The prophet 
murdered, but Christ saved them ! ’ 
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What is the use of our telling our children that the Old Tes- 
tament narrative is sacred and not to be questioned ; of our per- 
suading them that the God of Israel was the Supreme Spirit ; so 
that to their minds the latter is responsible for all that is attrib- 
uted to the former by the Jews in a long past and purely preda- 
tory phase of their national life? Surely we would do better to 
imitate the Marcionites and Manicheans, and teach that the God 
who commanded massacre and rapine was but the Devil in dis- 
guise. 

My excuse for dwelling so long upon the criticism passed on 
the historical books of the Old Testament by Marcion and Manes 
is that these books, no less than the strictly prophetical books, 
were held to prefigure Christ. Moses and Joshua were types 
foreshadowing Christ ; the brazen serpent symbolized Christ 
raised on the cross. Jonah in the belly of the whale prefig- 
ured Christ in the tomb; and when Paul says that Jesus died 
and was buried and rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures, the book of Jonah was the chief of the Scriptures so 
appealed to. Noah, safe within the Ark riding upon the univer- 
sal flood, was a prophecy of Christ guiding his church. There 
was literally no end of such allegories. As to the prophets them- 
selves, they were, from the outset, considered by most if not all 
Christians to have foretold everything which should happen to 
the future Messiah ; and this belief, inherited from the Jews, 
helped in a thousand ways to distort the image of Jesus trans- 
mitted to us by the Church. It is probable that certain prophe- 
cies, especially certain chapters of Isaiah and Daniel, had received 
a Messianic import long before Jesus was born. At least, we 
find that the Jews, very soon after he died, allowed that they pos- 
sessed such an import, only denying their applicability to Jesus 
of Nazareth. J 

Such prophecies actually shaped the story of Jesus as it passed 
at first orally from one believer to another, and was finally com- 
mitted to writing in the Synoptic and other Gospels. These very 
gospels were indeed largely composed, not as we compose a man’s 
biography, merely to inform others what he did and said, and 
what manner of man he was, but in order to prove that Jesus did 
and said things which the prophets had foretold were to be said 
and done by the Messiah. In Matthew, almost every important 
movement and act of Jesus is followed by the announcement, 
“And this he did in order that there might be fulfilled that 
which was spoken by the prophets,” who sometimes are named 
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and sometimes not. In Matthew the formula occurs fourteen 
times. The writer of this Gospel also attests — and we need not 
scruple to believe him— that Jesus himself regarded it as his 
mission and vocation to fulfill the role of a suffering Messiah. 
Thus, when one of his companions drew his sword and cut off the 
ear of the high-priest’s servant, Jesus bade him put up his sword. 
“ How then,” he asks of his hasty follower, “should the Scriptures 
be fulfilled, that thus it must be? . . . But all this is come to 
pass, that the Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled.” In 
Luke, similarly, Jesus attests that he it was who fulfilled the 
prophecy. “To-day,” he said to those who sat round him in his 
home synagogue at Nazareth, — “ to-day hath this Scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears.” This was at the beginning of his career, 
and the prophecy was this :— 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor : 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind. 
According to the same Evangelist, Luke, the risen Jesus, stand- 
ing in the midst of his disciples in Jerusalem, said unto them, 
«These are my words which I spake unto. you, while I was yet 
with you, how that all things must needs be fulfilled, which are 
written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms 
concerning me.’ Then opened he their minds, that they might 
understand the Scriptures; and he said unto them, ‘Thus is it 
written, that the Messiah should suffer, and rise again from the 
dead the third day.’”’ 

It being, then, the conviction of Jesus and of the earliest 
believers that he was the Messiah foretold by Moses and the 
prophets, a double process at once began. Events in his life 
were freely moulded and even invented in order to suit prophecy, 
and prophecy in turn was tampered with to make its harmony 
with the facts of his life more complete. One or two examples 
out of many of each tendency may be given. 

In a passage which had probably received a Messianic inter- 
pretation long before Jesus was born, Zechariah had written: 
“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto thee: he is just, and 
having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, even upon a colt 
the foal of an ass” (Zech. ix. 9). Here the words “ upon a colt 
the foal of an ass” are only a poetic repetition, common in 
Hebrew, of the words “upon an ass” which go immediately 
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before. A single animal is alone intended. But mark how a 
prophecy misunderstood generates a spurious history. In Matt. 
xxi. 1, 2, we read that Jesus sent two disciples, saying unto them, 
“Go into the village that is over against you, and straightway 
ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt with her: loose them and 
bring them unto me.” ‘ Now this is come to pass,” proceeds the 
narrative, “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, ‘Tell ye the daughter of Zion, Behold, thy king,’” ete. 
** And the disciples went . . . and brought the ass and the colt.” 
There can be no question that the colt is manufactured out of the 
prophecy if not the entire bit of narrative. 

In another Messianic passage, Isaiah vii. 12-14, it was written : 
“Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign; behold, a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel.” This prediction — suiting admirably the tendencies 
of an age which made a cult of virginity, and believed that not 
only the heroes of Greece like Perseus, the emperors of Rome 
like Augustus, the philosophers like Plato and Apollonius of 
Tyana, but also the great and inspired men of ancient Israel as 
well, had been miraculously conceived by their mothers — un- 
doubtedly helped to produce the legend of the birth of Jesus 
from the Virgin Mary. To prove the fact of this miraculous 
birth against Jews and unbelievers, it was never esteemed neces- 
sary among the writers of the early church to point to evidence 
as we understand evidence. It was enough to appeal to the 
prophecy; if that was allowed, it was final. ‘Can you persuade 
me,” says the Jew in a recently discovered early Christian dia- 
logue, “that Mary being a virgin bore a child?” The Christian 
simply answers his difficulty by quoting the above prophecy. Of 
the need of any other sort of proof neither Jew nor Christian had 
any inkling whatever ; and the reply of Jew and Infidel alike was, 
not that the evidence was insufficient or nil, but that the pro- 
phecy in the Hebrew text was wrongly translated in the Greek 
LXX., to which the Christians made their appeal. The word 
parthenos, which means virgin, was, they contended, not the sense 
of the Hebrew word, which simply meant ne@nis, or young woman. 
This translation was accordingly adopted by the second and third 
century revisers of the LXX., Aquila, Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, who were averse to the doctrine of the miraculous concep- 
tion, though not all of them Jews; and it is scarcely conceivable 
what consternation this amended translation caused in the ranks 
of the orthodox, who wrote tome upon tome during the next five 
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centuries to prove that the Hebrew must, after all, mean “ virgin,” 
because, as they said, there would else have been no miracle at all. 

The tale of the birth at Bethlehem is in an equal degree an 
a priori construction out of Micah’s prophecy. In John vii. 42 we 
have the most explicit testimony that Jesus was not born at Beth- 
lehem. For when some of the Jews hailed him as the Messiah, 
others objected that he could not be, because he had not been 
born at Bethlehem. John does not so much as hint that the 
objection was made on false grounds. He is simply content to 
place on record this the earliest and the only contemporary — 
though negative— evidence as to the place of the birth. But 
in Matthew and Luke it is settled already in accordance with 
prophecy that he had been born at Bethlehem, and Luke sets 
the whole population in motion in order to get his parents to Beth- 
lehem in time for him to be born there.! 

As with the birth so with other incidents in the Saviour’s life. 
Did you doubt the miracle of the resurrection, you were not 
confronted — at least if you were a Jew — with evidence that it 
had happened, but only with prophecies that it was to happen. 
** Who is able,” says the Jewish interlocutor in the dialogue I 
have already quoted, “to persuade me that Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead?” The Christian answers thus: “The prophet 
David is able to, when he says in the psalm, ‘ Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, nor suffer thy holy one to see corruption.’” 
Chrysostom, in his commentary on Acts ii. 16, puts all this in 
a nutshell. In this passage of Acts, Peter appeals to Joel the 
prophet to prove that the Holy Spirit had really descended on 
that feast of Pentecost; and Chrysostom naively remarks that 
‘nothing made so strong an impression on them as an appeal to 
prophecy. Such an appeal carried more weight than the facts 
themselves.” 

To tell the truth, we already feel as we read the New Testa- 


1 “When Cyrenius was governor of Syria, all went to be taxed, every one 
to his own city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee from Nazareth into 
Judza unto the city of David, Bethlehem, because he was of the house and 
lineage of David.” This is as if every Scotchman in England were obliged to 
go to Edinburgh in order to fill up his income-tax paper, and every Irishman 
to Dublin. It need hardly be remarked that the Roman government did not 
care a scrap to what tribe a Jew belonged, or where he paid his taxes, so long 
as he paid them. And why should Joseph, in defiance of all Jewish notions, 
take Mary with him, who was only betrothed to him and not yet his wife ? 
The whole story is a clumsy invention designed to meet the objection of the 
Jews recorded in John vii. 42. 
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ment that the age of scholasticism is beginning, and by scholas- 
ticism I mean that intellectual temper which, when the question 
is asked, “‘ Does this happen? did this happen ?” seeks an answer, 
not in accordance with the evidence to be extracted from man or 
nature, but in accordance only with certain sacred books, princi- 
ples or dogmas to which the mind has given its adhesion. Moral 
disgust for the crude anthropomorphism of the ancient Jews, it is 
true, drove the followers of Marcion and Manes into a critical 
attitude towards the Old Testament and even towards the New. 
But they are an exception to all ages and circles of Christian 
believers. It was noticed by Celsus as early as the age of the 
Antonines that the teachers of the new religion demanded sub- 
missive faith and intellectual suicide from the convert. ‘“ Nota 
few,” he complains, “of the Christians flatly refuse to discuss 
with you what they believe and return you the answer: ‘ Do not 
examine, but believe ;’ or ‘ Your faith will save you.’ And others 
tell you that ‘the wisdom of this world is an evil ;.what is really 
good is its folly.’” (“ Origen ce. Celsum,” I. § 9.) This is the 
tone of the latest champions of orthodoxy as of its earliest. Wit- 
ness Dr. Pusey’s kind and polite recognition of Geology in the 
preface of his lectures on Daniel. ‘Geology may pursue its 
course with belief (in Genesis), not unbelief, for its condition.” 
This is the attitude exactly of the old geographers, who denied 
that there could be antipodes, not because it was unlikely or 
impossible, but because the Bible was against it. 

The prostration of European art from the fourth century till 
the fourteenth, and its consistent failure to make a likeness of 
any one or any thing, seem to me due to the incapacity of those 
ages for even feeling the want of a true picture. Portraits of 
leading men, drawings of castles, all through that thousand years, 
we have not. It is hard to believe that no baron in those ages 
felt a desire to have an accurate drawing of his castle, or his wife, 
or his favorite child, to take with him in his foreign wars and 
keep alive in his breast the memory of his home. Yet so it was. 
If he took a picture with him, it would have been a wholly con- 
ventional one. Maps, similarly, were drawn on a priori princi- 
ples. The very idea of making them like the surface of the earth 
was lost. The need of consulting Nature herself was felt by no 
one; the very conception of a science founded on fact and evi- 
dence did not exist. Every problem in every branch of know- 
ledge was to be answered, not by original research, but out of the 
Bible, or the definitions of the seven councils, or the misunder- 
stood terminology of a third-hand Latin rendering of Aristotle. 
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It is impossible to doubt that the necessity of proving that 
every incident in the life of Jesus had been foretold, and that he 
fulfilled all the prophecies, must have greatly blurred our records 
of his life. No contemporary ever wrote of him at all, and except 
Luke no one of ‘the evangelists seems to have had much idea of 
what history means. They wrote to edify, not to transmit the 
facts to posterity. Indeed, the second coming and the catastrophe 
of this world were believed to be so near at hand that it was 
hardly worth while thinking of a posterity which might never 
exist. In the glorious millennium of the second advent they 
would not need to remember the obscure and painful incidents of 
the first epidemia, or stay on earth, of the Christ. Hence it is 
that we know so little of Christ’s life. We do not know exactly 
when he was born or where, nor even what language he habitually 
spoke. Had the place of his birth and his parentage been widely 
and accurately known, it would have been impossible for Marcion 
and the Gnostics who preceded him to convince more than half 
the faithful, as early as 150 a. D., that he was never born at all. 

I have said that the prophecies were themselves changed in 
order to adapt them to the life, just as incidents were invented in 
the life to adjust it to the prophecies. I will give but a single 
example. In Psalm xevi. 10 we read: “Say among the nations 
the Lord reigneth.” Some Christian early in the second century 
added after “reigneth” the words “from the tree or cross,” and 
the text is cited with this addition by Justin Martyr in the mid- 
dle of that century and by many subsequent fathers: having thus 
interpolated the psalm, they proceeded to accuse the Jews of 
mutilating it. Such falsifications, however, were rare and insig- 
nificant in comparison with the falsification of facts to suit the 
prophecies. 

It is no exaggeration to say that early Christianity — always 
excepting the more highly moralized appreciation of the religion 
entertained by Marcion and Manes and their followers — hinged 
upon prophecy. So far the position of these sects was wholly 
unhistorical, the result of an attempt to detach and isolate the 
religion from the Jewish soil on which it at first took root. In 
the Acts and the Epistles of Paul we are everywhere conscious of 
the antagonism between the more radical section who wished to 
release Gentile adherents from all observation of the Jewish law, 
and the more conservative party which seems to have been led 
by Jesus’ own brethren, and which desired to maintain Jewish 


observances of sabbaths, of meats and of circumcision. This 
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conservative party drove Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, into 
open defiance and denial of the law; and the attitude of Marcion 
was only a hardening of Paul’s. 

But though, in denying the obligations under which their faith 
lay to Judaism in respect of morality and rejection of pagan 
superstitions, the followers of Marcion were unhistorical, yet 
their criticism of the appeal to prophecy as it was made by their 
contemporaries is singularly luminous, instructive and in advance 
of the age in which they lived. The appeal was always forced 
and artificial. An Old Testament text was taken out of its his- 
torical environment, depleted of its natural sense and interpreta- 
tion, associated with other texts which had nothing to do with it, 
and then paraded as a prophecy of Christ. We sympathize with 
the Jewish interlocutor in the dialogue already quoted, when, 
-after listening to an unusually forced demonstration that the 
Magi and their offerings were foreshadowed in the power of 
Damascus and spoils of Samaria of Isaiah vii. 17, he exclaims: 
‘“ Why, if the Christ whom you speak of was really to sojourn 
among us, did not the prophets say clearly that it was to be so? 
For, as it is, you bring me testimonies picked up here, there and 
-everywhere, now out of one prophet, now out of another, now out 
of a third. Could not any one of them say right out and plainly 
that the Wisdom of God was to be made flesh and to suffer this 
and do that?” The only answer the Christian can make is that, 
had the prophets spoken openly, there would have been left no 
mystery to preach, — which was no answer at all,—and that the 
.Jews would also, in that case, have burned their sacred books in 
order to prevent the Gentiles from winning the salvation therein 
promised to them. This was a very cheap reply. 

I need not give examples of the artificiality of the prophetic 
gnosis, as it has been aptly called. There is plenty of it in the 
-Gospels and Epistles, and in all subsequent Christian books it 
runs riot. But it is worth while to cite the strictures passed on 
it by the Manichean Faustus.' They are as follows: — 

“You ask me, ‘ Why do you not accept the prophets?’ Rather 
-do you tell me, if you can, a reason why we should do so. ‘ Be- 
cause, you answer, ‘ of the predictions in which they bore witness 
‘to Christ.’ To be quite frank, I have not found any such ; al- 
though I have read them with the utmost care and attention. 
But, after all, is it not to own to a weak and nerveless faith to be 
unable to believe in Christ without a witness and an elaborate 
argument? You are wont yourselves to deprecate too minute an 
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inquiry into the grounds of faith, because Christian belief should 
be single-hearted and spontaneous. How, then, do you not de- 
stroy the simple freshness of the faith by propping it up on clues 
and evidences, and those Jewish ones, moreover! Or, if your 
first convictions are not enough for you, and you therefore need 
to resort to ulterior ones, what more reliable witness can you have 
than God himself about his Son? For he testified to him, not 
through soothsayer or exegete, but with a voice which burst direct 
from heaven and said : ‘ This is my beloved son; believe in him’ 
(Matt. iii. 17). Moreover, he himself bore witness about himself : 
‘I came forth from my Father and came into this world’ (Jn. xvi. 
28), and many other like sayings. And when the Jews snarled 
at that and said, ‘ You testify of yourself: your testimony is not 
true,’ he answered: ‘ Even though I testify of myself, my testi- 
mony is true, because I am:not alone, for in your law it is written, 
the testimony of two men is true. I am one who testify of myself 
and he testifies of me that sent me’ (Jn. viii. 13-18). Here he 
did not say ‘prophets.’ And more: he also appeals to his own 
works in witness of himself. ‘If you believe not in me,’ he said, 
‘believe in my works’ (Jn. x. 38). He said not, ‘If you do not 
believe in me, believe in the prophets.’ 

“Therefore we do not need any testimonies to our Saviour ; 
and we ask nothing more of prophets than that they should set 
us examples of an honorable life, of prudence and virtue. How 
you have failed to see that the soothsayers of the Jews were desti- 
tute of such qualities, I cannot imagine. If, however, when I ask 
you to give me your reason for regarding them as writers to be 
received into the canon, you discreetly and with no little polite- 
ness consign their deeds to silence, and pass at once to the discus- 
sion of their predictions only ; then you at any rate have forgotten 
the rule of the Scripture, never to pluck grapes off thorns nor figs 
off thistles (Matt. vii. 16). Therefore, in answer to your question 
why we do not receive the prophets, I should provisionally give 
this answer, after due deliberation. In any case, I should say, 
it has been already proved to excess, in the books of our prede- 
cessors, that your prophets did not utter a single prediction of 
Christ. But I would also add this, that if the Hebrew soothsay- 
ers, despite their knowledge and prophecies of Christ, yet lived 
such wicked lives as they did, then that may rightly be said 
against them which Paul says against the wise men of the Gen- 
tiles, — that, ‘ albeit they knew God, they did not glorify him as 
God nor give thanks to him ; but they gave themselves up to vain 
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speculations, and their hearts in their folly were darkened over’ 
(Rom. i. 21). You see, therefore, that there is not very much 
in having known great things, unless you have lived up to 
them.” 

It must be said that Faustus overshoots the mark. There is a 
great deal in the Prophets and Psalms of the Old Testament 
without which Christianity would be much poorer. In a hundred 
passages Isaiah rises to as high a level as the Gospels, and the 
Deutero-Isaiah, in his picture of the Man of Sorrows, attains to 
a sublimity unsurpassed in any literature. But extremes provoke 
extremes, and it was the absurdity of the attempts made by the 
orthodox to interpret everything in the Old Testament conforma- 
bly to the New, and the indiscriminate garbling of facts and 
texts, which provoked such trenchant criticism on the part of 
the Manicheans, and induced them to reject the Old Testament 
altogether. What is so admirable, so modern, in Marcion and 
Manes, must not be forgotten because they sometimes went too 
far. Alone among the teachers of their own or of any subsequent 
age until the present, they were resolved to bring every Scripture, 
every belief, however sacred and authoritative, before the bar of a 
conscience quickened and enlightened by the example and teach- 
ing of Jesus. In so doing they were the true successors of Jesus 
and Paul. In this age we may justly look back to them with 
gratitude for their brave attempt to substitute moral judgment 
and reason for blind and deaf authority. In every age the so- 
called Catholic Church pursued them with sword and fire, yet 
their spirit survives and is triumphing before our eyes. Even 
the orthodox to-day begin to subject the whole Bible to a moral 
censorship, and regard everything as indifferent which is morally 
valueless or disgusting. The dominant tone of the Old Testa- 
ment is, after all, opposed to that of the New. There is too much 
in it of the aggressive temper of the ancient Jews, of their arro- 
gant belief that the world was made for them alone, that they 
were the chosen people of God, invested with a divine right to 
ride roughshod over the rest of the nations. There is too exclu- 
sive a love of the good things of this world. There was the 
memory also, surviving in strange vigor among the Marcionites, 
of the supercilious attitude towards Gentile converts of the first 
Jewish adherents of Jesus, — of the fierce attempts made by these 
to enforce circumcision and sabbaths on all converts. This was 
the reason why Marcion and Manes chose Paul as their master 
after Jesus; for Paul it was who seized the universal element in 
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Jesus’ teaching, the element of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
and by his efforts prevented the new religious movement from 
being overlaid and stifled by the formalism of the Pharisees. 
Nor must we forget either that the fierce exclusiveness of the 
ancient Jew passed over in a large measure to the Catholic 
Church, whose doctors were ever ready to mete out violence and 
abuse to the sects, and in preaching against them always chose 
for their texts the most truculent passages of the Old Testament. 
In combating this prevailing spirit of the church, in appealing 
for tolerance and the rights of private judgment, the followers 
of Marcion, from the second century onwards, were the true fol- 
lowers of Jesus and the forerunners of the Reformation. 

Time and the critical spirit bring together opposites; not a 
few of our most orthodox churchmen have reached, though by 
a different road, the conclusion expressed by Faustus when he 
declared that the Hebrew prophets had not really uttered a single 
prediction of Christ. As Canon Driver acknowledges in the 
preface of his “ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment,” “The price at which alone the traditional view can be 
maintained is too high.” In other words, if we find a prophet 
describing events with such minuteness that they can be identi- 
fied, we may be sure that he lived after, and not before, the events 
so described. Every sentence of the Old Testament is to be 
understood by reference to the events which suggested it to the 
writer ; Professor Driver, accordingly, tries to date all the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament by discovery of their suitable occasions 
(p. 208 of third ed.) The authors actually lived in the periods 
which they described. And neither Isaiah nor any other prophet 
was “ merely immersed in spirit (as has been supposed) in the 
future,” nor were they “ holding converse with the generations yet 
unborn.” ‘Such an immersion in the future would be not only 
without parallel in the Old Testament, it would be contrary to 
the nature of prophecy. The prophet speaks always, in the first 
instance, to his own contemporaries ; the message which he brings 
is intimately related with the circumstances of his time; his 
promises and predictions, however far they reach into the future, 
nevertheless rest upon the basis of the history of his own age, 
and correspond to the needs which are then felt. The prophet 
never abandons his own historical position but speaks from it” 
(p. 224). In other words, the Jewish prophets, so far as they 
did not baldly record their own experiences and the events they 
knew of, speculated about the future as we speculate about inter- 
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national arbitration, or composed a history which was philosophy 
teaching by example. 

This is a thorough inversion of the view of prophecy which 
from the first has been entertained in the Christian church, and 
it sweeps away the entire prophetic basis of the religion. It is 
nearly, though not quite, a complete vindication of the Jew 
Tryphon who in Justin’s dialogue is the antagonist of Christian- 
ity, and argues that the prophecy of Isaiah that a Virgin should 
conceive and bear a son was a prophecy of Hezekiah, and not at 
all of Jesus of Nazareth. We now know on the assurance of the 
higher critics that it was not even a prophecy of Hezekiah. Yet 
more than half the Christian literature of the first five centuries 
consists of forced and labored demonstrations that this or that 
passage of the Old Testament, as a rule taken out of its literary 
context and without reference to the “ suitable occasion ” which 
gave birth to it, was a prophecy of some particular event or cir- 
cumstance either in the life of Jesus or in the growth of the 
church in the immediately following decades. The modern He- 
braist’s new view of prophecy at one blow takes the life out of 
all this literature, and inscribes upon the corpse the one word 
“Error.” I entirely agree with it, and so would Faustus the 
Manichean, if he were alive. 

Since the New Testament is interpenetrated with the older 
conception of prophecy, and since it was largely written to justify 
that conception, it cannot be supposed that the new view, when 
it comes to be assimilated by our clergymen, will not materially 
alter their beliefs. To take a single instance, the one ground 
which early apologists could allege for believing that Christ was 
born of a virgin is destroyed. When the gospel of Peter was 
recently discovered, orthodox critics at once set upon it and urged 
that, as its narrative shows many signs of having been constructed 
to fit in, not with duly ascertained facts, but with prophecies, it is 
therefore worthy of no credence. As if the sign-marks of sim- 
ilar construction were not everywhere present in Matthew’s gos- 
pel; as if such resting of narrative on prophecy rather than on 
evidence were not the leading characteristic of all the orthodox 
patristic literature! Truly these critics strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. But, now that the old view of prophecy has 
been finally exploded by authoritative Hebrew scholars, it be- 
comes incumbent on teachers of religion to banish it from their 
sermons and school-books for the young. They must also care- 
fully scrutinize the traditional accounts of Jesus, and, like the 
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Manicheans, make an honest attempt to separate the historical 
elements in them from that which can be set down to the idealiz- 
ing or mythoplastic influence of the now effete belief in ancient 
Hebrew prophecy. 

FREDERICK C. CONYBEARE. 
OxrorD, ENGLAND. 





HENRY GEORGE AND HIS ECONOMIC SYSTEM. 


THE time has not yet come for a final estimate of the work of 
Henry George. He touched society at so many points, and his 
thought and personality entered into the lives of so many peo- 
ple, that it can now be affirmed with certainty only that he has 
been a great power in the civilization of our day. The task of 
pointing out the extent and the precise directions of his influence 
must be left to other and later students. The present, however, 
may not be an unfavorable time for a rational consideration of his 
general economic system. His opponents are certainly not now 
indisposed to do him justice, and his disciples, lacking the inspi- 
ration of direct contact with their master, may deem it worth 
while to stop and consider before attempting to push further the 
propagandism which he began. 

There is some reason for the belief that, up to the present time, 
the chief support of the single-tax reform has been the strong 
and inspiring personality of its author. His disciples certainly 
possess some of the characteristics of religious enthusiasts. They 
almost worshiped Henry George, and their enthusiasm for his 
cause has been frequently characterized by the unreason of fa- 
naticism. A large proportion of them are excellent people who 
have the interests of society very genuinely at heart, and who are 
consequently anxious to know the truth about matters of great 
social import. If their enthusiasm is misdirected, it is because 
they are ignorant, or deluded, or both, and it is not unreasonable 
to hope that they may now be induced to consider Mr. George’s 
economic philosophy in a rational and scientific spirit, and that 
their excellent qualities of character and the great power for suc- 
cessful propagandism which they have displayed may be employed 
in the interests of less ambitious, but much needed and attainable 
reforms. 

In order properly to estimate Henry George’s economic phi- 
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losophy, it is necessary to examine his methods of investigation 
and the process of reasoning by which he arrived at his conclu- 
sions. 

One of the difficult problems before the present generation of 
students is the explanation of the evolution of existing social 
institutions. The necessities of practical politics and of private 
business and professional life force this problem upon us, and 
these interests, added to those of humanity, enlisted the services of 
Henry George in its solution. His observation of contemporary 
life and his study and thought led him to the firm conviction that 
the material progress of the race had not benefited the masses. 
He did not believe or affirm that no improvement in the condition 
of the lower classes had taken place in historical times, but, as he 
put it, “that there is nowhere any improvement which can be 
credited to increased productive power.” “I mean,” he wrote, 
“that the tendency of what we call material progress is in no 
wise to improve the condition of the lowest class in the essentials 
of healthy, happy human life.” This statement suggests one of 
the serious criticisms which students of history at least must 
make upon Henry George. The man who could demonstrate the 
truth of such a proposition would need to know more about the 
past of the race and especially about the history of material civil- 
ization than Henry George knew, or any living man now knows, 
or for a long time can know. This criticism does not depend for 
its validity upon the truth or falsity of any statements which have 
been, or may be made regarding the present condition of the 
masses. The question is not are wages very low and is poverty 
increasing, but, granting the facts, why are these things so. Such 
conditions might exist in spite of the tendencies of material pro- 
gress. Our social life is the composite result of all the historical 
forces which have been operating in past centuries, and, with all 
the facts before us, it would be difficult to determine the precise 
part which the production and distribution of wealth has had 
in this result. But all the facts are not in our possession. It 
is indeed discouraging to contemplate the comparatively small 
amount of work, to say nothing of the smallness of the results, 
which has yet been accomplished in the field of industrial history. 
The attention of historians in the past has been almost exclusively 
devoted to the political, military, dynastic, religious and social 
history of the race. Only very recently have any large number 
of students been trying to dig up the facts which alone can make 
it possible for some future economist or historian to determine 
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the nature and direction, and to measure the influence of the 
forces which Henry George firmly believed he perfectly under- 
stood. 

In justice to Mr. George, however, it should be said that he 
believed that the proposition that material progress had failed to 
benefit the masses could be demonstrated without the laborious 
processes of accurate and unprejudiced historical investigation. 
So far as his methods of procedure are concerned, he belonged to 
the Ricardian school of economists, and accordingly had complete 
faith in deductive reasoning. After the manner of those men 
he sought for the laws of wealth-distribution ; then, by what he 
regarded as processes of unflinching logic, he deduced the propo- 
sition in question. He then tested his conclusion by what seemed 
to him to be the most obvious facts, and regarded his demonstra- 
tion as complete. This not being the place for a discussion of 
methods of arriving at truth in the social sciences, we must needs 
examine the fabric of reasoning constructed by this procedure, 
and attempt to estimate its value. 

Two theories, which had been elaborately worked out and illus- 
trated by the English economists of the first half of the century, 
attracted Henry George’s attention on account of their connec- 
tion with explanations of the poverty and distress of the wage- 
receiving classes. These were the wages-fund theory and'the Mal- 
thusian doctrine of population. In the form in which it attracted 
Mr. George’s attention, the former theory explained wages as the 
necessary result of the relation at any time existing between an 
accumulated fund of wealth — differently explained by different 
writers, but always constituting a portion of the capital of the 
country — and the number of wage-receivers. According to the 
theory there were but two possible ways of changing the magni- 
tude of wages. An increase in the wages-fund or a decrease in 
the number of wage-receivers would raise them, and a decrease in 
the wages-fund or an increase in the number of wage-receivers 
would lower them. Of these methods the only ones in the con- 
trol of the laboring people themselves were obviously the changes 
in their own numbers. By abstinence from marriage entirely, by 
late marriages, or by strict care in the regulation of the size of 
their families after marriage, they could exercise control over the 
future supply of labor. 

The Malthusian doctrine of population supplemented this 
theory by offering an explanation of the way in which the masses 
had made use of their power to control their own numbers. Mal- 
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thus attempted to demonstrate that in every country and in every 
period of the past, population had exhibited the tendency to 
increase up to the limits set by the supply of food, and he was 
convinced that this was a great historical law. The necessary 
inference was that existing poverty and distress were due to the 
failure of the masses properly to regulate their numbers. 

Whether the shock occasioned by the realization of the gloomy 
outlook for the race which these theories presented, or simply the 
desire of a student to go to the bottom of things, led him on, I 
know not, but in his “ Progress and Poverty” Henry George 
attacked both these theories with great vigor, and found little dif- 
ficulty in detecting flaws in them. In this work he had the assist- 
ance of the writings of Lange and Thornton in England and of 
General Walker in this country, each of whom had seriously 
shattered the old wages-fund theory by his criticisms, and the fur- 
ther assistance of a host of writers who had criticised Malthus. 
In this part of his work Mr. George showed comparatively little 
originality, and much less critical acumen than he afterwards dis- 
played in battles with his numerous opponents. Much that he 
said about Malthus, especially, was beside the point; but he cer- 
tainly succeeded in showing that these theories were quite inade- 
quate to account for existing poverty and distress, and that the 
current theories of distribution, of which they constituted a part, 
were very faulty. 

The corner-stone of Mr. George’s own theoretical structure was 
the explanation of poverty which he substituted for that of Mal- 
thus and his followers. This was based on a theory of wealth- 
distribution from which he deduced all his elaborate and vigor- 
ously prosecuted reform projects. This theory consists of the 
so-called Ricardian doctrine of rent, which explains the income 
derived from landownership as the surplus of the product of the 
better lands over that of the poorest in use, and the following 
explanation of wages and interest (the former term being used to 
designate the income derived from personal exertions of all sorts, 
whether sold or simply employed for the owner’s own purposes, 
and the latter the income derived from the ownership of any and 
all instrumentalities of production except land). Taken together 
as a single aggregate, wages and interest are measured by the pro- 
duct which labor, assisted by the machinery and tools of various 
sorts which constitute capital, can produce on lands which are 
free or non-rent-bearing. This aggregate is distributed between 
wages and interest in such a way that, at any given time — if 
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economic forces were permitted to seek an equilibrium — there 
would be no profit in using labor to manufacture more machines 
and tools, rather than in the employment of those already pro- 
duced. To quote Mr. George’s own words: “ There is a certain 
relation or ratio between wages and interest, fixed by causes 
which, if not absolutely permanent, slowly change, at which 
enough labor will be turned into capital to supply the capital 
which, in the degree of knowledge, state of the arts, density of 
population, character of occupations, variety, extent and rapidity 
of exchanges, will be demanded for production, and this relation 
or ratio the interaction of labor and capital constantly maintains ; 
hence interest must rise and fall with the rise and fall of wages.” 
The significance of this theory consists in the fact that it places 
wages and interest in contrast with rent instead of with each 
other. Since the entire product of industry is divided into three 
parts, and since two of the: parts, wages and interest, are merely 
mutually dependent shares of the same aggregate, they must pro- 
portionally increase when rents fall, and proportionally fall when 
rents increase. Any circumstances or conditions, therefore, which 
cause rents to rise will perforce lower wages and interest propor- 
tionally and, possibly, absolutely. 

This theory of distribution Mr. George regarded as almost self- 
evident. That land is the basis of all economie life, and that, 
when in part appropriated, it bears a rent equal to the excess of 
its usefulness over that of free land, and, when completely appro- 
priated, a rent equal to the excess of its product over that sum 
which will call forth the labor and capital necessary to its utiliza- 
tion, seemed to him a proposition which must be accepted as soon 
as understood. His theory of wages and profits, being scarcely 
more than a corollary of this proposition, seemed to him to de- 
mand little more proof. The really difficult and most important 
part of his task, according to his conception, was, therefore, to 
show how these laws of distribution have operated under the con- 
ditions which men have pleased to call material progress. These 
conditions Mr. George classified under the heads, increase of pop- 
ulation, improvements in the arts, and the expectations raised by 
material progress. By purely deductive processes of reasoning 
he arrived at the conclusion, that the combined influence of these 
forces had been to progressively increase rents and depress wages 
and profits, and plain facts seemed to him to substantiate this 
conclusion with marvelous completeness. In order to test its 
value, we must briefly examine his process of reasoning. 
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It had been shown by Ricardo and all the classical economists 
that the regular accompaniments of an increasing population were 
a steady extension of the area of cultivation and a rise of rents 
due to the forcing of a portion of the farmers to the employment 
of poorer and poorer soils. This Mr. George believed, but he also 
claimed that, in addition to forcing down the margin of cultiva- 
tion, an increase of population raised rents “by bringing out in 
land special capabilities otherwise latent, and by attaching special 
capabilities to particular lands.” He enforced this proposition 
by calling attention to the fact that great coal, iron and other 
mineral deposits become valuable only when there is a population 
to utilize them, and that their value regularly increases when, and 
because, population becomes greater or more dense. He also 
showed in a most striking manner how the concentration of pop- 
ulation in towns and cities has increased the value of. “ particu- 
lar lands” by attaching to them certain capabilities of serving 
industrial and other needs, capabilities which are not common to 
all lands, but only to the lands upon which such cities or towns 
are located or to those lands which lie in their vicinity. Thus, in 
two quite different ways, according to Mr. George, an increasing 
population forces up rents, and consequently diminishes the pro- 
portion of the produce which goes to capital and labor. He did 
not claim that the absolute amount received by capital and labor 
was necessarily diminished by this process, because he insisted 
that the increase in productive power — which always accom- 
panies an increase of population on account of the extension of 
the division of labor and codperation thus made possible — 
might counterbalance or even more than counterbalance the loss 
of productiveness due to poorer soils, The influences of im- 
provements in the arts and of speculation in land values, how- 
ever, added to that of increasing population, were, in his opinion, 
more than sufficient to force wages and profits to lower and lower 
levels. His reasoning in support of this proposition was substan- 
tially as follows: — 

Improvements in the arts increase productive power, and thus 
make possible either more leisure or a larger production. In pro- 
gressive communities, in which human wants always increase with 
greater rapidity than the possible means of their satisfaction, 
increased production always follows, and, inasmuch as this involves 
an increased demand for the essential factors of production, land 
and labor, the margin of cultivation must be pushed down and 
rents must rise. In this case, again, it is not necessary that wages 
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and profits should fall absolutely, but they must fall proportion- 
ally, since all the advantages of the improvements have gone to 
the owners of land in the form of greater rents. The one force 
which, like increase of population and improvements in the arts, 
raises rents, but, unlike them, also actually forces down wages 
and interest absolutely as well as proportionally, is speculation 
in lands, a necessary accompaniment of private ownership. It is 
this force which Henry George had in mind when he spoke of the 
“expectations raised by material progress.” These expectations 
are based on the increase of land values which is universally 
observed to accompany material progress. They lead men to buy 
up as much land as possible in the hope of profit from its future 
increase in value. These lands being thus withdrawn from pro- 
ductive uses, the margin of cultivation is forced much below the 
limits set for it by the needs of production, and by these means 
rents are abnormally raised, and wages and interest abnormally 
depressed. This speculation in land “is the force,” to quote Mr. 
George’s words, “evolved by material progress, which tends con- 
stantly to increase rent in a greater proportion than progress 
increases production, and thus constantly tends, as material pro- 
gress goes on and productive power increases, to reduce wages, 
not merely relatively, but absolutely. It is this expansive force 
which, operating with great power in new countries, brings to 
them, seemingly long before their time, the social diseases of older 
countries ; produces ‘ tramps’ on virgin acres and breeds paupers 
on half-tilled soil.” 

Summarizing Mr. George’s arguments we have the following 
propositions : — 

1. The forces distributing the wealth of nations are such that 
rents and the sum from which wages and interest are paid vary 
inversely, so that, when rents increase, landowners receive a larger 
proportion of the total wealth produced, while wage-receivers and 
interest-receivers get a smaller proportion. 

2. Increasing population and improvements in the arts raise 
rents without raising wages and interest, because their total ulti- 
mate effect is to increase the demand for land. 

3. Speculation in land, a necessary result of private ownership, 
raises rents and absolutely depresses wages and interest because 
it forces the margin of cultivation to lower points than the true 
industrial needs of the nation require. 

This is the explanation of poverty and distress which Mr. 
George substituted for that of Malthus and his followers. In his 
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belief the exclusive enjoyment of rents by a class is responsible 
for it all. Wages are low and getting lower; business men find 
it harder and harder each decade to make profits and avoid bank- 
ruptcy ; industrial depressions and commercial crises come with 
more and more regularity and greater and greater severity, — sim- 
ply and solely because landowners absorb a constantly increasing 
proportion of the wealth that is produced each year in larger arid 
larger quantities. Our further discussion must centre about this 
proposition. 

No one reasonably could be disposed to dispute many of the 
allegations which Mr. George made in the process of the reason- 
ing which has been outlined. For instance, no one will deny that 
the growth of cities and the increase of population raise the rental 
value of certain lands. This is a fact of common observation. 
Only a mentally blind man could fail to see it. That the value 
of certain lands is frequently abnormally advanced by speculation 
is another fact which no intelligent person would be disposed to 
question. The proposition peculiar to Mr. George, however, is 
not that rents increase from these various causes, but that they 
increase so much as absolutely to diminish the incomes of wage 
and interest receivers. An increase of rents, even a large and 
steady increase, is not inconsistent with a large and steady increase 
in wages and interest ; neither would a large and steady increase 
of rents, accompanied by an absolute decrease in wages and inter- 
est, be inconsistent with an explanation of poverty widely differ- 
ent from that offered by Mr. George. His fabric of reasoning 
has simply one object, and this is to demonstrate that increase in 
population, improvements in the arts and speculation in land in- 
crease rents to such a degree that the portion left for wages and 
interest grows absolutely smaller. 

So far as the effect of the increase of population goes, the 
argument rests upon two hypotheses, namely, that the difference 
between the fertility of the best and the poorest lands increases 
as the area brought under cultivation is extended, and that the 
increase of land values in cities is so great that it diverts into the 
pockets of landowners all the material advantages involved in 
the cities’ growth. Neither of these hypotheses can stand the test 
of reason or facts. It is quite possible, for instance, that, before 
civilization had produced the slightest effect upon the lands of this 
country, the difference in fertility between the best and the poor- 
est lands of the Atlantic seaboard was quite as great as the differ- 
ence between the poorest and the best lands in the entire area of 
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the United States. Since civilized men have begun to incorporate 
capital with land and apply scientific methods to its cultivation, 
it is quite possible and highly probable that the difference between 
the productive power of the poorest and the best has diminished 
instead of increased. In this case, according to Mr. George’s 
method of reasoning, no increase of rents could be attributed to 
this cause. 

With the growth of cities the case is different. No one denies 
that rents have increased from this cause, but have they increased 
so much as to give landowners all the advantages of increased 
productive power? If they have not, they cannot be offered as 
an explanation of low wages, low interest and poverty. In sup- 
port of the contention that they have increased to such a degree, 
Mr. George offers no direct evidence. All of his reasoning goes 
simply to prove that the growth of cities increases land values in 
a high degree, but it also goes to prove that it increases the pro- 
ductive power of labor in a high degree. He seemed to believe 
that there is no limit to the relative advantages that can be 
attached to particular pieces of land by the growth of cities, and 
consequently that there is no limit to the possible increase in the 
value of city real estate. But he could not have retained this 
belief, had he realized that possible city sites are limited only by 
the area of the earth and the command of labor and capital suffi- 
cient to construct factories, railroads, machinery and the other 
essentials of city life and growth. Cities are great competitors 
for men and capital, and the price of their advantages is cheap- 
ened by that fact in precisely the same manner and in as great a 
degree as the competition of labor and capital for city advantages 
cheapens them. A country may be overstocked with cities as well 
as with wheat, and the value of city advantages falls from excess 
of supply as well as the value of wheat. A slight study of the 
fluctuations in the value of city real estate in the United States 
might have revealed to Mr. George the fact that there are limits 
to the rise of rents due to city growth, and that those limits are 
far below the point at which rents could absorb a// the advantages 
of material progress. 

The argument that all the advantages of improvements in the 
arts go to landowners in the form of increased rents rests upon 
equally unstable foundations. In the first place, Henry George 
did not succeed in demonstrating, nor could any one else, that 
increase in productive power necessarily must result, or, as a 
matter of fact, has resulted, simply in larger production without 
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adding to the leisure and well-being of the masses. But such a 
demonstration is necessary in order to establish the proposition 
that all the advantages of such improvements have been reaped 
by landowners. Mr. George’s argument amounts to little more 
than the statement that such is the case, illustrated in his best 
style by facts which show an enormous increase in human wants 
and the fact that they keep a good way in advance of our ability 
to satisfy them. But he seemed completely to overlook the almost 
equally striking fact that the hours of labor have progressively 
diminished during this century, and that the new methods of pro- 
duction have gone a long way toward emancipating the laboring 
population from the most degrading and physically hardest kinds 
of labor. Long ago General Walker pointed out (in his little 
book on “ Land and its Rent”) the further fact that, even in 
those cases in which improvements in the arts take the form of 
the better satisfaction of human wants rather than an increase in 
the leisure of the masses, the demand for land does not increase 
in the degree alleged by Henry George. The new wants fre- 
quently and quite generally create a demand for better qualities 
of goods as well as an increased quantity, and thus increase the 
demand for labor or capital in as great a degree, or, possibly, in 
a greater degree than the demand for land. To the extent that 
this is true, laborers and capitalists as well as landowners share 
in the advantages. 

Mr. George’s arguments certainly do not prove anything regard- 
ing the degree in which increase in population and improvements 
in the arts advance rents. No more do his statements regarding 
the influence of land speculation. Land speculators as a class 
have lost quite as often as gained. They have frequently depressed 
city rents as well as increased them. When they have overdone 
the business of withholding lands from the market in expectation 
of gains from increased values, they have usually diverted capital 
and labor to other localities where sites could be purchased at 
their market value. Expectations of great gain from advances 
in land values have quite as often been blasted as gratified, and 
dealers in real estate have quite generally learned from bitter 
experience that there is little if any money to be made by with- 
holding lands from the market. Their only sure .profits come 
from the performance of the functions of land brokers. This 
statement is not inconsistent with the fact that rent is largely an 
unearned income. This unearned income accrues as well to peo- 
ple who use the land for industrial purposes as to those who with- 
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hold it from the market. It has no necessary connection with 
speculation, but the contention of Mr. George is that speculation 
enormously increases the unearned income from land, increases it 
in fact to such a degree that it turns the scales against labor and 
capital and absolutely cuts down their incomes. It is this conten- 
tion that I deny, and I insist that he has given it the support of 
no valid arguments or facts. 

The reasoning upon which criticism has just been passed con- 
stituted the chief grounds for Mr. George’s advocacy of the single 
tax. Having convinced himself that the absorption of the rental 
value of land by a class was the cause of poverty, low wages and 
all forms of industrial distress with their far-reaching moral and 
social consequences, his strong sense of justice and his very gen- 
uine interest in human welfare forced him to the advocacy of 
what seemed to him to be the only logical and efficient remedy, 
namely, the confiscation of the rental value of land by society for 
its own use and enjoyment. He proposed to accomplish this by 
a tax upon land which should be equal to its rental value, and 
which should change from time to time as that value changed. 
He further proposed that this should be the only tax collected by 
government on the ground that all other forms of taxation are 
disguised forms of robbery, and that this single tax would be 
quite adequate for all the purposes of legitimate and useful gov- 
ernmental activity. The single-tax theory thus rests upon two 
quite independent supports, — one, the necessity for the confisca- 
tion of the rental value of land in the interests of society, which 
we have already examined; and the other, the evil and injustice 
of present methods of taxation. 

Henry George’s views on the subject of taxation were in part 
the outcome of the philosophy of natural rights which was so gen- 
erally accepted in the last century. The teaching of that philoso- 
phy in substance was that nature itself confers upon men certain 
inalienable rights, among which are “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Involved in the right to life, according to Henry 
George’s belief, is the right of every man to the free use of those 
natural agencies which are essential to the production of the 
necessaries of existence, and the right of each man to the pro- 
ducts of his own labor. Land being the one absolutely necessary 
agent in all production, it follows, therefore, that every man should 
have free access to it; and, this being impossible when private 
ownership is permitted, one of the most fundamental of men’s 


natural rights can only - enjoyed when society holds the land in 
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trust for all its members. Furthermore, present methods of taxa- 
tion, even when stripped of those evils which spring from the 
imperfect realization of the principles upon which they are based, 
infringe upon men’s natural rights since they take from them the 
products of their own labor. The necessary conclusion from this 
reasoning is that the only legitimate source of governmental rev- 
enues is land, this not being a product of labor, and being clearly 
the rightful property of society, and of society alone. 

One difficulty with this philosophy appears when an attempt is 
made to give it practical application to the affairs of men. Theo- 
retically it is true that the right of private property in land, as 
interpreted and explained by Roman jurists, involved the right of 
-one class of men to starve the rest, but such a right has never 
-existed in any civilized nation outside the brains of theorists. 
The actual historical right of private property in land is a right 
‘conferred by society to the exclusive use of a piece or pieces of 
land, subject to certain obligations, either expressed or implied in 
the very structure of society or in well-recognized customs. The 
history of this right is the history of a series of laws, regulations 
-and customs, the effect of which has been sometimes to increase 
and sometimes to decrease the obligations, and consequently some- 
times to enlarge and sometimes to contract the content of the 
right. Legislation which would still further increase the burdens 
and obligations of landowners would be entirely consistent with 
‘the historic right of private property. This right does not give 
to landowners the power to starve the non-landowners. The thing 
which Henry George fought with such vigor and eloquence was 
a phantom ; it was a juristic concept, not the actual thing which 
‘men possess and enjoy. The only argument against the right of 
private property in land which could have any practical value 
would be the argument of expediency, the demonstration that the 
-interests of society require its abolition. Such an argument Henry 
‘George constructed when he attempted to show a causal connec- 
‘tion between this right and poverty. 

The argument noticed above, that taxation, as at present prac- 
ticed, is virtual robbery, because it takes from men the products 
of their own labor, is based upon equally shaky foundations. 

What reason is there for believing that the incomes which all 
men, except landowners, enjoy is the product solely of their own 
labor? None whatever, except the false one that landowners 
receive all the benefits of the participation of natural forces in 
production! They do not enjoy all the benefits even of the par- 
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ticipation of land in production, to say nothing of the other 
natural agencies which coéperate in it at every stage. If it is 
right to tax the products of natural agencies in the hands of land- 
owners, why, pray, is it not right to tax them in the hands of 
other people? The fact of the matter is, that production, as at 
present carried on, is a codperative business, in which labor of 
various kinds, capital in a thousand forms, natural agents in an 
almost infinite variety of forms and ways, and, by no means least 
of all, society with its variety of governments and private organ- 
izations, work together in such an intimate and complex fashion 
that it is impossible to distinguish the product of one from the 
other. Each factor has a right to a share and each receives one. 
Taxation is the form in which society takes its share, and it is 
simply a question of expediency whether it should take it in this 
or some other manner. A study of natural rights cannot throw 
the smallest ray of light upon this question. 

So far we have attempted simply to demonstrate three things : 
(1) that Henry George did not succeed in establishing the causal 
connection between material progress and poverty which he put 
forward as one support for his single-tax theory; (2) that his 
doctrine of natural rights constitutes no valid grounds for crit- 
icism of the historic right of private property in land; and (8) 
that his chief criticism upon the principles of taxation which we 
are at present attempting to apply is without foundation. If these 
points are conceded, the advocacy of the single tax assumes an 
aspect quite different from that in which it appeared to Henry 
George. It cannot be regarded as a great reform calculated to 
remedy most of our social and economic difficulties. It would not 
drive away poverty, solve the labor problem, make depressions 
and crises impossibilities, and remedy all the evils of taxation. 
It must be regarded simply as a reform calculated to remedy a 
single injustice in the distribution of wealth, namely, the injustice 
of allowing individuals to enjoy a specific unearned income. The 
rental value of land is, as Henry George claimed, largely a social 
product. It rarely is the sole result of the energies of the men 
who receive it. If it could be diverted to the uses of society with- 
out occasioning more evil and loss than would thereby be cured, 
society would be the gainer and all good people would rejoice, but 
can this be done through the agency of the single tax ? 

The advantages and disadvantages of the scheme must be bal- 
anced before this question can be answered. Mr. George saw 
only advantages ; but we have attempted to show that his reason- 
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ing was not sound and that most of his great expectations would 
not be realized. The one and sole advantage which could be 
expected from it has just been mentioned, namely, the diversion 
to the uses of society of this one unearned income. All the other 
unearned incomes — and they are many — would still remain in 
the hands of private individuals, and in consequence great causes 
of inequality and injustice in wealth-distribution, with all their 
consequences, would still persist. This fact, of course, simply by 
itself constitutes no reason why the reform should not be intro- 
duced, but it does diminish greatly the sum of positive good which 
must be balanced against the evil consequences which would cer- 
tainly follow, and which we must now examine. 

The largest item on this side of the account is, unquestionably, 
the oft-mentioned injustice of confiscating the values which the 
present owners of land have actually invested in it. Mr. George 
denied that there is any injustice here, but he was able to do so 
only by creating out of his inner consciousness a conception of 
justice which does not square with existing standards, and which 
has commended itself to but few people. The fact that society 
has a natural right to the land, and that most of the earliest pri- 
vate owners acquired their possessions by conquest or other means 
which would not now be approved by the morals of any civilized 
community, has little, if anything, to do with the question. We 
are to-day confronted by quite a different set of conditions. Pres- 
ent landowners did not get possession of their property in that 
way. In most instances they paid for it what, according to Mr. 
George’s own admissions, was legitimately theirs. It is with these 
people that we have to deal. The injustice consists in taking from 
them without compensation what belongs to them. Any injustice 
which landowners of antiquity or the Middle Ages may have 
inflicted upon their contemporaries and through them upon society 
for all time cannot, in the slightest degree, mitigate this injustice. 
Viewed in its most favorable light, the single-tax reform is simply 
a proposition to remedy one injustice by another, a method of 
procedure which cau never commend itself to a Christian com- 
munity. Mr. George did not get around this difficulty when he 
appropriated the word injustice for another concept, and thereby 
left this proposed act without a name. It would be an act of vil- 
lainy, whatever the single-tax people might decide to christen it. 

To this injustice must be added a second, which could not be 
avoided even by the full compensation of present landowners. 
Under the single-tax régime people would contribute to the sup- 
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port of government only in proportion to the value of the land 
they might chance to occupy. A monopolist who might be reap- 
ing annually hundreds of thousands of unearned income might 
not pay more than a struggling manufacturer whom he was daily 
crowding to the wall. A poor farmer might pay much more than 
a professional man enjoying ten times his income. While it is 
true that we must all use land in one form or another, it is not 
true that our ability to pay taxes is in proportion to the amounts 
of land we are obliged to use. The injustice here under consid- 
eration cannot be avoided by the statement that, by the absorption 
of the unearned increment from land, society is simply taking its 
own, for society is simply a collective name for all the people, and 
the fact still remains that the expenses which belong to all the 
people would weigh much more heavily upon some than others. 

If it should be thought best that public expenses should be paid 
out of the unearned incomes of society, then justice demands that 
every sort of unearned income should contribute its share. To 
make landowners or occupiers pay it all, and to allow those who 
enjoy unearned incomes from trusts, patents, speculation, etc., to 
escape untouched would be injustice of the worst sort. A tax, 
however, on all unearned incomes would not be a single tax, and 
if simply enough were levied to pay what are now regarded as 
the legitimate expenses of government, most of this income would 
still remain in the hands of private individuals, and the social 
justice which Henry George aimed to secure would still be un- 
realized. 

The account with the single tax thus seems to leave a large 
balance on the wrong side. In order to divert a single sort of 
unearned income into the public treasury it proposes to rob land- 
owners of the millions they have earned and invested in their 
lands, and to collect taxes in the future on the basis of the value 
of the lands which people might be compelled to occupy. The 
compensating advantage of solving all our social problems it would 
not have, Mr. George’s firm conviction to the contrary having been 
based upon unwarranted hypotheses and illogical reasoning. 

The problem of wealth-distribution is much deeper and more 
complex than Henry George supposed. It is more than the prob- 
lem of land reform, more than the problem of monopoly. It 
cannot be explained by a theory nor solved by a single financial 
or legislative expedient. It is the inheritance of the present 
generation from a long past, the resultant of a complex of forces, 
material and spiritual, political, economic, social, moral and reli- 
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gious, which can only be unraveled by a most minute and careful 
study of historical records, interpreted by the aid of the best results 
of the thought of economists and sociologists. Its solution will 
only be accomplished by the slow processes of social evolution, 
processes which Henry George helped to accelerate more by the 
example he set of earnestness, altruism and unflinching devotion 
to ideals than by his single-tax theory or the propagandism through 
which he attempted to make it the creed of society. 


Wir A. Scort. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. ' 





PHILOSOPHY AS AFFECTED BY NATIONALITY. 


Ir is primarily the influence of race rather than of nationality 
on philosophic thinking that forms the subject of the following 
paper. There are, nevertheless, practical reasons for studying 
this influence under the form of nationality, rather than in its 
strictly ethnic aspects. The ethnic element is a very large one in 
that combination of elements which makes up a nationality, but 
it is subtle and more or less problematic, so difficult is it to make 
sure of it in any of our modern mixed peoples; on the other 
hand, a nationality is a distinct, concrete and present entity 
which all may behold and study at first hand. While, then, it 
is the ethnic influence on philosophic thought that I would duly 
consider, I prefer to do so as this influence shows itself under the 
forms of various existing nationalities. 

Should the objection be raised to the suggestion implied by my 
subject, even so understood, that philosophy subjected to vari- 
ous racial or national influences ceases to be philosophy, in losing 
its transcendent unity and universality, such an objection would 
hold true only as regards the content of philosophy itself, or 
rather the object of the philosopher’s quest, — a rational appre- 
hension of the universe in its unity. The objection would not 
apply to the various strivings of human thought to attain to this 
apprehension, nor to the various qualities of the minds engaged 
in this effort. With the belief that this varying element of 
human endeavor may legitimately be embraced under the term 
“ philosophy,” I think we may with propriety speak of philosophy 
as affected by nationality. 

The first result of our investigation into the history of philoso- 
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phy in the past is the question whether philosophy has not been 
the peculiar possession of a single family of the human race, 
and whether it has not from this source flowed down through 
many and diverse channels into the various nationalities that now 
exist. 

Regarding humanity as a unit, or as constituting altogether, 
mentally viewed, a larger Man, to assign to one family of the 
race the exclusive possession of the philosophic gift would be 
no more unreasonable than to assign to the intellectual faculty 
alone, among all the human faculties, every production of human 
thought. But in thus assigning a certain form of mental activity 
to one race more than another, it is necessary to observe whether 
other races furnish at the same time the supplementary forms. 
If, therefore, we select the Aryan or Indo-European race as cor- 
responding to that intellect of the larger Man which is the birth- 
place of philosophic thought, it is necessary that we should show 
that other races do, in some manner, respectively supply the other 
elements necessary to the making up of the human whole. 

History seems to lend its support to the theory that what we 
eall the Aryan race stands related to the Turanian and the 
Semitic races in a manner analogous to the relation of the pure 
intellect to the will and the senses. Following out this analysis, 
we find that the intuitions of the will and the introspective reli- 
gious instinct have always characterized what we know as Ori- 
ental thought, and also that a sensuous imagination and a ten- 
dency to animism and symbolism found their embodiment in the 
art and building and hieroglyphs of the Akkad and of Egypt. 
These mental traits are clearly distinguishable from that which 
we define as the philosophic faculty, and no less clearly does this 
purely intellectual gift seem to have become the distinct charae- 
teristic of the Indo-European race. Without entering here into 
more particular analysis, it may be sufficient to distinguish be- 
tween the two factors,— philosophy, as the peculiar genius of 
the Indo-European race, and religious knowing (or Gnosis) in 
the sense of immediate intuition, whether we mean by this soul- 
intuition or sense-intuition, as that which characterizes other 
races of mankind. In this case the intuitional races must be 
divided again into those whose gaze is directed inward, to the 
subject, and those whose gaze is directed outward, to some mate- 
rial embodiment of their idea. That the two latter types were 
once mingled in Akkad ; that the founder of the Israelitish peo- 
ple was brought up under the influence of the idolatrous religion 
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of Chaldea; and that there was a sundering of the races accord- 
ing to a psychological tendency — those of the subjective or 
introspective type of mind going to the east, those of the objec- 
tive tendency going to the west — would seem to be verified by 
the historian’s record. The tendency to objectivity was also char- 
acteristic of those divisions of the Aryan family which migrated 
into Europe, or—as some would say — originated in Northern 
Europe, and furnished the material for the building up of the 
modern European nationalities. Particularly was this tendency 
to objectivity a marked trait of the Pelasgian and Celtic branches 
of the race, and its finest expression was in the Hellenic realiza- 
tion of the Idea in the great forms of the plastic art, including 
sculpture and architecture, in the drama, and in the civic life. 
But these objective realizations were of a distinctly intellectual 
ideal, and not to be classed with the religious symbolism of Egypt 
and Assyria, and they have obviously no affinity with the form- 
less and impersonal abyss of Being contemplated by the sages of 
the far East. 

While we regard Philosophy, therefore, as something peculiarly 
inherent in the Indo-European type of mind, it does not follow 
that there is no intermixture with this in various proportions of 
the other element, which we may call the religious (some would 
prefer to call it the mystic), owing to the mixture of races which 
every people exhibits, as well as to other extraordinary causes. 
Among the Greeks, for instance, there was doubtless an element 
of sensuous animism, as well as another of high prophetic vision, 
the daimonism of Socrates, the mania or sacred madness of the 
poets; but the fact that these elements were found at Athens 
does not make them a philosophy, however much they may have 
influenced the popular mind for or against certain philosophic 
doctrines. 

It is to the Aryan race, therefore, if the theory I am presenting 
be a true one, and to its subdivisions that we may look for exam- 
ples of the influence of nationality upon philosophy. The philo- 
sophie activity was astir in the splendid intellectual structure of 
the Vedas and the Avesta, and in Homer, Hesiod and the Cyclic 
poets; but it was not until the rise of the Ionic school of thinkers 
that the search for the origin and unity of Being was made by 
pure reason, apart from revelation or intuitive vision. No longer 
to tradition, but to the original authority of the human reason, 
the appeal was now made for an answer to these questions regard- 
ing the origin, nature and meaning of the universe. While the 
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tendency of the Western or European division of the Aryan race 
was towards the philosophic understanding of things through rea- 
son, that of the Hindoo or Asiatic division continued to be more 
and more toward knowing by immediate vision or, ultimately, by 
absorption into the All of Being itself. The influence of what 
we call the Indo-Europeans is traceable in the movements of the 
four subdivisions generally known as the Teutonic, the Slavonic, 
the Pelasgic and the Celtic. As we are concerned at present 
with nationalities, we may accordingly divide the field of philo- 
sophic activity into sections characterized respectively by these 
several original race elements, — Greece and Italy, representing 
the Pelasgic, or what we may now, for convenience, call the Hel- 
lenic element; Spain, France and ancient Britain, the Celtic or 
Gallic ; Russia, Hungary and the lower Danubian regions, the 
Slavonic ; and Germany and the Scandinavian nations, the Teu- 
tonic. While all these various nationalities of Europe have 
produced their special phases of philosophic thought, it is from 
the Hellenic stock that all historians trace the derivation of the 
elements of existing philosophy; our study of the influence of 
nationality on philosophy resolves itself consequently into a study 
of the influences of the Hellenic upon the other European fami- 
lies in the development of philosophy. 

In making this comparative study of the families of Europe, 
we are struck with the same general dualism of character that 
prevails among the grand divisions of humanity, to which we 
have before referred ; there are the same tendencies to subjective 
and to objective vision and knowing. We might call the first 
the religious tendency, the second the scientific tendency; but as 
we are concerned with neither science nor religion, but with pure 
philosophy, we must characterize these two tendencies philoso- 
phically ; for convenience, we may perhaps best name them the 
idealistic and the materialistic tendencies of philosophic thinking. 
If I assign to Greece a place on the materialistic side of this 
division, it is not from a failure to recognize Greek thought as 
the cradle and home of idealism, but because of the tendency 
to ultimation in objective form, which is the splendid character- 
mark of the Hellenic mind, and which made Aristotle the neces- 
sary follower of Plato in the development of the beautiful system 
of Greek philosophy. On the other hand, pure idealism, the 
contemplation of the immortal ideas in their celestial home, has 
more of that religious and introspective character which modern 
writers have for convenience designated as Semitic and mystic, 
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and which, in the transition period from Pagan to Christian 
philosophy, was not unfittingly designated as “New Platonism.” 
It is the combination of these two elements that will best charac- 
terize the European nationalities in their relations to philosophy. 

The tendency to objectivity, which we have called Western, 
is clearly shown in the modification of the Hellenic philosophy 
and art among the Romans in assuming more practical and, at 
the same time, grosser types. Rome, like Greece, was a great 
builder ; but it built fortifications, roads, bridges and an Empire, 
and endeavored to make philosophy a guide to moral living. It 
was a kind of gross body or cumbersome suit of armor in which 
the intellectual soul of Greece was to fight its way amid the bar- 
barism of the rest of Europe. 

It is not necessary to enter into the intricate subject of the 
racial relations of the early inhabitants of the Grecian and Ital- 
ian peninsulas in order to justify our assertion that Rome and 
Greece together stand as the sources of what we may call the 
Hellenic influence on later European civilization. The intermix- 
ture of races that followed the downfall of the Ceesars, and led to 
the birth of the nationalities of Europe, renders it exceedingly 
difficult and hazardous to treat of the influence of the original 
race types on the subsequent mental activity of the composite 
peoples. Not only have we the Roman type, overspreading with 
its armies the barbarism of the north and west, but by the time 
that the newly born nationalities are ready to begin to think, 
other great interfusions have taken place. There was a strong 
Slavonic and Teutonic infusion into the Latin stock through the 
inroads of the Huns and Goths. The powerful Normans brought 
down another mighty current of Teutonic influence into Gallic 
Britain, and France and southern Italy ; and the Moors brought 
into Celtic Spain a strange and splendid strain of Arabic, and so 
of Semitic thought and imagery ; while, cropping up everywhere, 
we find those ubiquitous nondescripts known to the historian as 
Finns or Etruscans; if they do not help to solve the question of 
origins, they have served at least as a convenient depository for 
unsolved ethnological problems. 

Among these types the Teutonic and the Celtic have borne dis- 
tinct and foremost parts in the development of modern philoso- 
phy, so much so that we should be justified in classifying all 
existing schools of thought under these two heads. While we 
can trace no important contribution to philosophy to the Slavonic 
element, it may not improbably have brought into the other tribes 
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an Oriental tendency to the religious and introspective habit of 
thought which became so marked’a characteristic with the Teu- 
tons, and which has made the term Gothic one of almost exclu- 
sively religious meaning. The adherence of the Russian people 
to the Greek Church, with its traditional abhorrence of “ graven 
images,” purely formal as this has become, is still a reminder of 
that gaze averted from the outward to the inward reality which 
belongs to the Oriental rather than to the Hellenic type of mind, 
and which proved so mighty a factor in the iconoclastic schism of 
the seventh century. 

The Celtic or Gallic element, so far as it can be distinctly 
traced, shows, on the other hand, a strong affinity with the Hel- 
lenic ; indeed, as we have said above, it may seem to have sup- 
planted the old Latin influence to a large extent and become in 
its relation to the Teutonic races in the modern world compar- 
atively what the whole Aryan race was to the Semitic and Tura- 
nian races in the ancient period. There is a readiness and bril- 
liancy of thought, a lively sensibility, a love of beauty in objective 
forms and a restiveness under restraint, which characterize the 
ancient Greek and the modern Celt alike, despite all the trans- 
forming influences that have intervened between the two. But 
the most interesting fact connected with Celtic influence on mod- 
ern thought is the manner in which it became the successor of the 
ancient Hellenism ; this was not by an immediate contact of Rome 
with Spain or ancient Gaul, but rather by the roundabout avenue 
of the Arabic philosophy brought in by the Moorish Conquest, 
as it found a footing and flourished in the school of Andalusia, 
under the great succession of masters, from Avicebron to Aver- 
roés, in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries. Thus Aristotle 
was introduced even into the philosophy of the Schoolmen not at 
first hand, as would seem natural, from the porticos of Rome, but 
by the obscure backway of a foreign Semitic race to whom phi- 
losophy had fled for refuge during the rise and exclusive control 
of Dogma in Italy and other lands of the Church. Established 
under Moslem influence in Spain, the Aristotelian philosophy, not 
unmixed at first, both in Arabia and in its Celtic home, with much 
New Platonism and mysticism, found its way into the thought 
of Christian Europe, and soon, in the hands of its great master, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, was employed in the splendid effort to 
unite the forces of eloquence and reason and so bring the rich- 
est outcome of Hellenism into the service of the Church. While 
St. Thomas, however, was thus availing himself of the logic and 
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what we may call the intellectual side of Greek philosophy, thus 
introduced through Arabia, Duns Scotus, actuated perhaps by the 
religious instinct of the Teuton infused into his Northumbrian 
blood, was finding inspiration in the “Fountain of Life” of 
Avicebron, filled with New- Platonic and other Oriental ideas. 
Thus the Arabian school nourished immediately by the Celts was 
the means of bringing in not only the Hellenic element upon 
which the Scholastic philosophy was based, but also an extra-Aryan 
element of Semitic and Mohammedan intuitive philosophy, in 
which the will predominates and has a determining power even 
over the intellect itself. 

It was but natural that the rationalizing Hellenic impulse origi- 
nating with the Celtic peoples of Spain and France should lead 
the way to a purely critical philosophy and give rise at last to 
Descartes and what we know as modern philosophy. The strong 
intellectual bias of the Greek mind is seen through all the suc- 
cessive developments, even to the resultant skepticism of Con- 
dillac and the ultra materialism of Helvetius and the Encyclo- 
pedists. The keynote of this modern Hellenism is found in 
Descartes’ starting point: “Cogito ergo sum,” — the basing of 
Being upon Thinking. 

This is the very opposite of the principle lying inmost in the 
Teutonic mind, which would rather declare “‘ Sentio,” or “ Amo, 
ergo sum.” This is what differentiates the German, the Scandi- 
navian and the Anglo-Saxon from the Latin and Gallic type of 
thinking. The look of the latter is outward, to form, to expres- 
sion ; that of the former inward, to substance, to self-realization 
within rather than without the self. Even thought is exterior to 
feeling: the will is the inmost of man. This introspective search 
penetrates beyond the form-world of ideas into the substance- 
world of love itself. It could give rise, therefore, to those phases 
of thought which reflect the immediate intuitions or soul percep- 
tions of the Oriental mind ; to a Spinoza and a Leibnitz with their 
definitions of love as the source of all; to a Schopenhauer, who 
sees the will-to-live to be the real moving power ; to the profound 
doctrine of Creation and human Freedom as the necessary result- 
ants of an Infinite Love, taught by Swedenborg; to the strong 
religious bias in Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, as compared 
with their contemporaries in France ; to the spectacle of the Eng- 
lish Newton in his later years turned into a searcher for an inner 
mystic sense in the Bible, and the German Kepler, listening with 
a Pythagorean ear to hear the heavenly harmony of the spheres. 
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While the tendency of the French schools of thought has been 
on the whole materialistic and skeptical, that of the German has 
been idealistic and constructive. Both shared in the struggle to 
throw off the fetters of tradition and to breathe the free atmos- 
phere of the new age. The Teuton sought in the Reformation 
the overthrow of religious tyranny ; the Celt in the French Revo- 
lution the modification of civil government; of the two, the reli- 
gious conflict was the deeper and more vital. 

To trace the currents of the two influences in the state, the 
church and literature, would be to write the history of the civili- 
zation of Europe. Naturally, in the south, we find the Hellenic 
objectivity asserting itself over against the moody introversion of 
the northern mind. The long wars of the Guelph and Ghibel- 
line factions were nothing else than the struggle between these 
two devotions, that of the Guelph to the sensuous paganism of 
a corrupt papacy, that of the Ghibelline to the spiritual rule of 
united church and empire. Of this struggle of race elements I 
have remarked elsewhere. “In the ever-widening antagonism 
between the spirit and the flesh, between the subjective concep- 
tion of Christianity on the one hand, as represented by the Teu- 
tonic race and the empire, and the sensuous and objective on the 
other, as represented by the Italic race and the Pope, may we 
not discern the reason why the Italian people in the lowest depths 
of their sensual corruption were largely and powerfully Guelph 
in their sympathies, and why the exiled and lonely writer of the 
Divina Commedia was a Ghibelline?” 1 This deep-seated aver- 
sion to Teutonic spiritualism seems to find expression in the great 
modern exponent of the Hellenic reaction in Italy, Giosué Car- 
ducci. In one of his sonnets to Dante the poet thus reveals the 
conflict within him between his intellectual reverence for his Mas- 
ter and his native dislike to that interior religion of which Dante 
was the vast and lonely monument: 


O Dante, why is it that I adoring 

Still lift my sougs and vows to thy stern face, 
And sunset to the morning gray gives place 
To find me still thy restless verse exploring ? 


Lucia prays not for my poor soul’s resting, 
For me Matilda tends no sacred fount, 
For me in vain the sacred lovers mount 
O’er star and star, to the eternal, soaring. 


1 Introduction to the Poems of Giosué Carducci, p. 24. 
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I hate the Holy Empire, and the crown 
And sword alike, relentless would have riven 
From thy good Frederick on Olona’s plains. 
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Empire and Church to ruin have gone down, 
And yet for them thy songs did scale high heaven. 
Great Jove is dead. Only the song remains.! 


In a still more pronounced form the Hellenic spirit declares 
itself in the following lines from the same poet: 
Farewell, Semitic God : the mistress Death 
May still continue in thy solemn rites, 
O far-off King of spirits, whose dim shrines 
Shut out the sun. 


Crucified Martyr! Man thou crucifiest : 

The very air thou darkenest with thy gloom. 

Outside, the heavens shine, the fields are laughing 
And flash with love. 


The eyes of Lydia—O Lydia! I would see thee 
Among the chorus of white shining virgins 
That dance around the altar of Apollo 

In the rosy twilight, 


Gleaming as Parian marble among the laurels, 

Flinging the sweet anemones from thy hand, 

Joy from thine eyes, and from thy lips the song 
Of a Bacchante ! 2 


Not the least interesting phase of this dual tendency of the 
European mind is found where the two influences are united in a 
single genius, as was conspicuously the case with Goethe, of whose 
“ Hermann and Dorothea” Professor Dowden has said: “ In this 
representative poem Goethe is more than elsewhere a Greek in 
the bright purity of his art and its fine simplicity of outline ; 
here also more than elsewhere in the body of thought and feeling 
he is a German of the Germans.” 

It follows as a matter of course that a nationality so complex 
as that of Anglo-Saxon modern England will exhibit rather a 
synthesis of philosophic schools of thought than any single ten- 
dency. We must expect to find in English philosophic writing 
the pronounced critical and skeptical tendency of the French, 
together with the earnest search for interior truth and at the same 
time the moral application which belongs to the Anglo-Saxon type 
of mind. The wide range of race elements in the modern Eng- 
lishman would seem to fit him peculiarly for becoming the expo- 
1 Levia Gravia. 2 Odi Barbare. 
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nent of a universal school of philosophy wherein all the diverse 
elements are reunited in a symmetrical and complete whole. That 
such has already been the case would be a presumptuous claim to 
make. It may, perhaps, at most be said that in philosophy Eng- 
lish writers have exhibited all extremes of thought, but as yet only 
in fragmentary forms, not arriving thus far at any philosophic 
unity. Like the commingled nationality itself, in which there 
are to be traced the race elements of the native Celt, the invading 
Scandinavian, the Roman, the Celt as modified by the Norman 
and the Norman by the Celt, and these both modified by the 
modern Latin influence, we find in English philosophic thought 
strains that have been potent in the philosophy of other lands. 
Yet we cannot help feeling that every one of these contributed 
elements assumes in England and in Scotland a certain hue of its 
own which differentiates it from the same elements in France or 
Germany. The intellectual idealism of Descartes puts on a sober 
garb of practical reflection in Locke and Berkeley : leading ulti- 
mately to the skepticism of Hume and Mill, and later to the 
agnosticism of Huxley and Spencer. As a counteracting influ- 
ence, we have in modern England no Papacy with its dogma or 
Index, nor anything precisely equivalent to the lofty religious 
idealism of the German speculative schools. Yet it can hardly 
be denied that a certain deep religious sentiment is latent in all 
forms of serious thought among Englishmen, which warranted 
Taine in tracing in them, derived from their Teutonic ances- 
tors and from the dreary environment of their northern skies, a 
Semitic awe of the unknown, and a mood for withdrawing the 
mind to interior contemplation ; so to the foreign observer the 
Anglo-Saxon seems even to “ take his pleasures sadly.” There 
is in the Englishman this otherwise indefinable Teutonism that 
distinguishes such rationalists and skeptics as Tyndall, Huxley, 
Darwin and Matthew Arnold from the followers of Voltaire and 
Baron Holbach and Helvetius. 

While we may not find in the complex English mind the instru- 
ment for conceiving as yet the perfect philosophy, we cannot but be 
struck with one remarkable service to philosophy which our Anglo- 
Saxon race seems peculiarly destined to perform. I refer to the 
test by experiment. Our race is the road-builder for the modern 
world as Rome was for Greece. If we may claim any contribu- 
tion to the progress of learning as peculiarly our own, it is cer- 
tainly that of emphasizing empiricism, of exalting experience as 
the school of true wisdom. Thus equipped, the Englishmen 
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Hobbes and Bacon and Newton called the philosophers of the 
world, ancient and modern, to the bar of judgment; and in this 
way the Anglo-Saxon mind seems instinctively to seek the ulti- 
mate solution of all speculative problems. Starting with what is 
called Bacon’s inductive method, of learning from facts rather 
than from @ priori assumption, this method stretches in a con- 
tinuous chain through the sensationalism of Locke and Hume 
into the subsequent doctrines of association, and so into the vibra- 
tional theories of modern psychology : in science it finds all along 
its companion in the gradually developing theory of evolution. 
In this relation of a practical approver by facts of experience, of 
what others have conceived in theory, we see the Anglo-Saxon 
race to-day occupying a kind of third place in a trinal system, 
like that of a body in relation to the soul and the mind. While 
not the avenue of the greatest inspirations of religion or of pure 
intellect, may not the humble but not less noble destiny of the 
race be to bring into practice and to prove on the final plane of 
use the products of speculative thought advanced elsewhere, to be 
the exemplar in doing of that which others have been content in 
willing and in thinking? In this regard the Anglo-Saxon seems 
to occupy a position somewhat analogous to that of the Roman 
nation in relation to the Greeks. Greek civilization was born in 
a beautiful dream in Athens: it took practical Roman muscle and 
Roman arms to make that dream so real a thing that it should 
glow like living fire through all the darkness of coming ages, 
transforming barbarous peoples into orderly and prosperous na- 
tions, and finally taking shape again in the forms of free govern- 
ment which are the distinct political garb of the Anglo-Saxon 
race of to-day.! 

Of America it is hardly necessary to speak, as having exhibited 
as yet any distinct phase of this Anglo-Saxon influence on phi- 
losophic thought. Freedom from the insular traditions of the 
mother country and the vast accessions of distinctly foreign ele- 
ments, such as the mother nation has never known, — the Afri- 
can, the Chinese, the Italian and the various types of the Sla- 
vonic race, — must ultimately produce some modifications in the 
mental type beyond a doubt. It may be that the very freedom 
from traditions of' the past will leave this people like new soil, 
readier to receive pure inspirations from above, and that the men- 

1 For further illustration contrast Calvin and Luther, who show the dual- 


ism even in Protestant Theology: and in America Jonathan Edwards and 
the “ Transcendentalists.” 
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tal training of the ages will have enabled the American mind to 
grasp and to develop with new ability the great problems of being 
and of conduct. Let us hope that it may never lose its Anglo- 
Saxon provincialism of finding the test in doing, of proving all 
things and holding fast to that which is good. 

Frank SEWALL. 
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THE PROTESTANT FACULTY OF THEOLOGY OF 
THE PARIS UNIVERSITY. 


On Thursday, the 19th of November, 1896, the President of 
the French Republic inaugurated in the hall of the new Sorbonne, 
adorned with the splendid frescoes of Puvis de Chavannes, the 
Paris University, destroyed by the Revolution of 1793, and 
restored, after a century of interruption, by the act of our Par- 
liament (July 11, 1896). From this solemn meeting, which was 
attended by seven former ministers of Public Education and by 
the ambassadors of almost all nations of the world, the Catholic 
Faculty of Theology was absent. On the other hand, seats of 
the first rank had been reserved for the Dean and professors of 
the Protestant Faculty. That day should be marked with a red 
letter in the annals of French Protestantism, since it made amends 
for two iniquities of the past, — the closing of the French Hugue- 
not Academies of the seventeenth century by Louis Fourteenth’s 
despotism, and the suppression of the French School of Theology 
at Strassburg after the conquest of Alsatia by William III. of 
Prussia. Moreover, it was the formal welding of the links which 
had always joined our faculties of theology to the schools of 
higher state education in France, after twenty-four years of un- 
ceasing struggle. It seems timely to describe the work of the 
Protestant Faculty of Theology of Paris: first, expressing our 
gratitude to Almighty God, who, after so many tribulations, has 
finally granted us peace and liberty, and returning thanks to the 
men, who, by their energetic initiative secured for us member- 
ship in the University and in the old metropolis of France, where 
so many of our Huguenot fathers suffered martyrdom at the 
stake, and where Henry IV. himself could not grant us freedom 
of worship. 

We should first answer a question which may occur to many of 
VOL. VII. —NO. 25. 8 
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our readers: “ Why is there no room in the new Paris University 
for the Roman Catholic Faculty of Theology, which had become 
identified with the old Sorbonne? Why has the Protestant 
minority advanced clerical schools, of which the Catholic majority 
is now deprived?” It is hardly necessary to observe that the 
Protestants are not responsible for this exclusion; on the con- 
trary, at many different times, and especially on a solemn occa- 
sion not long since, our Dean and professors have expressed the 
desire to reéstablish a Catholic Faculty at Paris. The actual 
causes of it are the ill will of the French bishops, who have always 
distrusted those Faculties as seats of Gallican spirit and inde- 
pendent inquiry, and the refusal of the Pope to hold valid the 
diplomas conferred by them. After this brief explanation, we 
may describe the causes of the foundation and the beginnings of 
our Protestant Faculty of Theology. 

When France, mutilated by the War of 1870-71, became again 
self-conscious, the thought of repairing the material and moral 
gaps which the German conqueror had made became prominent. 
With Alsatia and part of Lorraine she not only lost a country 
of great agricultural and industrial wealth, two strong fortresses, 
and a people distinguished by vigor of race and by high moral 
and religious qualities; she was, moreover, deprived of a scien- 
tific working-place of the first class, — the Strassburg Academy. 
Strassburg, indeed, owing to its position, had from time imme- 
morial been the intermediate agent between Germany, learned and 
patient, and France, eager for advancement an@ light. Among 
the other Faculties, the School of Theology, where both Evangel- 
ical and Liberal Protestants had their representatives, had flour- 
ished from the middle of the century. It will be sufficient to 
mention the “ Theological Review,” edited by T. Colani (1850- 
1869) ; the “ Calvin? Opera Omnia,” edited by Baum, Cunitz and 
Reuss (1868 till now) ; “ The Translation of the Bible,” with an 
introduction to each book by Edouard Reuss (1874-1880, 16 
vols.) ; the “ History of the Christian Church of the Occident in 
the Middle Age,” and many other valuable historical books, by 
Charles Schmidt. 

The faculties of arts, science, medicine and law were soon reés- 
tablished at Nancy. There were more difficulties in the way of 
transferring the faculty of theology, due either to the Roman 

1 See in the Report of the International Conference on Education, London, 


1884, Vol. III., 44th paper by Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, and compare the Inau- 
gural Address of Dean Aug. Sabatier, Paris, 1896. 
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Catholic party, who then had political power, or to the Calvinist 
“orthodox” party, who foresaw with displeasure the rise at Paris 
of a rival of the Montauban Faculty. The national treasury was 
exhausted by the payment of the war indemnity of five milliards 
to Prussia. The following reasons, however, were strong in be 
half of our Faculty: the desire, first of all, expressed by many 
Protestant members of the Parliament in Louis Philippe’s reign, 
and supported by F. Guizot, then premier, and renewed in 1872 
by the General Synod of the Reformed Churches, that there 
should be in our metropolis a higher Theological College. Then 
the claims of the Lutheran Church of France, which, even after 
the annexation of Alsatia to the German Empire, retained many 
important congregations in the region of Montbéliard and at 
Paris, but had lost with Strassburg its only school for the training 
of its clergymen. A strong patriotic feeling, again, urged every 
liberal Frenchman to rekindle that steady flame of theological 
science which had been extinguished in Alsatia. 

While steps were being taken for the transfer of the Strass- 
burg Faculty to Paris, a committee was formed of divines, states- 
men and scholars belonging to the Reformed, the Lutheran and 
the Independent Churches, but united by the common thought of 
continuing advanced theological instruction. They decided to 
erect a “‘ Free School of Religious Science” on the model of the 
“Free School for Political Science,” with this double purpose : 
“To provide for our young divines, at the close of their special 
studies (at the} Montauban or Geneva faculty), supplementary 
teaching suited to the urgent religious needs of the present time, 
and to supply proper instruction to laymen who take interest in 
religious matter.” The leaders of the committee were Rev. Ed- 
mond de Pressensé and Rev. Eugene Bersier, who were then the 
pillars of the Reformed Free Church; Dr. Adolph Wiittz, the 
eminent chemist, then dean of the medical school of Paris, and 
Rev. Albert Matter, both Lutherans; Rev. Durand-Dassier, the 
rich philanthropist ; and Professors F. Lichtenberger and Aug. 
Sabatier, formerly professors in the French Protestant faculty of 
Strassburg. This school opened its lectures at the beginning of 
December, 18738, with a formal meeting, where MM. de Pressensé 
and Bersier emphasized the purpose and method of free theologi- 
cal teaching. ‘“ What we aim at,” said the former divine, “ is to 
vindicate the rights of positive Christianity, so unhappily forfeited. 
We believe in the Christ of the Gospels (i. e. the Son of Man) ; 
but this Christ is, too, the divine Logos, the eternal reason, a 
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spark of which has kindled the higher part of our life. We seek 
for our fulcrum man himself who is of divine origin and en- 
lightened, on his coming into the world, by a ray of the Logos. 
Therefore, we do not desire for a foundation of our belief a 
method of authority which cuts off all inquiry, but we think of a 
Christian science as necessary. It ought to be respectful to- 
wards tradition, but free from every human formula!” Rev. E. 
Bersier, remembering the names of the professors who shed such 
lustre upon our French Protestant Academies of Montauban and 
Nimes, Saumur and Sedan in the seventeenth century, showed 
that the Roman Church, far from having reason to fear this 
‘school, would gain much from friendly emulation of our liberal 
teachers. The schedule of lectures to be given in the first year, 
which was repeated for three years, was, in the variety and fullness 
of instruction it offered, on a level with the noble ideal contem- 
plated by the initiators. Six branches of Divinity were taught: 
the philosophy of religion, by Dr. Matter; the history of dogma, 
‘by Rev. Roger Hollard ; church history, by Rev. E. de Pressensé ; 
-dogmatics and apologetics, by Professor Lichtenberger; homi- 
letics, by Rev. Eugene Bersier; criticism and exegesis, by Pro- 
fessor Sabatier. 
At last, after five years of industrious efforts, these men of 
faith and action, with the help of some former disciples of the 
Strassburg school and of the excellent administrator, then at the 
-head of our higher state education, M. du Mesnil, now Counsellor 
of State, carried the day. By the decree of March 27, 1877, 
rendered according to the proposals of William Waddington, then 
Minister of Public Education, and signed by Marshal MacMahon, 
then President of the French Republic, the Protestant Faculty of 
Theology, formerly at Strassburg, was transferred to Paris. The 
government, remembering that it ought to do a service for both 
-established churches of French Protestantism, and wishing to 
reserve for the Reformed Church the professorships which be- 
longed to it, restored only four professorships out of the six which 
had existed at Strassburg.! Professor Lichtenberger was rein- 
stalled in his chair of morals, with the office of Dean; Auguste 
Sabatier, in the chair of reformed dogma; Albert Matter was 
charged with the teaching of Lutheran dogma; Ph. Berger, with 
Hebrew; and S. Berger was elected secretary and librarian of 
the new Faculty. One final difficulty still remained ; our school 


1 There were, besides, at Strassburg ten lectureships, supported from the 
endowment of the St. Thomas Seminary. 
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was homeless in the wide metropolis ; the faculties of letters, sci- 
ence and Roman Catholic divinity were straitened for room in 
the old Sorbonne. Thanks to the liberality of the city of Paris, 
our faculty was installed in the buildings of the former Rollin 
College (No. 42 Lhonond Street). Strange irony of Destiny! 
our first seat was close by the main convent of the Jesuits. 
What a thrill of horror must have agitated Loyola’s shade when, 
on January 1, 1877, the rector of the French Academy, M. 
Murier, inaugurated that school of heresy, bidding us welcome in 
these words: “To-day is repaired the last breach made in our 
higher education by the war of 1870; to-day is kindled a new 
centre of light on the Mount St. Genovefa!” He might have 
added that on that day supreme justice had revenged the injus- 
tice of the past ; the seat of our Faculty was near that street of 
the Old Estrapade! where many Huguenots in the sixteenth 
century were slowly burnt to death, because they read the Bible 
and prayed to God according to their conscience ! 

In the course of the year 1877, to the faculty, with its four 
professorships, was added a preparatory division, with four lec- 
tureships: MM. L. Massebieau, for the study of the Fathers ; 
Eug. Ménegoz, for German theological language and literature ; 
Edmond Stapfer, for the philology of the New Testament; and 
Maurice Vernes, for the history of philosophy. The Faculty 
opened its lectures November 3, 1877, with twenty-two registered 
students, and Dean Lichtenberger, in his opening address, bade 
them welcome in these touching words: “ You remind me of 
those dear hearers, who met around our chairs yonder, under the 
shade of the tower of the old St. Thomas Church, in that city of 
Strassburg, where we, sons of Alsatia, have left the best part of 
our hearts. After six years of interruption your teachers, volun- 
tary outlaws in consequence of the conquest, find again’ pupils 
about them!” Seventeen months afterwards two men, belonging 
to the liberal party of the Reformed Church, MM. Ariste Viguié 
and Gaston Bonet-Maury, were appointed as titulars of the two 
reserved professorships of practical theology and church history, 
March, 1879. Our Faculty, with its six professorships and four 
lectureships, had thus acquired its normal constitution. M. Jules 
Ferry, the prominent statesman, at that time minister of the 
department of public education, after having presented us a 
convenient building (No. 83 Arago Boulevard, near the Obser- 


1 The “ Strappado,” (a Spanish torture) was an iron chain by means of 
which the martyr was suspended, and moved to and fro, over a fire of wood. 
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vatory), did not fear to give us a public token of the sympathy 
of the republican party, and he inaugurated the new building 
on November 7, 1879. The day was a festival, since we had 
at last found a home after the tribulations of the exile which 
followed the war of 1870-71, and we felt ourselves, as it were, 
adopted by the Grand-Master of the University, as members of 
that body. “ You are at Paris, as you were at Strassburg,” said 
M. Ferry, “a mixed Faculty, which means that one breathes here 
an air of large liberty and healthy toleration ; that at the very 
door there will ever be arrested that sectarian spirit, that exclu- 
sive and suspicious spirit, which is only a caricature of the Gos- 
pel. Protestantism has been in modern history the first form of 
liberty. Our political gospel is the same as yours. We, there- 
fore, hail you as fellow-workers, as an allied power, which will 
not fail to champion the Republic and liberty!” In the dark 
days which followed, when we were threatened with reduction to 
the condition of a church seminary, or even with immediate sup- 
pression, we delighted to remember these comforting words, and 
to these declarations our Dean Lichtenberger appealed, in stand- 
ing up for ounrights. 

After many vicissitudes, we now have those ten chairs, with the 
following slight changes: Since M. Stapfer was elected as pro- 
fessor, the lectureship of the philology of the New Testament has 
become a professorship, and vice versa the ethics of the Gospel, 
formerly entrusted to Dean Lichtenberger, is now taught by a 
lecturer, Rev. Mr. Ehrhardt. Church History is now taught by 
G. Bonet-Maury as titular, and S. Berger as auxiliary professor. 
Moreover, from the year 1882-1883, the introduction of “ Extra 
lectures” (cowrs libres) secured to the Faculty the codperation of 
learned clergymen, or even of doctors from other faculties. I 
may mention, for instance, the lectures of Rev. Frank Puaux on 
the history of French Protestantism since the Revolution of 1798 ; 
of Léon Marillier (Dr. Med.) on psychology in connection with 
the history of religions ; of Rev. Théod. de Félice, on the inner life 
of the Reformed Churches in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries ; of Dr. E. Stroehlin (from the Geneva University), on the in- 
tercourse of Egypt and Chaldea; of Dr. A. Lods, on the laws and 
regulations of the Protestant established church of France. Since 
1888, the lectures on hygiene and on the dressing of wounds, 
given in the hall of our Faculty by the foremost physicians and 
surgeons of Paris, and organized by the “Union of French 
Women,” train our students to be helpful to the invalid peasant 
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in the country, or the wounded soldier on the field. Lectures have 
been delivered in our hall by such men as Rev. Ed. de Pressensé, 
Rev. Mr. Appria, and the missionary Kriiger; our library, very 
well managed by Rev. S. Berger, holds now 10,640 volumes. In 
our enormous city there was an urgent need of securing for our 
students a house where they might be boarded at low terms, and 
preserved from bad influences. This need has been provided for 
by the seminary and the scholarships. A decree rendered Octo- 
ber, 1878, under minister Brunet, established a seminary, i. e. a 
“home” or boarding-house for the students in theology, under 
the control of Nev. Mr. Ménegoz, a clergyman of the Lutheran 
church and one of the lecturers of the Faculty. The name given 
to the home was not felicitous because it is generally used for the 
clerical colleges of the Roman Catholic Church, and it has occa- 
sioned some quibbling in our adversaries of the right and the left 
wings. The Roman Catholics, indeed, grounding their claim on 
the connection of that seminary with the Protestant Faculty, de- 
manded unceasingly the suppression of our faculty, in the name 
of equality, since the Roman Catholic faculties were suppressed. 
On the other side, the free-thinkers and radicals, identifying 
Seminary with Faculty, asserted that there ought to be no room 
for it in the University, and tried to connect it with the de- 
partment of worship. In fact, the home of our students has 
nothing, except the name, in common with the Roman Catholic 
seminaries, where they try to cast all minds in one mould and to 
imbue them with a monastic spirit. Our Protestant Seminary, 
under the fatherly control of its director, is like a large family, 
where every member learns the domestic virtues, and where suc- 
cess in examinations is cheered most cordially. Any student who 
has parents or a married brother or sister in Paris may om 
outside of the seminary. 

The government, in order to help poor students, kept in the 
Budget, from 1877 to 1884, items for the scholarships, which had 
been granted to the former Faculty of Strassburg, and which, 
in the last year, came to an amount of $3,840; the Reformed 
congregations at Lyons and Nimes also founded for our students 
two scholarships of $120 each. Unfortunately, at a time of anti- 
clerical reaction, our seminary was likened to the Roman Catholic 
seminaries and the large grant was at once suppressed by the 
Parliament. Our Faculty would have suffered greatly had it not 
been succored by the association for promoting study at the 
Protestant Faculty of Theology in Paris. This association, origi- 
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nated by Rev. Mr. Decoppet, under the chairmanship of Dean Ad. 
Wiirtz, and with Baron F. de Schickler vice-chairman, had in the 
beginning no other purpose than the conferring of medals on the 
students who wrote the best papers on certain matters of theology 
or religious philosophy. But the urgent question was now for us 
“to be or not to be!” The members of the committee did their 
utmost to raise the necessary funds; special mention is deserved 
by Mr. Th. Jalabert, honorary dean of the Nancy faculty of law, 
who collected among the liberal part of the Reformed Church 
nearly $2,000. This sum, added to the other funds in hand, cov- 
ered the deficiency.!_ Other congregations followed the example 
given by Lyons and Nimes; for instance, the Synodal commission 
of the Lutheran Church; the congregations of Havre, Rouen, 
Lille, Montpellier. The French Committee of Geneva, remem- 
bering the glorious part played by the Reformed Church of that 
city under Calvin’s direction, established in 1882 two traveling- 
scholarships of $200 each to our best men, that they might visit 
the universities of Germany. Moreover, two legacies were left 
to our Faculty, to be used for scholarships, one by Mr. Grand, the 
other by Mr. and Mrs. J. Siegfried, in memory of their father, 
Rev. Francois Puaux. 

From this account the reader may infer that the relations of 
our Faculty and the French Republic have been as favorable as 
possible. In spite of the indifference of one party to religious 
questions, and of the ignorance and fanaticism of the other party, 
we have conquered citizenship in the Paris University, and, despite 
the loss of the scholarships from the state budget, we have been 
able to give to theological teaching its original constitution. For 
what is still wanting, codperation with the Sorbonne and the lec- 
tures of the “ Practical School of Higher Studies”? compensate 
our students. 

If now we consider the relations of the Faculty to the different 
branches of Protestantism in France, we find them of a variable 
character. They have always been friendly with the Indepen- 

' The amount of the receipts for 1895-96 has been $2,862. The present 
secretary and treasurer is Rev. Ed. Vaucher. 

2 After the suppression of the Roman Catholic Faculties of Theology by the 
Parliament, and the repeated attacks against our Faculty, Mr. Liard, the pres- 
ent Director of the Department of Higher Education, founded at the “ Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes,” a department of religious sciences under Prof. 
Albert Réville’s leadership. Some of our professors or former pupils hold 


lectureships at that section, e. g. Aug. Sabatier, Massebieau, Jean Réville, 
E. de Faye. 
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dent Reformed Church, thanks to the broad views of Rev. Edm. 
de Pressensé, and afterwards of Rev. Roger Hollard, the leaders of 
that communion. The same may be said of the Baptist Church. 
In regard to the Lutheran Church, there was some difficulty in 
1879, in consequence of the making over to the Reformed Church 
of the two professorships of church history and practical theology. 
But since the former church, through its synodal commission, has 
obtained an extra professorship and a lectureship our relations 
have been cordial. We cannot, alas! say the same of the con- 
nection with the Reformed churches; for instance with the Paris 
church, the Presbytery of which is governed by an uncompromis- 
ing majority of the “orthodox.” This body could never be 
resigned to the refusal of our Faculty to subscribe to the synodal 
confession of faith of 1872. The independence of dogma on 
the part of our teachers has been styled infidelity; the ortho- 
dox Synods have protested against every appointment of a liberal 
professor or lecturer, and consequently the Presbytery of the 
Reformed Church of Paris exerted its influence to prevent sub- 
scriptions providing for the needs of our seminary and to remove 
students from our courses, as if they were springs of heresy! 
For some time, however, that distrust has been a little lessened, 
and we were glad to see the president of the Orthodox Synodal 
Commission, Rev. Mr. Couve, accepting membership in the control- 
ling committee of our seminary. Nevertheless, to this hostility, 
now secret, now public, of the orthodox party of the Reformed 
Church is due the slowness of increase in the number of our stu- 
dents: in 1877 it was 22 ; 1882, 30; 1889, 36 ; 1893, 43; in 1897, 
TT. Despite so many obstacles, the number has tripled in twenty 
years. Under God, we ought to return thanks for such a result 
to the firmness and mild perseverance of Dean F. Lichtenberger, 
who upheld at once faithfulness to the evangelical tradition of 
our church, the rights of science and the liberty of conscience so 
dearly conquered by the Huguenots, our ancestors. 

The name of Lichtenberger may be used to mark our transition 
from the external development to the inner life of our Faculty 
of Theology. Following the precedent of the professors of our 
Protestant academies of the seventeenth century, he, too, had one 
hand on the helm of our vessel, to steer it off the rocks and profit 
by a fair wind ; with the other he allotted to each sailor his task 
in the common work. Let us first speak of those professors who 
have left us because of illness or death, or for some other office. 
At the front stands our former dean, Rev. Fritz Lichtenberger. 
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We have shown what a prominent part he has played as an admin- 
istrator and champion of our Faculty, now dealing with the suc- 
cessive directors of the department of Higher Education, — MM. 
Du Mesnil, Albert Dumont and L. Liard, — now influencing our 
Protestant people by his annual opening address; he was always 
animated by a patriotic and evangelical spirit. He has also been 
a teacher of ethics, and above all he knew so well how to stimu- 
late the thought of those about him that he has suggested many 
theological works. Although he has not published much during 
the eighteen years of his deanship, his spirit and his thought are 
visible in the work of his pupils. Special mention is due to his 
lecture on “The Variations of the Ethical Ideals” (1881), and 
to his “ Report on the Teaching of Morals in our Primary Pub- 
lic Schools” (1889). Moreover, Dean Lichtenberger has left a 
monument of his activity which, better than a bronze statue, will 
keep alive the memory of his name,—the “ Encyclopedia of 
Religious Science” (Paris, 1877 ; 18 vols. 8vo.), to which all the 
members of our Faculty have contributed. One can hardly realize 
how much industry, order and judgment were needed to find the 
right man for each paper, and to obtain the codperation of even 
Roman Catholic and Jewish scholars. Dean Lichtenberger was 
obliged to retire in 1895 by serious illness. 

M. Maurice Vernes, the son of the venerable chairman of the 
Reformed Presbytery of Paris, had recommended himself by a 
“‘ History of Messianic Ideas from Alexander to Hadrian” (1874), 
and seemed well fitted for the teaching of Hebrew literature. He 
was entrusted with the history of philosophy, about which he had 
no settled views. Nevertheless, he lectured five years, with success, 
on the comparative history of philosophy and religion. In the 
fall of 1882 he had to deliver the opening lecture before a large 
audience, and discussed the question, What position shouid be 
taken by Protestants towards the various contemporary schools 
of philosophy? After stating that the spiritual school (Victor 
Cousin, E. Saisset, P. Janet) had had its day, and that we ought 
to take into account the experimental school (H. Taine, H. Spen- 
cer, Th. Ribot), he asserted that there is an abyss between phi- 
losophy and religion, and concluded in these words: “ A religion 
the purpose of which is to be rational will soon cease to remain a 
true religion.” Such an assertion seemed to all strange, coming 
from a Protestant, and especially incompatible with the very 
foundation of our Theological Faculty; in consequence of the 
painful sensation caused by this declaration, the young lecturer 
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was obliged to retire from our Faculty, attended by our friendly 
regrets. 

Auguste Jundt (from Strassburg) was with us only six years 
(1883-1890), and was taken away by an untimely death. Dis- 
tinguished by original studies on the popular pantheism of the 
Middle Age, and on the “ Friends of God” in the fourteenth cen- 
tury (1879), he had a special knowledge of the men and ideas 
of that age, the history of which I had with pleasure given up 
to him. Of all his inquiries there remain two opening lectures 
on the “ Authors of the Magdeburg Centuries” (1883) and the 
“ Revelations of the Middle Age and Dante’s Matilda” (1886), 
and a book on one of his favorite topics, “ Rulman Mersewin and 
the Friends of God in the Oberland ” (published in the Annals of 
the East, at Nancy, 1890). 

The following year occurred the death of our dear colleague 
Ariste Viguié (from Nimes) ; he was called back to God after a 
professorship of eleven years. Nobody was fitter than our friend 
to teach practical theology and pulpit eloquence, since he was one 
of the most powerful orators of our time. When he was before 
a large audience, Viguié, like the eagle that needs a wide space 
for his start, took bold flight towards the summits of religious 
thought. Besides some brief notices, he published an excellent 
lecture on “ The Huguenot Preaching in the Sixteenth Century ” 
(1879), and four volumes of sermons (Nimes and Paris, 1864- 
1892) ; the latter are but weak echoes of his impressive eloquence, 
which burst forth from a heart burning with faith and love. 

Illness has bereft our Faculty of M. Louis Massebieau, Ph. D. 
Although he had made the teaching of philosophy his special 
business, his ardent faith drew him soon to the study of religious 
matters. In opposition to M. Vernes, he did not believe that it 
is necessary to make a breach between philosophy and religion ; 
the acuteness of exegesis and the impassioned eloquence with 
which he taught the “ patristical science” rendered him a favor- 
ite of our students. To him we owe a lecture on “The Study of 
the Fathers of the Church in France,” and two papers, the one 
on “ Philo’s Tract de Vita Contemplativa” (1884), and “The 
Problem of the Therapeutae” (1881), and the “ Classification of 
Philo’s Works” (1889). 

The last colleague who has left our Faculty, M. Philippe Ber- 
ger, taught Hebrew and the exegesis of the Old Testament for 
sixteen years; but while he was teaching he had put himself 
under the instruction of an Orientalist of the first rank, Ernest 
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Renan, and with him worked at the “ Corpus Inscriptionum Semi- 
ticarum,” edited by our Academy of Inscriptions. He has pub- 
lished under the flag of our Faculty only the least part of his 
works, —two lectures on “Israel and the Neighbor Tribes” 
(1878) and “The Bible in Connection with the Inscriptions” 
(1890). But many papers which he delivered at the meetings of 
the Institute of France won for him the esteem of the learned, 
and shed a lustre on our Faculty. His book on the “ History of 
Writing in Antiquity” (1891) secured him membership in the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and after Renan’s death he succeeded 
him as lecturer on Hebrew at the Collége de France. 

M. Berger was himself succeeded in our Faculty by M. 
Adolphe Lods, one of our former pupils, distinguished by his 
knowledge of the Ethiopian language, whose first book is a 
masterpiece, “ The Gospel and the Revelation of Peter,” edited 
for the first time from the photographs of the Gizeh manuscript, 
with an appendix on the corrections to be made in the Greek 
text of the book of Enoch (Paris, 1838). 

M. Auguste Sabatier,! who is now our Dean, had, like Lichten- 
berger, taught for some years on the French Faculty of Strass- 
burg ; he, too, is very powerful in stimulating and upbuilding the 
religious thought of his hearers or readers. Without his genial 
influence on the minds of those about him, the ‘* Society for The- 
ological Study,” which meets every fortnight at his house, and 
consists of volunteers among the students, would not have con- 
tinued with such success for twenty years. He was from the 
beginning, and is still, one of the prime motors of our School 
of Divinity. In June, when the work of the Society is done, 
the Association for the Promoting of the Studies in our Faculty 
invites professors and students to an excursion in the picturesque 
surroundings of Paris ; and that long-anticipated holiday is closed 
with a kind of love-feast, where old and young, learned and un- 
learned, express their feelings of devotion to the sacred cause 
of the promotion of Christian knowledge and freedom of con- 
science in our beloved France. Professor Sabatier — bound in 
duty to divide his time into three parts, the teaching of dogmatics 
at our Faculty, the exegesis of the Greek Scriptures at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Sorbonne), and his contribution to 
two newspapers, “Le Temps,” Paris, and the “ Journal de Ge- 
neve ” — has had hardly time to compose books. Until the present 


1 Not to be confounded with Rev. Paul Sabatier, the author of the Life of 
Francis of Assisi,-who is not a relative, but a former pupil of our Faculty. 
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year, therefore, he was known in the world of divines only by his 
articles in Lichtenberger’s Encyclopedia ; by two opening lectures 
on “ The Characteristics of Biblical Criticism and its Sources in 
France ” (1877), and on “ The Inner Life of Dogmas and their 
Evolutionary Power” (1889), and by a vigorous “ Outline of 
St. Paul’s Thought ” (1881), third edition (1895). Our dean has 
crowned his theological work in bringing forth a masterpiece, 
under the title “Outline of a Philosophy of Religion on the 
Basis of Psychology and History” (1897). In this book, with- 
out making a breach with the main tradition of our Reformed 
Church, he shows the method by which to extract the perma- 
nent substance of dogma from its varying forms, and to respond 
to the general craving of the most faithful souls of our age. This 
method is called “ Symbolo-fidéisme.”’ 

Rev. Eugene Ménegoz has been for twenty years the principal 
of our students’ home, and for fifteen years he has taught Lu- 
theran dogma. Having started from the most orthodox point 
of view, he has come by a somewhat different way to the same 
conclusion as his Calvinist colleague, and he has uttered it in 
these words: “ We are saved through faith’’ — independently of 
beliefs. One may follow the progress of his thought from his 
“ Reflections on the Saving Gospel ” (1879), through his disserta- 
tion on “ Sin and Redemption According to St. Paul” (1882), 
his lectures on “ Luther Considered as a Divine” and “The 
Biblical Conception of Miracle” (1894), till-we reach his chief 
work, ‘ The Epistle to the Hebrews ” (1894). 

Besides Professors Philippe Berger and M. Vernes, Biblical 
Science has been especially cultivated by two other colleagues, 
Rev. Edmond Stapfer and Rev. Samuel Berger, from two differ- 
ent points of view. The former has studied the Greek text of the 
New Testament and the life of Jesus and of the Twelve on: that 
Palestinian stage, where the tragical drama of redemption was 
enacted in the struggle against Jews and Gentiles. After deal- 
ing in his opening lectures with “ The Oldest Manuscript of the 
New Testament, the Sinaiticus ” (1880), and with the “ Problem 
of the Authority of the Bible and the Critic” (1891) Professor 
Stapfer has published two books, “ Palestine in the time of Jesus 
Christ ” (1895), and “ Jesus Before and During his Ministry ” 
(1896-97, 2 vols.). Several editions of these books are a proof 
of the author’s skill in narrative, and of the interest of our 
French public in these questions. Rev. Samuel Berger, brother 
of Philippe, on the other hand, has thoroughly studied the whole 
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Bible, in the Latin and French translations of the Middle Age. 
Inured to bibliographical studies and patient as a Benedictine 
monk, he has examined hundreds of manuscripts in the princi- 
pal libraries of France, England, Switzerland, Italy and Ger- 
many. The results of his inquiries have been brought forth in 
two important volumes, “The French Bible in the Middle Age ” 
(1884), wherein he compared the oldest translations of the Bible 
written in the old French dialect, called “ Langue d’Oil,” and 
the “ History of the Vulgate During the First Centuries of the 
Middle Age” (1893), which obtained a prize from the Insti- 
tute of France. Professor Berger delivers lectures on archeology 
and church history, besides holding the office of secretary and 
librarian. 

Professor Gaston Bonet-Maury and Rev. Jean Réville teach 
church history and the history of religions. The former, as pro- 
fessor of church history, has published pamphlets on Gerard 
Groote and Arnaldo de Brescia, both reformers before the Refor- 
mation, and three books, on the “ Early Sources of English Uni- 
tarianism ”! (1882) ; “Ignaz von Doellingez,” an adversary of 
the infallibility of the Pope (1893) and the “ Farliament of Reli- 
gions at Chicago” (1895). The latter, who is besides lecturer 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Sorbonne), and teacher of Pa- 
tristics, has written three books, which have given him high 
rank among our young divines: “ The Doctrine of the Logos in 
the Fourth Gospel and in Philo’s Works” (1881); “ Religion at 
Rome in the Reigns of the Severi” (1885), a thorough study of 
the syncretism of religions, which occurred in the first half of 
the third century, and “ The Origins of the Episcopate” (1894), 
in which he shows the gradual rise of the bishops in the early 
Catholic church. 

Practical theology, the history of philosophy and ethics, are 
taught in our school by Professor Edouard Vaucher and two lec- 
turers, M. Raoul Allier and M. Ehrhardt. The first, who presides 
weekly over the practical exercises of preaching and catechising, 
has published two opening addresses on “ The Constitution of the 
Church ” (1885), and “ The Cure of Souls ” (1895), and has sum- 
marized many valuable experiences in his book on “ Practical 
Theology” (1894). M. Allier, who is the only layman in our 
Faculty, delivered an interesting lecture on “ Science, Philosophy 
and Religion” in 18938, and Rev. Mr. Ehrhardt, who came to us 


1 English translation by Edward Potter Hall, with preface by J. Marti- 
neau, London, 1884. 
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three years ago from Alsatia and was trained at the Strassburg 
School, delivered a very original lecture on “The Ethical Prin- 
ciple of Jesus ” at our opening meeting in 1896. 

There is a close connection between the professor’s and the stu- 
dent’s work in our institution ; the former, besides the lectures he 
delivers, considers it as his duty to help the latter in his studies and 
in his moral life. Although the intercourse of the principal of 
the Seminary and the alumni is perhaps more familiar, the work 
of the students is under the careful control of their teachers. 
The institution of “ patronage” under which every professor or 
lecturer is entrusted with the supervision and assistance of four 
or five pupils, renders this control more helpful. We do not for- 
get that we ought not only to prepare them to graduate in divin- 
ity, but to train them also to become good clergymen. Therefore, 
we do our utmost to nourish in them at one and the same time a 
living faith and a taste for theological science. To stir up the for- 
mer, we exhort our pupils to private meditation on the holy Scrip- 
ture, to class-prayer and to choral song. The practice of vocal 
music has met with some difficulties because we Frenchmen are 
less gifted on this point than our German co-religionists ; never- 
theless we hope to overcome this difficulty by means of regular 
lessons and granting marks for musical proficiency in the grad- 
uation examination. Remembering, too, that the tree is known 
by its fruits, we incite our students to serve as monitors in the 
Sunday - Schools of various churches in Paris and to visit the 
poor. They founded in 1880 a board of charity, which elected 
as its honorary president Rev. Mr. Bersier, and, after his death, 
Rev. Mr. Couve ; it distributes offerings in kind to the poor with- 
out regard to religion or nationality. The average budget of this 
society is £513 per annum. In March of each year our students 
hold a festival in behalf of their poor, with the codperation of 
charitable artists or amateurs, and their dramatic performances 
have often been remarkable. The scientific life of our students 
shows itself in three forms: the tripos works, the dissertations 
required for the grades of bachelor or licentiate, and the reports 
of those who have gained a scholarship, enabling them to attend 
the universities in Germany. The subjects for the tripos are 
assigned and those for the dissertations must be approved by the 
Faculty ; the prizes are offered by the Association for Promoting 
Theological Studies. It has often happened that the student- 
laureate has used for his graduation thesis the same work as for 
the tripos, having amended it according to the suggestions of the 
examiner. 
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Two things are clear from this brief outline of the organization 
and work of the Protestant Faculty of Theology at Paris. First, 
it has never ceased to maintain and strengthen its connection 
with the University ; it would neither be reduced to the style of 
a Roman Catholic seminary, nor give up a single social or moral 
conquest made by the French Revolution and by modern science. 
Secondly, it kept faithfully to the lines of the Strassburg Theo- 
logical Academy, which had maintained the principles of faith and 
liberty asserted by the Reformers of the sixteenth century. For 
the twenty years that it had to struggle for life and indepen- 
dence, our faculty did not swerve from the doctrinal grounds on 
_ which Edmond de Pressensé founded the Free School of Reli- 

gious Science in 1873, the forerunner of our Faculty. It has 
remained a mixed school, that is, open to doctors, lecturers and 
students coming from the various Protestant denominations, and 
holding a conciliatory attitude toward the parties contending in 
our churches. It has never tried to enforce any theological or 
clerical opinion on its pupils, but has respected the sacred liberty 
of their conscience. At the utmost, one might say that our 
faculty broadened the ground of the Free School, when it kindly 
received to its membership some representative men of the liberal 
party (Professors Viguié and Bonet-Maury, in 1879, and Jean 
Réville, in 1895). Both of its deans have been, as it were, living 
mediators between the former French Faculty of Strassburg and 
the present one at Paris. Thanks to the steadfastness of Dean 
. Lichtenberger, we always refused to subscribe to the Confession 
of Faith, which the Orthodox majority of the General Synod of 
1892 would have enforced upon the whole Reformed Church of 
France. On the other hand, Auguste Sabatier, through his skill 
as an exegete and psychologist, has helped our faculty to keep 
pace with the modern evolution of religious thought. In holding 
this ground, intermediate between the conservatism of the Mon- 
tauban Faculty and the rationalistic bent of the Geneva Faculty, 
our School has rendered our Protestant congregations a much more 
valuable service even than its training of a hundred and fifty 
bachelors and licentiates in divinity. Here may be applied our 
Lord’s words to his hearers at the Capernaum synagogue: “ It is 
the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing” (John vi. 
63). The capital service rendered by our Faculty to both of the 
established churches of French Protestantism is its diffusion, 
through the writings of its professors and through the preach- 
ing of the clergymen, its alumni, of a new spirit, which was 
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prevailing in our dear Alsatian congregation, and which has now 
succeeded in France also in dissolving the hard kernel of the 
party of uncompromising orthodoxy. Coming on the stage at a 
time when the synod, by its exclusive decrees, had aroused cler- 
ical passion and threatened to rend asunder the body of our 
Reformed Church, the Paris Faculty exemplified in itself the 
spirit of union, peace and liberty. Twelve years ago one of its 
alumni — John Viénot being the leader— founded “La Vie 
Nouvelle,” a weekly paper, permeated by this spirit, which has 
become the spokesman of this intermediate party. One may 
infer how far-reaching has been the influence of our Faculty from 
this fact, that in 1878, at the Conference at Rouen, all attempts 
looking toward a consolidation of the orthodox and of the lib- 
eral party failed; but at the Conference at Lyons, in Novem- 
ber, 1896, a large majority agreed in voting a resolution to this 
effect. - 

Now that it has become an organic part of the Paris University, 
and is much appreciated by our Reformed and Lutheran congre- 
gations alike as a seminary of learned clergymen, imbued with 
the true spirit of Christ, our Protestant Faculty may confidently 
face the future, leaving to God’s providence the task of achieving 
what He has begun, despite manifold obstacles. Are we not enti- 
tled to inscribe on the pediment of our school the wise motto of 
Augustine: Jn certis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus 
caritas ? 
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ESTHER AS BABYLONIAN GODDESS. 


Tue Esther of the Old Testament is a distinctly human per- 
son, of a type of character by no means remarkable. Without 
intellectual or moral qualities of a high order, she reaches emi- 
nence by submitting herself to guidance. Under direction of her 
clever guardian she enters the harem of the king of Persia, and, 
thanks to her beauty and grace, is chosen to be queen; by her 
-guardian’s order she intercedes for her people at a critical mo- 
ment, and becomes, against her own will, a patriot and a heroine. 
‘She initiates nothing, she ventures nothing except under compul- 
‘Sion ; a passive instrument in the hands of the astute and resolute 
Mordecai, she has fallen heir to the honor which rightly belongs 
to him. But this commonplace personage of the original narra- 
‘tive very soon underwent a transformation : thinking only of her- 
self, she came to be regarded as a type of unselfish devotion, and, 
‘without a spark of religious feeling, she has given a phrase to the 
vocabulary of religious emotion.1_ Nothing was more natural 
‘than that as a character in a canonical book, she should be ecred- 
ited with a piety of which the Hebrew text gives no hint. The 
‘Greek version of the book of Esther supplies the religious ele- 
ment which is lacking in the original, and Jewish and Christian 
-commentators assumed that the heroine was no less devout than 
beautiful. Racine, invited to compose for the young ladies of 
Saint-Cyr something which, avoiding the errors of the current 
‘poetry, should cultivate the taste without endangering the safety 
-of the soul, proposed to the directors of the school the subject of 
Esther ; and this subject, he says, struck them at once as appro- 
jpriate, the history appearing to them to be full of noble lessons 
-of love of God and of detachment from the world in the midst 
.of the world. The book has often been interpreted allegorically : 
Ahasuerus is then a type of God or of Christ, Esther of the 


1 Her well-known words, “If I perish, I perish,” which express not gen- 
erous regard for her people, but a courage born of fear for herself, have been 
adopted, in a popular hymn, as setting forth the resolution of a humble soul, 
conscious of sin, and seeking the divine mercy : — 


I can but perjsh if I go, 

I am resolved to try, 

For, if I stay away, I know, 
I must forever die. 
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Church,! and Haman of Antichrist, while Mordecai represents 
the Jewish nation. The latest transformation of Esther con- 
verts her into a goddess. The resemblance between the names 
Mordecai, Esther and.the Babylonian divine names, Marduk, 
Ishtar, has suggested the hypothesis that the story of the book of 
Esther is founded on an old Babylonian myth or festival in which 
these deities played a prominent part. In order to make the 
argument for the hypothesis clear we may recall the outline of 
the Biblical narrative. 

The book of Esther merits the reputation it has long enjoyed 
as a work of consummate art. The variety and picturesqueness 
of the scenes, the lifelike portraiture of the personages, the 
sharply-contrasted characters and the romantic vicissitudes of for- 
tune combine to make the story keenly interesting. The hand of 
a master has so chosen the incidents and linked them together 
that they lead surely to the startling dénouement. In the early 
part of the present century Dr. Alexander Carson, an eminent 
clergyman of Ireland, wrote a book entitled “ Providence Un- 
folded in the Book of Esther,” in which he points out that there 
is not an unnecessary detail in the narrative, not one which does 
not bear on the final catastrophe. In the group of national 
romances which the later pre-Christian Judaism produced (Ruth, 
Jonah, Tobit, Judith, Esther) it is to this book that the first 
place in literary excellence belongs, and the last place in moral 
tone. Possibly its avoidance of religion has contributed to give 
it artistic preéminence; the author fixes his eye on the final 
scene, marshals his personages and events with severe directness, 
describes events with dramatic vividness, and introduces no reflec- 
tions of himself or of his characters; certainly the religious 
additions of the Greek version (though they are not “ meretri- 
cious embellishment,” as a recent devout commentator has called 
them) mar the unity of the narrative. If, as seems probable, we 
must regard the Jews as the inventors of the short story, the 


1 Joanna Southcott makes her an instrument and a representative of uni- 
versal salvation : — 


For I'll go on from man to man 

Till Esther all must see ; 

She freed her People in the land 

That was condemned to die. 

Then now see clear the shadow here — 
If woman caused tbe fall ; 

By Solomon the first did come, 

And Esther freed them all. 
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book of Esther may be called the finest ancient example of this 
species of composition. 

The book describes a great danger and a great victory of the 
Jews ; it consists of an introduction, four situations and an epi- 
logue. The introduction describes the deposition of Queen 
Vashti, which made the elevation of Esther possible : King Aha- 
suerus (Xerxes) offers a splendid feast (continued for six months) 
to all the nobles of the empire, and this is followed by a seven 
days entertainment of the men of the city of Susa (the Queen 
at the same time entertaining the women), in which it is consid- 
erately ordered that the drinking shall be according to every 
man’s pleasure, without compulsion ; Vashti, sent for to appear 
before the drunken assembly, refuses to come. There is great 
consternation, a solemn council is held, and Prince Memucan 
points out that the Queen has been guilty of a serious social 
crime, that the women of the empire, hearing of her insubordina- 
tion, will laugh at marital authority, and that the only way to 
avert this disruption of society is to depose Vashti ; this is accord- 
ingly done, and a royal edict is issued (with what result we do 
not know) to the effect that every man shall be master in his own 
house. The way thus cleared, Esther is introduced: maidens 
from all parts of the empire are brought to Susa as candidates 
for the vacant queenship, among them the orphan Esther ; she is 
presented by her kinsman and guardian Mordecai, who occupies 
some official position in the palace; she pleases the King and is 
made Queen (not disclosing her nationality) ; Mordecai retains his 
place at the palace-gate, and is there fortunate enough to learn of a 
conspiracy made against the King’s life by two chamberlains ; he 
denounces them ; they are tried and executed, and record thereof 
is made in the royal annals. Having thus established the two 
representatives of the Jews in high position, the author next 
brings forward their adversary: Haman, promoted to be prime 
minister, receives honor from all the court except Mordecai, who, 
for some reason not explained,! refuses to do him reverence ; 
highly incensed, Haman determines to revenge himself on the 
defiant courtier (whose nationality he has learned) by destroying 
all the Jews in Persia; he selects by lot (pur) the day of ven- 
geance, and procures the requisite decree from the King, promis- 


1 Haman has not as yet shown any hostility to the Jews, but it is perhaps 
intended, by his gentilic surname “the Agagite” (that is, descendant of 
Agag, the Amalekite king, who was defeated by Saul, 1 Sam. xv.), to inti- 
mate that Mordecai recognized in him the hated hereditary foe of Israel. 
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ing to pay into the royal treasury a large sum of money from the 
spoils of the doomed people. Mordecai, having information of 
the decree, sends word to Esther that she must go to the King 
and plead for her people. She hesitates, since to go without invi- 
tation is to imperil her life ; he replies that unless the decree is 
set aside she will be slain with the rest of the people — thereupon 
she decides to go, is graciously received, and invites the King and 
Haman to a banquet that day; at this banquet she makes no 
request except that they will come the next day, when she will 
present her petition to the King. Haman is greatly elated at 
receiving this honor, and, by advice of his wife and his friends, 
prepares a lofty post on which Mordecai is to be impaled. The 
situation of the Jews is serious, but now begins the turn of for- 
tune. That very night the King, unable to sleep, has the records 
of the kingdom read to him, hears the account of the good deed 
of Mordecai, and learns that he has received no reward. Haman 
is at this moment in the court, having come to obtain the royal 
order for the execution of Mordecai; he is sent for, and is asked 
what should be done to the man on whom the King wishes to 
bestow special honor. Thinking that it could be only himself that 
the King had in mind, he suggests that the man in question shall 
be clothed in royal apparel, set on the King’s own horse, and 
escorted through the streets by a prince; thereupon he is ordered 
so to do to Mordecai. It was a bitter mortification, and he 
had small comfort from his wife, who assured him that, if Morde- 
cai was a Jew, it was useless to struggle against him. The real 
culmination of the tragedy comes in the next scene. Haman 
goes (doubtless with exultation) to the second banquet, and there, 
in the midst of his triumph, meets his fate. The Queen ac- 
cuses him of plotting against her life and her people; the King 
gives the sign, and he is executed on the post he had prepared 
for Mordecai. The remainder of the story describes the bloody 
revenge taken by the Jews on their enemies, and the institution 
of the Feast of Purim in commemoration of their happy escape. 
The epilogue tells of the might of Ahasuerus, and of the great- 
ness of Mordecai, now advanced to be prime minister in the Per- 
sian realm. 

What are the sources of this curious story? It was doubtless 
early accepted by the Jews as veritable history (Josephus, “ Contra 
Apion,” i. 8, appears to regard it as canonical), and it has since 
been held by them in extraordinary honor.! But the objections 


1 Of the five short books (Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
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to regarding it as serious history seem at present insuperable. No 
such occurrences as it relates are recorded in any other account 
of the reign of Xerxes; the method which it describes of select- 
- ing a queen is, to say the least, surprising, especially as, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the king’s wife was chosen from one of the six 
families which took part in establishing Darius Hystaspis on the 
throne ; the Greek historians give the name of Xerxes’ queen as 
Amestris ; a decree of wholesale slaughter of the king’s subjects 
is in itself improbable, and the relations between the Jews and 
the Persian government appear to have been always friendly, 
except in one case when the former rose in open revolt; Morde- 
cai’s aversion to Haman is explicable only on the supposition that 
the latter was an Amalekite, and, in that case, the selection by 
the king of one foreigner after another as favorite is unlikely ; 
the nice adjustment of incidents is unnatural ; and. the origin 
assigned to the national feast is improbable.! 

But, whatever we may think of the story, the feast itself is an 
historical fact; it has certainly been observed from the time of 
Josephus to the present day. It falls on the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth days of the twelfth month of the year (Adar),— two 
weeks, that is, before New Year’s Day; the two days duration 
of the feast is explained in the story by the statement that the 
Jews of the provinces devoted the thirteenth to slaughter and the 
fourteenth to resting, those of Susa the fourteenth to slaughter 
and the fifteenth to resting. The festival is a joyous one; there 
is feasting and sending of presents, and the poor are not forgot- 
ten. There is, however, a fast on the thirteenth day, and a 
religious service is held on the evening of that day, when the book 
of Esther is read in the synagogue after the usual evening service ; 
and there is a similar service on the morning of the fourteenth 
day, after which the festivities begin. 

It is quite conceivable that such a feast may have originated, 
in the manner described in the book, as the commemoration of a 
great national event. Two new festivals were, in fact, instituted 


Esther) called “ Megilloth” (that is, Rolls) it is Esther which is called “ The 
Megilla” by excellence. Though its canonical character was disputed until 
about A. D. 95, its position since that time has been assured. The reading of 
the book during the feast of Purim is still conducted, in conservative syna- 
gogues, in a dramatic manner ; whenever the name of Haman is mentioned, 
the congregation stamp on the floor, and ery: “May his name be blotted 
out !” 

1 Oppert (in the Revue des Etudes Juives for 1894) makes a stout but unsat- 
isfactory defense of.the historical trustworthiness of the book. 
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during the Maccabean struggle, — one in commemoration of the 
recovery and dedication of the temple (1 Mace. iv. 59, Jno. x. 
22’), the other to celebrate the victory over Nicanor (1 Mace. vii. 
49). Similar festivals and holidays have arisen in modern times. 
But the narrative indicates that the feast of Esther was borrowed. 
If it had been instituted independently by the Jews, it would not 
have received a foreign name; but the author of the book has to 
translate the name (pur) into Hebrew.! Moreover, his tone is 
that of an advocate ; he speaks not as simply describing the origin 
of a generally accepted observance, but as urging the claims of a 
festival which had yet to gain universal recognition. And, in 
fact, the Jewish histories seem to show that the feast had a strug- 
gle for recognition ; causes of opposition may have been distrust 
of a festival which was not mentioned in the Law, and arose out- 
side of Palestine, and, later, Pharisaic repugnance to the glorifica- 
tion of the Asmoneans in the Nicanor feast which coalesced with 
- Purim. The first distinct mention of the latter by name (outside 
of the book of Esther) is found in the “ Antiquities” of Josephus 
(xi. 6) who tells the story at length (after the Greek version), 
and adds that in his time the festival was observed by the Jews 
all over the world. But a century and a half before Josephus, 
Second Maccabees (a work composed later than B. c. 100), 
speaking of the victory over Nicanor, says that it was celebrated 
on the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, the day before the 
“day of Mordecai” (Mardocheus). This latter can hardly be 
anything else than the festival of Esther; but the name would 
suggest that the term “* Purim” had not then come into use in 
Palestine, and that it gradually took the place of the older desig- 
nation. The feast of Nicanor, also, seems to have been merged 
in the Purim celebration. We are thus confirmed in the supposi- 
tion that the latter was not Jewish. 

Were there, then, Persian or Babylonian feasts which might 
have served as models to the Jews, and which they might have 
had some motive to adopt? The details, which have come down 
to us, of the festivities of the people of Babylonia and Persia in 
those times are regrettably few, but the existence of popular fes- 

1 He twice explains it as meaning “lot” (iii. 7, ix. 24), the allusion being, 
he says, to the casting of lots by Haman to determine the day on which the 
Jews should be slain. This does not seem a probable derivation for the name 
of a national festival ; we should expect such a name to express an act of the 
Jews themselves or of God. The meaning of the word pur is uncertain ; no 


Persian or Babylonian origin for the term has been discovered ; our author’s 
explanation may be correct, or it may be a guess or an invention. 
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tivals in the region occupied by the dispersed Jews is certain. We 
may expect to find Spring festivals, for these are to be found the 
world over; the question is whether any of them will explain the 
incidents of the Esther story. 

The Babylonian festival of the New Year! was celebrated in 
very ancient times, but appears gradually to have gained greater 
importance as the organization of the ritual was developed. Under 
the new empire, in the sixth century B. C., it was an occasion of 
pomp and ceremony and deep religious feeling; the pious kings 
Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus were exemplary in the perform- 
ance of its rites. It was at this time, also, that the Jews began 
the completer construction of their great religious festivals; and, 
while the formal elaboration of their New Year’s ceremony, for 
example, was no doubt a natural result of the advance in ritual 
which always attends social religious organization, it was probably 
furthered by the knowledge which the exiles gained of Babylo- 
nian religious life. The two kings mentioned above represented 
the same ideas that were afterwards embodied in the completed 
ritual of the Pentateuch. New Year’s Day was celebrated by the 
Babylonians in the city of Babylon, in the temple of Marduk, 
with special sacrifices and great rejoicing. Nabu (Nebo) and 
other deities were led in solemn procession to the temple of the 
supreme god, and there the gods, assembled in a special chamber, 
under the presidency of Marduk, determined the fortunes of men 
for the coming year. Thus, an inscription of Nebuchadrezzar 
says: “The place of destinies in the Chamber of Assembly, the 
Chamber of Destinies, wherein, in the beginning of the year, on 
the eighth and eleventh days, the King, the God of heaven and 
earth, the supreme God, descends, and the Gods of heaven and 
earth stand before him with reverent look, and dispose the fate 
of the future, the fortunes of my life.” Here we have a festival 
in which the destinies of men are decided by Marduk, as Morde- 
cai substantially determines the destinies of Persians and Jews. 
We have, however, no Ishtar, no conflict, and no casting of lots.? 

1 It is called Akitu (a word the meaning of which is not known), and was 
held in Zagmuk (that is, “the beginning of the year”). 

? The Babylonian word for “assembly” is puhru (with guttural A), and in 
it Professor Zimmern (in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamenitliche Wissenschaft, xi. 
164) sees the name pur ; the “assembly ” which decided fates might, he thinks, 
have been explained by the Hebrew writer as meaning the “lots” by which 
fortunes were determined. This is possible ; but the difference in spelling 
between the two words makes their identification very difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Mr. C. H. W. Johns (in The Expositor for 1896, pp. 151 ff.) suggests 
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To this should be added a remarkable statement, cited by 
Athenzus (about a. D. 200) from the Babylonian historian Be- 
rosos (about B. Cc. 280), to the effect that in a feast called Sakea, 
which was celebrated by the Babylonians for five days, it was the 
custom that masters should be ruled by their servants, that in 
every house one servant should be clothed in apparel like a king’s, 
and should be lord during the feast.1 The resemblance of this 
procedure to the honor which Haman (master) was commanded 
to pay to Mordecai (servant) is obvious. The identification of 
the name Sakea with the Babylonian Zagmuk, (which may also 
be written Zakmuk) presents no great difficulty, and the exist- 
ence of a popular custom, such as is described above, is not at all 
improbable ; such a custom would, naturally, not be mentioned in 
official royal references to the festival. 

With this Babylonian Sakea we may, without undue boldness, 
connect the Persian Sakeea (ri Sdxasa), of which we have a short 
notice in Strabo, xi. 8. We know that the Persians borrowed 
freely from their more cultivated neighbors across the Tigris. At 
an early period they appropriated the cuneiform script and cer- 
tain general architectural ideas. After the conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus the two peoples came into closer social relations, and 
the adoption by the one of some of the popular customs of the 
other would be only a repetition of what happened when the 
Hebrews, having got possession of Canaan, grafted on their own 
social life a certain number of the usages of their Canaanite 
fellow-citizens. Strabo describes the Sakea as an occasion of 
unrestrained merry-making, a “ Bacchic” festival, in which the 
people arrayed themselves in Scythian fashion, and indulged in 
much feasting. He adds that the ceremonies included a special 





Assyrian puru “term of office” as the explanation of pur ; the festival would 
then be the Feast of Accession-day for all officials. But this does not account 
for the form purim, nor, as he himself remarks, does it explain the reference 
to lots. On the other hand, Halévy (in Revue des Etudes Juives for 1887) 
derives the name from an Aramaic word meaning “a bit, a fragment,” on the 
ground that terms for “lot” are often taken from words signifying “ frag- 
ment,” such pieces being used in casting lots. But if the name were Aramaic, 
the author of Esther would hardly have thought of giving its Hebrew equiva- 
lent. At the International Congress of Orientalists, held in Geneva in 1894, 
Halévy proposed a Hebrew origin (the stem par “ break”) for the word ; but 
the text clearly does not regard it as Hebrew, and it does not occur elsewhere. 

1 See B. Meissner, in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
(1896), 2, p. 297. The passage occurs in the Deipnosophiste, xiv. 639. 
Athenzus mentions other festivals in which a similar reversal of social posi- 


tions took place. p 
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worship paid to the goddess Anaitis (Anahita), and that, in his 
own time, about the beginning of our era, the feast was observed 
in the city of Zela (in his own province of Pontus), where this 
goddess had a famous temple. The origin of the name and of the 
worship of Anahita is uncertain. Some Persian scholars (Spie- 
gel, Justi), regarding the word as Eranian, explain it as mean- 
ing “spotless, pure.” According to Professor Jensen, there are 
grounds for doubting its Eranian character: it does not appear 
in the Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions until the reign of 
Artaxerxes II. (8. c. 405-362), and is then, in the Elamite col- 
umn, written Nahitta; and the worship of the goddess was widely 
diffused over Western and Central Asia, the heathen Armenians 
calling her the Mother of wisdom, the Benefactress of men, and 
the daughter of Ahura-Mazda.' It is not impossible that she was 
adopted by the Persians from the surrounding peoples, and, in 
that case, the festival with which she was connected would natu- 
rally include foreign features. However that may be, the role 
which she plays in the Sakewa may suggest that Ishtar (whom she 
closely resembles) held a similar position in the Babylonian Fes- 
tival of the New Year. While Marduk was the official state lord 
of the feast, it is conceivable that popular usage had introduced 
the goddess, who more easily lent herself to the unbridled merry- 
making of such occasions. 

One other Persian festival offers some resemblance to those 
above mentioned. The Persian year consisted of twelve months 
of thirty days each, plus five intercalary days; these last, called 
days of Farwardin or Farwardigan, or, as the Greeks wrote it, 
Phourdigan or Phourdiyan, were (sometimes with five adjoining 
days) devoted to the commemoration of the dead (All Souls’ 
Days), but the celebration, it would seem, had, nevertheless, a 
joyous character. It was probably a Spring festival, but whether 
it was connected with the New Year is not clear.2 It has been 
identified with Purim by Hyde, Lagarde and others. Lagarde 
(who, however, thinks that Farwardin and Phourdigan are not 

1 Professor Jensen compares her with Nahunti (Nahundi), an Elamite cor- 
respondent of the Babylonian Ishtar. 

2 On these points the reader may consult Thomas Hyde, Veterum Persarum 
Religionis Historia, 2 ed., p. 266 f.; Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 
161 ff. ; Kuenen, Religion of Israel, iii. 148 ff. ; Spiegel, Eranische Alterthum- 
skunde, iii. 707. The details of the early Persian calendar are obscure ; but it 


seems probable that Farwardin was a New Year’s Feast. See also Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, iv. 147. 
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the same’) cites the name given to the Jewish feast in the Greek 
version of Esther, phrowrim or phrouraia, also phourdia and 


phourmaia, which he emends to phourdaia, and identifies with: 


Phourdigan (Phourdiyan). The resemblance is striking; but 
the variations of the Greek spelling are numerous, and it seems 
more likely that the Greek scribes should have put in the d than 
that the Hebrew scribes should have left it out. The former may 
have been acquainted with the name of the Persian feast, and 
may have imitated it. Phourdigan does not satisfactorily explain 
the name Purim; but it adds one to the list of ancient Spring 
festivals. 

What, now, is the import of the facts above mentioned? In 
the third and second centuries B. C., and still earlier, a large num- 
ber of Jews were living in a region in which the old Babylonian 
and Persian life still made itself felt. The scenes of the books 
of Tobit, Daniel, Judith and Esther are laid in those old times; 
in these books, though the historical facts are not always re- 
ported accurately, there is a certain coloring which is generally 
correct. Persian festivals, as we learn from Strabo, were cele- 
brated down to the end of the first century before the beginning 
of our era, and must have been familiar to the Jews. The latter 
have always shown themselves ready to adopt the customs of the 
communities in the midst of whom they have dwelt ; witness their 
appropriation of Canaanite feasts, of the Babylonian calendar, 
and of the Aramaic script and language. If for generations they 
witnessed the celebration of the incoming spring or of the begin- 
ning of the New Year, they might naturally come to participate 
in the festivities; and, if the people had adopted the usage, the 
leaders would wish to consecrate it by connecting it with some 
alleged national event. So, in the Old Testament the feasts of 
Passover (or, Unleavened Bread) and Tabernacles (whieh grew 
up largely on the soil of Canaan) are interpreted as commemora- 
tions of the flight from Egypt and the abode in the wilderness ; 
and the later Judaism similarly referred the feast of Weeks (Pen- 
tecost) to the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai. In the Jewish 
history of the Persian period the records, other than the book of 
Esther, mention no notable event; the author of the book may 
have invented the whole story, or may have given an embellished 
account of an actual occurrence which escaped the notice of the 
Greek historians. All the indications go to show that it was on 


1 Phourdigan, as a sort of All Souls’ Day, is, he thinks, a celebration which 
the Jews would not be likely to borrow. 
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Persian territory that the Jews became acquainted with what 
they called Purim; but, as we have seen, much of the material 
‘of a popular festival in the Persian times may have been derived 
from Babylon. From the inscriptions we know that in the feast 
of the New Year Marduk presided, and determined the fortunes 
of men; from Berosos we may probably conclude that the feast 
contained a feature strikingly like an incident mentioned in the 
story of Esther; and from Strabo we get a hint that Ishtar may 
have shared with Marduk the honors of the celebration. These 
facts, it has been urged, may suggest the skeleton of the book of 
Esther: Mordecai and Esther are the arbiters of fate. 

There is much in the story that these data leave unexplained : 
Purim was observed not on New Year’s Day, but two weeks 
earlier, and Berosos places his Sakea in the month Loos, which 
corresponds to our July; the Babylonian accounts known to us 
make no mention of a struggle with enemies, such as occurs in 
Esther —there is no Haman, no plot, no lot; and the name Purim 
remains an enigma. To this objection it is replied that the month 
and day need not cause great difficulty. Proper names are pecu- 
liarly liable to corruption in the process of transmission, and we 
know not what changes Berosos’ month may have undergone by 
the time it reached Athenzus, five hundred years later. The 
Jews, if they adopted the usages of a New Year’s festival, may 
well have changed the day. They had already their celebration of 
the beginning of the year, and the leaders, in the formal adoption 
of a foreign observance which they could not abolish, would wish 
to remove it as far as possible from foreign associations; a dis- 
placement of two weeks would be no difficult matter. With respect 
to the other unexplained points, there are general considerations 
which are held by some recent writers to be not without signifi- 
cance. 

The close connection between myths, legends, and popular fes- 
tivals has long been recognized. Early religion expresses itself 
not in dogma, but in act and narrative; the material of folklore 
is composed of primitive cults from which the gods have vanished. 
Myths and festivals are parallel and complementary interpreta- 
tions of natural phenomena, so that it is permissible, to a certain 
extent, to supply from one source the deficiencies of the other. 
Popular customs also, springing from natural human desire for 
enjoyment, are easily attached to, and amalgamated with, religious 
celebrations whose original form set forth some achievement of a 
deity ; the striking resemblance between the customs of the Sakea 
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and the Saka, mentioned above, and those of the Roman Satur- 
nalia is doubtless to be explained in large measure by the univer- 
sal desire of the people for amusement. If, then, it is said, we 
may have recourse to myth, in order to venture on a reconstruc- 
tion of the Marduk festival, we find in the well-known Babylonian 
cosmogonic poem the conflict which appears in the book of Esther. 
Marduk there defeats and slays Tiamat, who, supported by her 
husband Kingu, had assembled her forces with intent to dethrone 
and destroy the heavenly Powers. We need not insist on rec- 
ognizing in Kingu and Tiamat the originals of the names Haman 
and Zeresh. It will be sufficient to surmise that a great national 
festival, held in honor of Marduk, might naturally include some 
representation or suggestion of the chief warlike exploit of the 
god. Given the suggestion of a triumph over enemies, the Jews 
might have embodied the idea in an arbitrarily chosen or invented 
person. 

There is another old Babylonian poem which gives a picture of 
conflict and victory. In the great Story of the Twelve Tablets 
the hero, Gilgamesh (or Izdubar), assisted by the mighty Eabani 
(who is half man, half bull) conquers the Elamite tyrant Hum- 
baba, and so frees his country from the foreign yoke. This 
legend or myth is held by Professor Jensen to be the prototype 
of the Esther story. Haman he identifies with the Elamite god 
Humman or Hamman (whose name, he thinks, appears in Hum- 
baba), and suggests that the name of Haman’s wife, Zeresh, may 
be found in Kirisha, the name of the consort of Humman. If 
these identifications could be established, they would furnish con- 
vincing evidence of the Babylonian origin of the plot of the 
book of Esther ; at present they can be accepted only as sugges- 
tions. 

With all the gaps in the evidence, the supposition that the 
feast of Purim is the modification of a Babylonian festival, and 
that the story of Esther represents a Babylonian myth, has some- 
thing in its favor. No equally satisfactory explanation of the 
names of the two chief personages offers itself.1 The outline of 

1 So far as the form is concerned the name “ Esther” might be taken to be 
the Avestan stare (modern Persian sitareh) “star,” as many scholars have 
explained it ; but this does not account for the collocation with “ Mordecai.” 
The spelling of the Hebrew “Esther” differs from that of the Babylonian 
“Ishtar” in two letters, a guttural and a sibilant ; but there is abundant proof 
that in the later Hebrew such modifications of these sounds existed. For 
“ Mordecai” the Modern Persian mardak or mardaki, diminutive of mard 
“man,” has been compared —a derivation that can hardly be called probable. 
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the story is given in the old myths and festivals, and popular cus- 
tom may have introduced features which do not appear in the 
Babylonian documents known to us. We might fancy the his- 
tory of the Purim feast to have been somewhat after this manner : 
The Jewish population of Persia had come by degrees to mingle 
in the popular festivities that accompanied some great Persian 
spring festival which had appropriated some of the features of a 
Babylonian celebration, or some Babylonian festival which had 
maintained itself after the Persian conquest. This festival, 
known properly as “ Marduk’s day,” was called by the Jews 
** Mardukai’s day,” and under that name made its way into Pales- 
tine. It was a season of good cheer, exchange of gifts, and gen- 
eral merry-making, in which, among other pranks, servants took 
the place of their masters; the central feature of the feast was 
the honor paid to Marduk and Ishtar as the conquerors of some 
foe. Gradually the Jews, as they came more and more to look on 
the observance as their own, transformed it into a representation 
of their own experiences and ambitions. The central fact became 
a victory achieved by them over their enemies. Under the Greek 
domination relations between them and their Greek sovereigns, 
the Kings of Egypt and Syria, became strained ; they had ene- 
mies in Alexandria and in Antioch; to crush these enemies and 
rule over their rulers might easily be a dream of their life ; so 
had Joseph become ruler over Egypt. But it would not be safe 
to express any such feeling toward existing dynasties — the scene 
was transferred to Persia, and the time selected was the reign of 
a king whose recklessness might well have impressed the imagi- 
nation and lingered in the memory of the Jews, perhaps the 
reign in which the more especial Jewish celebration of the feast 
had really begun. The hero and heroine become Jews, but retain 
the Babylonian names; ‘ Mordecai” (which has an Aramaic 
ending) was perhaps a modification of “ Marduk,” adopted to 
veil the heathenism of the original word, or the Jewish-Aramaic 
form of the Babylonian Marduka, ‘“ Marduk’s man.” According 
to one form of the myth, Marduk and Ishtar are cousins, and 
this relationship is assigned to Mordecai and Esther. The 
enemy, as in the myth, is a foreigner, here a man of the hated 
Amalekite race. Whether his name comes from that of some 





The Babylonian Marduka (Mordecai) would mean “ belonging to Marduk,” 
‘*Marduk’s man,” and would perhaps indicate that in the popular festival 
some man, representing the god, took prominent part. It is not likely thot 
Jews would take the Babylouien names Marduk and Ishtar unchanged. 
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personage of the Babylonian festival, or from some other histori- 
cal source, or was invented by the Jews, we are not now able to 
determine. Nor are we able to explain satisfactorily the promi- 
nent place given to the casting of lots; we can only surmise that 
this somehow entered into the performance or play of the old 
popular festivities. Thus we may imagine the original feast to 
have assumed gradually a distinctly Jewish form, and to have 
acquired a firm hold on the Jewish population of the East. We 
may further suppose that it had not been widely or cordially 
received by the Palestinians, to whom it had come in a simpler 
form, and that a gifted writer, wishing to commend it to the 
Western Jews, wrote a history of its origin, in which the origi- 
nally bare outline of the Jewish story was elaborated with artis- 
tic skill. The name was changed, “ Mordecai’s Day” being 
replaced by “ Purim ;” and the festival was represented as com- 
memorating a brilliant national triumph. There are grounds for 
holding that the book was written on the soil of the old Persia, 
but whether before or after the final victory of the Maccabees 
may be a question. In any case, the old name lingered, as we 
have seen, into the first century B. C., and we may probably con- 
clude that the book did not acquire authority before the latter 
part of that century or the early part of the next century. Once 
adopted, it became popular, and was cherished with passionate 
affection ; in later times it was thought by the Jews to be inferior 
in importance to no writing but the Pentateuch. 

If this history of the origin of Purim be correct, the feast 
offers a notable instance of the persistence of old religious forms 
and of the way in which they assume new meanings. The science 
of the old myths becomes human history to later generations. 
The conflict is shifted from the societies of the skies to the societies 
of earth. What was at first the victory of the Gods of order 
over the Demons of disorder becomes the triumph of an Elect 
People over the envy and hate of Heathen enemies. Marduk 
and Tiamat, the Man and the Beast of Daniel, Mordecai and 
Haman, Michael and the Dragon represent, under different 
forms, the struggle between the opposing powers of the world. 

But the explanation of the Esther story above described is 
hardly more than an hypothesis. It rests mainly on certain simi- 
larities in proper names and on the accordance of the story of tri- 
umph over enemies in the Book of Esther with a well-established 
mythical theme and with the procedures in some ancient festivals. 

Certain features of the Biblical narrative remain unaccounted 
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for. It is possible that future investigations and discoveries may 
throw light on points now obscure, and, till additional informa- 
tion is forthcoming, we may reserve opinion on the origin of the 
story. The narrative, notwithstanding its improbabilities, may 
prove to be based on real history; but, in that case, its obvious 
embellishments will probably have to be traced to some such 
sources as are mentioned above. 


C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience. By H. S. Nasu. Macmillan & Co. 


It is a decided gain when we learn from the explanatory sub-title that 
“ Genesis of the Social Conscience ” really means “ the relation between 
the establishment of Christianity in Europe and the social question.” 
Moreover, our author is considerate enough to tell us what he means 
by “the social question.” ‘And the root of the social question is the 
problem, How shall the downmost man bulk large enough before the 
terrestrial reason and conscience to force them to take cognizaace of 
him?” Now it seems that the only practical way of making this 
“ downmost man bulk large enough” for this democratic purpose is to 
get society to adopt a definition of man, or of the so-called “ universal 
individual,” which shall be as true of the “common man,” or the 
“ downmost man,” or the “ mudsill of society,” as it is of the correspond- 
ing uncommon man, the upper crust, or ridge-pole of society. Once this 
universal and essential ingredient is discovered and the definition gets 
accepted, aristocracy, caste, class distinctions, privilege, social and politi- 
cal inequality, are doomed ; the golden age of “ ought to be” lies in the 
future instead of in the primeval past; the inherited has been and is 
lose sanctity; the ship of state ceases to swing idly at anchor in the 
stagnant stream of tradition. Anchors are up, the prow is toward the 
open sea, the voyage of discovery begins; and with the reformer’s con- 
science at the helm, and the pole-star of the categorical imperative to 
steer by, society boldly shapes its course for those undiscovered countries 
of the democratic future where each man “counts for one,” and only 
one, where the is is as it ought to be. Thus is the social question solved. 
And obviously the religion which solved it must be the religion of pro- 
gress, the religion of the future. 

To prove that Christianity has wrought all this, we are told that, pre- 
vious to Christianity, Mediterranean antiquity was unequal to the task 
of formulating such an inclusive definition, or, at all events, that the 
metaphysical monotheism of Greece and Rome lacked force to “drive 
home” and get adopted the tentative definitions of the best philosophy. 
The Christian definition of man, in terms of “ soul,” for the first time 
cut society loose from the past, and fused the contributions of Greek, 
Roman and Semitic thought into a living, incarnate ideal. Biblical 
monotheism backed by the dogmas of Incarnation, of Immortality, of 
Providence, of Sin and Grace, and even of the Fall, gave to the soul of 
the humblest, and of the highest, infinite worth, and, therefore, equal 
worth. In the emperor, the slave, and,even in the unborn babe of the 
slave woman, was this one pearl of infinite price in the sight of the 
maker and ruler of the universe. By the side of such transcendent 
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rank, caste, power, learning, are dust in the balance ; and, however crude 
and repulsive the exterior of the “downmost man” may be, he, “like 
the toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 

Thus Christianity not only formulated for civilization a democratic, 
progressive definition of man, but it had the power to drive the defini- 
tion home. Moreover, in the true spirit of compromise, the church was 
wise enough to temper the wind of doctrine to the shorn lamb, and adapt 
its institutions to the exigencies of political and economic progress. 
Thus for centuries there was an inner and an outer church, an esoteric 
and an exoteric Christianity. It was the function of the inner, monas- 
tic church during the long middle age to provide an asylum for the elect, 
who had seen the vision of the transcendent worth of the naked soul ; 
to furnish an artificial monastic democracy — we are told — where those 
who were able to separate themselves from the undemocratic “ world ” 
and forsake their state, their family, their houses, their lands and their 
private property and nominal identity, could devote themselves to the ideal 
of the soul in the congenial environment of a collectivist, communistic soci- 
ety. Meantime, the outer church had wisely decided to “ keep house with 
the world,” gradually improving society against that great day of refor- 
mation and Puritanism when the monk should doff his cowl and resume 
his long-abandoned, this-world duties to the state and the family. Thus 
in the fullness of time the monastic ideal became secularized, and the 
secular ideal monasticised. The outer and the inner church drew closer 
together, till at last they coalesced. The monk, whose citizenship had 
been in heaven, in an other-worldly kingdom of God, became a re- 
former, seeking to realize the kingdom of God on this earth. The trans- 
mortuary ideal of a new heaven and a new earth takes a cismortuary 
form. 

Finally, it was the spirit of the church, thus incarnate in the state 
and disguised as secular philosophy, which inspired the reactionary 
thought of the eighteenth century, — “the ,open ground upon which the 
new definition deployed its forces,” — and found immortal expression in 
the impassioned utterances of Rousseau and the calm formulas of Kant. 
It.is the same spirit which finds expression in the profounder evolution- 
ary optimism of our own day. The formal identity of church and state 
has happily given way to the real identity of a church-state, with a 
democratic ideal, a moral and religious mission to make the world a fit 
home for the soul-citizen, and make the citizenship include the down- 
most man. Therefore even when society seems most secular it is most 
religious. “The social and the religious conscience are akin. If we 
strip religion of those features that make it a form of insurance, and 
then eonsider, not its speculative explanations but its emotional forms, it 
yields two main elements for our examination : first, a sense of the whole 
of things ; seeondly, a feeling of admiration.” And, lest any contempo- 
rary movement should escape this comprehensive baptism into the name 
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of religion, it is added: “ But socialism, for its part, has no other aim 
than to teach the individual that he cannot live unto himself; and that 
not the bare individual, but the social individual, is the necessary unit of 
feeling.” 

In the light of such history, such definitions and such reasoning, the 
reader is impelled almost perforce to exclaim, Then are we all religious 
and all socialists ! 

Obviously, it will be urged, the book proves too much. But, curiously 
enough, this is what it avowedly started out to do. The ingenuous 
reader who is swept away by the current of the author’s splendid enthu- 
siasm, and mistakes this special pleading for calm philosophizing or 
impartial history, has only himself to thank. Indeed, the author takes 
out his license in advance, and is careful to warn the reader that a con- 
siderable list of qualifications and don’ts goes with this glowing exposi- 
tion. “ May be,” he tells us deprecatingly, “ I shall appear to be writing 
a poor sort of fairy story and calling it philosophy of history. The one- 
sidedness, however, is conscious and avowed. It can deceive no one but 
myself, and I trust that even I shall escape. My excuse is, that one- 
sidedness is worth while.” However heartily we may dissent from the 
author’s modest opinion that he runs the risk of deceiving no one but 
himself, this is obviously a convenient theory of expositional responsibil- 
ity, and one that disarms criticism in advance. In like manner we are 
warned that the truth or the falsity of the theological conceptions in 
question is quite irrelevant to the discussion and beside the point, “ inas- 
much as we are studying the history of a certain body of opinions and 
their effect upon social ideals, not their nature as true or false.” . . 
Whether there ever really was an incarnation of the second person of 
the Trinity, in the form and “in the interest of the common man; ” 
whether immortality is a fact; whether an honest God is the noblest 
work of man, or an honest man the noblest work of God; whether the 
idea of God is the repository or the source of human ideals, — the social 
significance of profound and organized convictions about such things can 
never be gainsaid. 7 

In view of such qualifications, therefore, it is not necessary — even if 
it were possible — to retrace the innumerable steps by which our author 
follows the development of his “ social theology ” from the tribal deity 
of antiquity to the present day, when “the church must put herself for- 
ward as the ally and interpreter of the state.” Indeed, our author 
sometimes betrays a half-amused satisfaction at the power and facility of 
his own erudition, as when he says: “It may seem like a joke to say 
that the doctrine of the Fall enriched humanity, but it is sober fact ; ” 
or, again: “ It may seem like fishing with a drag-net when the Apostles’ 
Creed or the Nicene Creed are brought in as contributors to the cause of 
true democracy, and as essential chapters in the history of the social ques- 
tion.” These examples, however, only feebly suggest the ingenuity dis- 
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played in the construction of this historical mosaic, the great stores of 
erudition from which the materials are drawn, the heterogeneous ele- 
ments introduced, the dramatic interest both of the process of composi- 
tion and of the completed picture. Like most strong writers with a 
strong thesis and earnest prepossessions, ours finds that the facts of his- 
tory, like the facts of contemporary existence, lend themselves to his inter- 
pretation. Partial history is pliant and will consort with any theory. 
Attention is always selective ; and, if it is also ingenious and imaginative, 
it may construct almost any desired mosaic out of the puzzle fragments 
of the past. The trick is not, therefore, to make a little whole of some 
of the parts, but to fit all the parts into some true whole. 

None the less, without trespassing upon any reservations, it may be 
interesting to apply to our author his own canons of interpretation, and 
-discover if we may the significance of this interesting treatise on the 
theological aspects of democracy, or, more properly perhaps, the demo- 
-eratic aspects of theology. For he assures us that in dealing with an 
individual thinker, as with a great period, “we rightly care more for his 
methods of. thinking than for his thoughts.” The key to the situation is 
<easily found. “ Christianity is to triumph in the great debate now begin- 
ning, which we call comparative religion, by proving that the Christian 
-view of the universe, as it is embodied in the person of Christ, is alone 
-able to endow the principle of individuality with sovereign authority in 
-history.” Christianity is on trial. This book is the author’s brief. He 
‘frankly takes his place among contemporary apologists. Religions, like 
.everything else nowadays, must be summoned to the bar of reason, and 
tested by their fitness to respond to human and social progress. The 
test is accepted. It is self-imposed. There is no appeal to supernatural 
sanctions, to inspired authority. No disembodied testimony is intro- 
.duced. The word of God is tested by the categorical imperative ; the 
ethics of progress is the touchstone of inspiration. Only so much of 
Biblical gospel is canonical as conforms to the gospel according to Rous- 
seau and Kant. The line of the prophets is extended from Isaiah to 
Lincoln, and from Lincoln on. Democracy is to be judge of “ the great 
debate,” and Christianity will surely be declared the victor. No won- 
der our author thinks “ the state has acquired some of the prerogatives 
.of the church, and is likely to acquire more ;” no wonder he concludes 
“the church herself is entering a new phase of her history. All the 
inherited dogmas of Christianity were shaped in a period when the state 
was either moribund or else possessed no first-hand spiritual significance. 
But now the state receives its title direct from God and the sunshine.” 
And we have seen who is to pass upon the titles. of religion in “ the 
great debate.” Again, what more frank and fearless avowal of the theo- 
logical situation shall we find than this: ‘Our inherited theological and 
confessional systems have been seriously shaken. The conscience stands 
alone and almost unprotected. Church and Bible no longer act as bul- 
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warks between it and the overwhelming mystery of being. The physi- 
cal universe looms up larger and more terrifying. Where find or build 
a new home ?” 

If this be official teaching, surely one must think a reconstructive 
Samson has his arms around the pillars of the church; and great will be 
the wonder if his efforts to get materials for a new theological home do 
not bring the church down on the devoted heads of himself and his dis- 
ciples. But, after all, it is wonderful what transformations and shifts 
can go on inside a church and creed without destroying the edifice, or 
giving external signs of improvement and change. Add to these avowals 
the remarkable definition of religion, in terms of “a sense of the whole 
of things,” plus “a feeling of admiration ;” recall the cynical reference 
to those discarded “ features that make it a form of insurance,” — and 
it is easy to see the sort of new wine that is pouring into Episcopal wine- 
skins. 

In conclusion it may be well to observe, in regard to the author’s fun- 
damental thesis, that the theoretical democracy of souls requires some 
practical qualifications. All men may be of infinite actual and potential 
worth, and therefore entitled to equal treatment in the philosophy of the 
history of the infinite universe. Social progress, however, is immedi- 
ately concerned vastly more with the actual man than with the potential 
man. Every citizen plus infinity equals every other citizen plus infinity, 
— in the democracy of an infinite universe, no doubt. It may well be 
that in the cosmic commonwealth there is no fate but lack of time, and 
that immortality, or evolution flavored with immortality, will eventually 
secure to the individual soul the actual realization of his potential worth. 
But this is exactly like saying that each “is,” plus the “ ought to be,” 
exactly equals every other “ is,” plus its “ ought to be.” Therefore the 
“‘downmost ” (who is least as he ought to be) has the same weight in 
the democratic balance as the upmost (who is most as he ought to be)- 
Obviously this application of the calculus of infinity to finite politics 
leads to confusion. Differences in degree possibly may not count in the 
infinite politics, when immortality goes bail for the actual and guarantees 
the fulfillment of the potential “ ought to be; ” but, in the finite poli- 
ties of threescore years and ten, differences of degree are of greatest 
moment. : 


Epwarp CuMMINGS. 
Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 


Man’s Place in the Cosmos and Other Essays. By ANpREw SETH, M.A., 
LL. D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
London and Edinburgh : William Blackwood & Sons. 1897. 

Professor Seth (Andrew, not James) gives us a delightful and lumi- 
nous series of discussions in ‘‘ Man’s Place in the Cosmos.” The title, 
though merely that of the initial essay, well indicates the central interest 
of the whole book. Man not only thinks; he acts. And “inexplicable 
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in a sense,” says Professor Seth, “as man’s personal agency is — nay, 
the one perpetual miracle — it is nevertheless our surest datum and our 
only clue to the mystery of existence” (p. vii). In reviews of Professor 
Huxley’s famous Romanes Lecture, of Mr. Bradley’s “ Appearance and 
Reality,” and of Mr. Balfour’s “Foundations of Belief,” and in other 
papers, Professor Seth vigorously and lucidly expounds this and kindred 
theses. In the opening treatise he vindicates the position that the true 
nature of the antecedents is only learned by reference to the consequents 
which follow, that the true nature of the cause becomes apparent only in 
the effect. Therefore, “if we are in earnest with the doctrine that the 
universe is one,” that is, with any philosophy at all, “we have to read 
back the nature of the latest consequent into the remotest antecedent,” — 
and we must have something more than matter and motion in the begin- 
ning, if we are to have the ethical nature of man in the end. Unless the 
evolutionist makes this admission, he must break his evolution some- 
where in its course to admit this new-comer —an ethical nature — into 
the world, and so cease to be an evolutionist. Not only so, but the moral 
and spiritual life — which exists and has to be accounted for as much as 
the rotation of the earth on its axis — remains unintelligible unless it be 
itself the very key to the world’s meaning. If there is an evolution at 
all, nay, if there is a “universe” at all, there must be an End-in-itself, 
as Kant calls it, a somewhat of absolute worth for its own sake; and the 
self-conscious life of ethical beings is the only thing thinkable as answer- 
ing to this requirement. The Positivist and the Agnostic only escape 
this conclusion by splitting the universe in two and unconsciously sepa- 
rating Man and Nature. Copernican astronomy for the moment thrust 
man from his central place in the world. A true philosophy restores — 
not indeed, insular and planetary man — but the brotherhood of spiritual 
beings, whatever unknown races it may comprise, to primacy within the 
Cosmos. They are its explanation, its purpose, its end, its final cause. 
In the Inaugural Lecture on “ The Present Position of the Philosophi- 
cal Sciences” (delivered in 1891 and unaltered) Professor Seth further 
develops the same line of thought, warning off on the way the “ experi- 
mental psychologists” from their claim to the position of philosophical 
arbiters. There is at present, he tells us, a “boom” in psychology, but 
it is almost wholly psychology by physiological methods. The results, 
however, are and must be, from a philosophical point of view, exceed- 
ingly meagre, and cannot cast light on the deeper problems or the mys- 
tery of being. Philosophy proper can rest in none but a teleological 
view of the universe. Teleology has fallen into disrepute because it used 
to set up to explain particular phenomena from their adaptation to ex- 
ternal ends and to the special convenience of man. Such a philoso- 
phy looks on the stars themselves as set in the sky that we may see our 
way across the street. “This paltry mechanical teleology” is justly 
discredited. But the true teleology “concentrates itself upon the proof 
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that there is an End,” that all is bound in “an organic unity or pur- 
pose.” “Evolution spells purpose.” Any other view reduces us to a 
merely mechanical view of the universe. Materialism is self-contradic- 
tory. For “if the lower carries in it the promise and potency of the 
higher,” then it is a falsification of facts to give an account of the lower | 
terms as though they were complete in themselves apart from all relation 
to the higher. 

The third essay deals with “ The ‘ New’ Psychology and Automatism.” 
Physiological Psychology, thinks Professor Seth, proceeds on a foregone 
conclusion. The conclusion supposed to be reached, “human automa- 
tism,” or the denial of any real causality to consciousness, is really 
involved in the procedure selected at the outset, namely, the abjuring of 
the soul and the limitation of inquiry “to the concomitance of physical 
and psychical events.”” Granted the method, whatever the experimental 
results, the conclusion from them will be the same. It is with the “new” 
psychologist a foregone conclusion that “ the conscious life is analyzable 
without remainder, into ideas or presentations.” The active element in 
conscious life being thus treated as negligible, the doctrine of automatism 
necessarily results. But Professor Seth, so far from acceding to the 
premises, believes that “all action of living beings was originally feeling- 
prompted,” and that “ reflex action ” itself is but a degraded form of “ pur 
posive action.” We should have liked some indication here whether, in 
his opinion, those plant-actions which resemble reflex animal-actions are 
only superficially analogous, or whether, on the other hand, they also are 
to be elevated into the sphere of degraded purpose. This question must 
be answered before we can wholly accede to the doctrine that “ mechan- 
ism is thus, in every sense, posterior to intelligence and will,” and is 
in fact simply “a means created and used by will,” —that “will creates 
the reflex mechanism to which it afterwards deputes its function.” Are 
we speaking in the language of poetry or of science when we say that 
the flower seeks the light? The old term “vital force,” according to 
Professor Seth, has been dismissed with too much ignominy. Matter 
does behave otherwise in organic relations than in inorganic combination. 
The mechanical arrangements in living bodies are conducted in the ser- 
vice of life (Professor Seth’s own italics). “A self-acting and self- 
regulating machine is only by an abuse of language spoken of as a 
machine at all.” “With the acknowledgment of purposive action, the 
whole process of things acquires a new aspect. It is no longer a motive- 
less procession of appearances, or, as Professor James well puts it, the 
dull rattling off of a chain forged ages ago. It is an evolution which is 
real at every point.” 

Professor Seth’s next essay deals with Mr. Bradley’s “ Appearance 
and Reality,” a book which has conferred much distinction on the name 
of its author. The book is in the main “a new theory of the Absolute,” 
and it is as such that Professor Seth subjects it to his searching criticism. 
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He shows that the volume turns on the well-worn problem how to recon- 
cile the unity of experience with the multiplicity of its content; and he 
complains that while the first book sets out to ask the question, “ How 
in the Absolute is the seeming contradiction solved ? ”” —the sequel belies 
its promise by offering no further or more explanatory answer than 
“Somehow.” Prior to self-consciousness, our own experience is a single 
content. Self-consciousness breaks it up into multiplicity. In the Abso- 
lute, will, thought and feeling must be conceived as once more unified, 
and the distinction between thought and its object — between subject 
and predicate — is transcended. This is, no doubt, all true. But what 
is not true, according to Professor Seth, is that unity in multiplicity, 
identity in diversity, which is the mark of universal experience, is itself 
—either in us or in the Absolute — rightly spoken of as contradictory 
or unintelligible. On the contrary it constitutes that “ ultimate bed-rock 
of fact” behind which we cannot go, and is itself the necessary basis 
of all thought, all knowledge, all philosophy. This is the fundamental 
answer to Mr. Bradley, before which the substance of his essay must 
collapse like a pricked bladder. The Absolute has got, according to Mr. 
Bradley, to include all differences, and contain unity and variety har- 
monized ; and if that still seems to any one a contradiction, he must gulp 
it down “to digest as best he may.” Towards the end of his critique 
Professor Seth maintains that Mr. Bradley’s work is valuable because it 
helps us to see that the attempt literally to determine the Absolute is, 
for us, necessarily barren. The language of morality or religion, the 
language which speaks of God in terms of our own highest experience, is 
really ¢ruer than purely metaphysical language concerning God can be. 
“ Religion and the higher poetry . . . carry us nearer to the meaning of 
the world than the formule of an abstract metaphysics.” Doubtless thus 
we can only reach symbolic and relative truth; but symbolic and rela- 
tive truth is true. 

Our author’s account of Mr. Balfour’s famous volume is probably the 
best and most jadicious that has appeared. He is heartily at one with 
Mr. Balfour in what he means, but he deplores some of his terms, — 
most of all the summing up under the term Authority — so repugnant to 
the philosophical spirit — of that which turns out to be no other than 
that higher and larger Reason which is the true “ Foundation” of all 
sane “ Belief.” Professor Seth shows that Mr. Balfour’s attack is 
against the naturalistic— or materialistic — interpretation of science, 
and that his appeal is “ not from truth to authority, but from a partia 
to a fuller truth, from man conceived as mere abstract intellect to human 
nature as a whole.” In a final “Note” —a substantial appendix — 
Professor Seth fervently vindicates “the argument from consequences,” 
shows that the ultimate test of truth is that “it works,” and urges that 
“no greater condemnation can be passed upon a doctrine or system than 
that, if it were true, human life, as it has been lived by the best of the 
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race, would cease to be reasonable, or rather, would become a phenom- 
enon whose emergence it was impossible to explain.” 

This volume as a whole is a very noble one, powerful in dialectic, 
lucid in exposition, virile in conviction, lofty in thought, ever carrying 
philosophy up to the threshold of religion. 


RicHarp A. ARMSTRONG. 
LIVERPOOL. 


History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern Evolu- 
tion. By Jonn Beattie Crozier. Vol. I. Greek and Hindu Thought ; 
Greco-Roman Paganism ; and Judaism and Christianity down to the Clos- 
ing of the Schools of Athens by Justinian. Pp. xv, 538. London, New 
York and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co. 


This book has two aspects. On the one side, it is an interesting his- 
tory of the development of the world’s thought within the limits pre- 
scribed by its plan. On the other side, it is meant as an illustration of 
the truth of the proposition that successive phases of thought follow one 
another by an absolute necessity, so that they could have been calculated 
in advance. It is this latter phase of the work that has the chief interest 
for the author, and therefore it demands our special attention. 

The development of philosophy in Greece the author finds particularly 
adapted to illustrate his theory, for it was not disturbed by scientific dis- 
coveries. Greek philosophy originated, he tells us, in a reaction against 
the absurdities of polytheism. By these the Greek mind was driven to 
seek a single principle of the universe. The Greek, according to our 
author, had not passed beyond the metaphysical stage of development, as 
this was understood by Comte. There were thus only four principles or 
causes to which he could turn in his search for philosophic unity. These 
are the essence of matter, the soul of the animal body with its passions, 
intelligence or the essence of man’s intellectual power, and the “ spirit” 
of the beautiful and good (p. 22). The Greek mind, having been re- 
pelled by polytheism, would begin at the furthest remove from the free 
will of the gods (p. 32), and thus one would know beforehand that it 
would start “ with some concrete and palpable form of material essence,” 
and would proceed from this to something less concrete and palpable, and 
so on until it reached the vital principle or soul. This we find to have 
been the case. First, water was named as the utfiversal principle, then 
air, then an indeterminate something, the dzecpov, then number or form, 
until, in the Eleatie philosophy, the soul is reached. Thence Greek phi- 
losophy proceeded through “ intelligence” to “the spirit of the beautiful 
and the good.” Since, however, will is the only power that can intro- 
duce unity into the midst of these competing elements, the final goal of 
Greek philosophy must be religion; and this goal would have been 
reached even if Christianity had not appeared. Of course this rapid and 
unexplained summary does scant justice to the reasoning of the author. 
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That the course of development thus indicated might very well have 
been followed, looks clear enough; and in point of fact we know that it 
was followed ; but that it can be seen to be the necessary and only pos- 
sible course, is not so evident. ‘Take, for instance, the reaction against 
polytheism. Could this have been foreseen, at least without special or 
general psychological analysis, such as the author does not give us? One 
cannot be sure even that a ball thrown against a wall will rebound unless 
one knows what it is made of. If of soft clay, it will stick; if of glass, 
it will shatter. In point of fact, many peoples do not thus react against 
polytheism. Perhaps, however, this is the starting-point that the writer 
assumes to be given. Perhaps he means that, if the Greek mind so 
reacted, it would of necessity follow the course indicated. Here, again, 
however, it seems not perfectly clear sailing. Why of necessity begin 
with a material basis? The direction in which the movement starts 
would seem to depend upon the stage of development reached when the 
movement began. In India we have a process which, so far as any data 
given by the author are concerned, moved under conditions similar to 
those in Greece. It started from polytheism and reached the “soul,” 
which was the second stage in the Greek movement. In India this stage 
was reached at once. The divinities, it is true, were less sharply individ- 
ualized than among the Greeks, but it was a real polytheism, not free 
from such “absurdities” as our author finds in that of Greece. There 
was the soma-drinking Indra. There was the terrible Rudra. There 
are indications of strife among the gods. The movement, however, goes 
straight to the “soul,” and the materialistic stage is wanting. I turned 
with some impatience to the discussion of the philosophy of India to see 
how this difference was explained, and was disappointed to find that no 
reference is made to it. Doubtless the matter is clear in the mind of 
the author, and he might be able to point out a necessity in the one case 
as well as in the other. It would have been well to explain the matter 
to the reader in whom this appearance of great inconsistency might 
create doubt as to the reliance to be placed upon the author’s method. 
It may be added that these “ principles” are too objective and clumsy 
to furnish a “key” to the relations between the different systems of 
Hindu philosophy. Only a careful psychological analysis can do this. 

While I cannot consider the author to have established his main thesis, 
the attempt to do this gives a vivacity to the book not usual in such dis- 
cussions ; while interesting relations between different phases of thought 
are brought to light, which, except for the inspiration furnished by the 
special purpose of the book, might have been overlooked. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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Bases of Religious Belief, Historic and Ideal. An Outline of Reli- 
gious Study. By Cuartes MELLEN Ty ter, A. M., D.D., Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Religion and of Christian Ethics, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Pp. x, 273. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1897. 


The author’s statement of his purpose in this book is very modest. 
“‘ The writer has aimed to give simply a résumé of the conclusions of 
modern thought. To enter into discussion of critical problems of psychol- 
ogy or metaphysics, he has not attempted — that would have led him too 
far afield. He indulges the hope that this little book may be of some 
service to students in our colleges, and to some who purpose to enter the 
pulpit, and that it may help them to appreciate the Divine origin and 
purpose of the religious belief of humanity ” (Preface). This explicit 
limitation of the scope of the work must not be taken too strictly, for it 
does enter into the discussion of critical problems of metaphysics, if not 
of psychology. The limitation ought, however, to be borne in mind by 
the reader who desiderates a more exhaustive and independent discussion 
than falls within the purpose of the author. As regards the utility of 
the book for the classes for whose benefit it has especially been written, 
there can be no doubt that Dr. Tyler’s hope will be abundantly fulfilled. 

The work falls into two parts, indicated in the title, the first dealing 
with the historic, the second with the ideal, bases of religious belief. 
Perhaps it is the result of the extent and complexity of the subject that 
the first part seems to be less independent and constructive than the sec- 
ond. Professor Tyler shows himself equally at home in both fields, but 
he does not allow himself the same scope in dealing with the history, as 
in dealing with the philosophy, of religion. The first part of the book 
reads much more like a réswmé of contemporary opinion than the second. 
Religion and morality, according to the author, have a common root in 
the “ derivation of human will from the Divine Will and the conscious- 
ness of a dependent relation.” “The fact is esiablished that social cus- 
toms and legal ordinances sprang directly from religious beliefs and 
usages” (p. 76). The development of the religious consciousness itself 
is marked by three stages, “ Naturism, Animism, Anthropomorphism, 
which conduct to Monotheism, the goal of all religion. These stages of 
growth cannot be demarcated in a rigid temporal succession, for the 
later are always implicit in the earlier stages, and it is not a cause for 
surprise that the monotheistic instinct is at times manifest amidst the 
opulent pluralisms of the first three stages of : religious thought and 
feeling ” (p. 84). 

The first three chapters of the second part are devoted to the consid- 
eration, in turn, of the metaphysical, the ethical and the esthetical 
grounds of religious belief. A strong plea is made, on all three grounds, 
for personality as ultimate principle. In the first chapter, teleology is 
insisted upon as the metaphysical complement of the scientific principle 
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of Natural Selection: “The purposive idea is a ghost of Banquo at 
every feast of science, and insists upon taking its seat at the board” 
(p. 136). The following two chapters argue the essential importance of 
will and feeling, as well as of thought, to the idea of personality, and 
the equal validity of the moral and esthetic with the intellectual ideal. 
In the fourth chapter the validity of the ideal of “spiritual love ” is 
eloquently maintained, and the intuitions of the religious spirit are ac- 
corded a higher worth than the demonstrations of discursive thought. 
“To expect to prove in logical fashion the reality of self, or of the Ab- 
solute immanent self, would seem to be the insanity of philosophy ” 
(p. 207). “ The intuition of feeling has been exiled too long from com- 
panionship with that of reason and conscience. The time has come for 
a recognition of the truth inherent in Mysticism, of the validity which 
the word implies. The Mystic errs, not in trusting to feeling as an 
intuition of the Divine, but in sundering the insight of feeling from the 
insight of reason, and from that of the ethical consciousness.” (p. 218). 
Spiritual love is, in truth, the completion of the moral consciousness. 
“ Morality, busy with acts of duty, may be arrested in its passage over 
to spiritual affection, but in its essence is transitive, and must be trans- 
figured into higher feeling, or lose its empire ” (p. 220). 

The fifth chapter, entitled “The Ultimate Ground, or God Revealed 
in Human Progress,” contains some excellent statements on the question 
of miracles, on the nature of “ revelation,” and on the true meaning of 
“ supernaturalism.” Concerning revelation we are told that “ any method 
of imparting truth, which would dispense with the laws of psychology, 
would seem to be both unnecessary and impossible” (p. 240). As to 
supernaturalism, “ we cannot hesitate to choose between the supernatu- 
ralism of occasional interference and the supernaturalism of ordered 
progress ” (pp. 241-242). 


JAMEs SETH. 
CorNnELL UNIVERSITY. 


Grundziige der wissenschaftlichen und technischen Ethik. Von Dr. 
Frep Bon. Pp. 166. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann. 1896. 
This is not a work on the theory of ethics. It is designed to point out 

the manner by which the tendency to self-seeking in the world may be 

transformed into the tendency to live for the community. It is thus a 

treatise on the training of men. The elements of human nature to be 

thus transformed are presented as natural disposition, mental attitude, 

necessities of life, habits and feelings. Of these the first named is a 

matter of heredity ; and it is by means of heredity that the desired result 

is to be reached. The author has a scheme by which heredity may be 
made useful for this end. Give to woman the right to choose her hus- 
band. Train her so that she will make a proper selection. Since the 
love of woman follows the admiration of the world, give such honor to the 
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best men that they will be the objects of her choice. The scheme seems 
as infallible as the traditional one for catching birds by putting salt on 
their tails. 

The remaining topics, I am sorry to say, are treated with less originality. 
The discussion is, on the whole, sensible, though not brilliant. The 
author recognizes the fact that, till society has reached a certain com- 
pleteness, the principles that he urges cannot be thoroughly applied. He 
here, rightly, lays much stress on unconscious development. He recog- 
nizes three factors that are very helpful in the process ; namely, the state, 
with its laws; one’s station in life, with its maxims and assumptions; and 
the church. These all will become useless and cease to be when the 
goal of society has been reached. In regard to the latter we are told 
that it is well known that the definition of religion given by Schleier- 
macher is now recognized as the truest. According to this, religion is 
the sense of absolute dependence. Religion, in general, exists as a sort 
of locwm tenens till science appears on the scene. Thus religion offered 
the thought of God as the object of this sense of dependence. The 
enlightened world will substitute for this society in the largest sense of 
the word. One might think that the author would hesitate to point out 
the provisional character of religion, so long as it has not done its full 
work ; that he would fear lest this premature disclosure might disturb 
the process. The thinker, however, is like a newspaper reporter, whose 
business is to report, not asking whether the publishing of a state secret 
that he has got hold of will embarrass the government or not. The 
danger is lessened by the fact that he, like the reporter, is sometimes 
misinformed. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By Artruur CusH- 
MAN McGirrFert, Ph. D., D. D. Pp. ix,681. New York : Scribner’s Sons. 
1897. 


Edwin Hatch rejoiced to hear “ the solemn tramp of the science of his- 
tory marching in our day almost for the first time into the domain of 
Christian history.” The work before us is the report of a great cam- 
paign in this field and the indication of a new base of operations in the 
future. The date and birthplace of the book justify the belief that a 
new era is opening in theological study. Long ago the Gnostic excesses 
were vanquished, but only by the assimilation of the permanent element 
of value in Gnosticism whereby Christianity was raised to a higher intel- 
lectual level in the Alexandrian expositions of ‘philosophic religion. Dr. 
McGiffert’s work, proceeding from one of the most conservative bodies 
in American Christianity, indicates, as a modern parallel, that the ex- 
cesses of historical criticism in Baur’s time have been overcome, but 
only by the adoption on the part of the great church of a critical his- 
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torical method. Should this belief be confirmed, we may anticipate far- 
reaching consequences of the most beneficent kind. The adoption by 
churchmen of a scientific method involves the neutralizing of all the 
uncritical dogmatizings which have split the Protestant body into mutu- 
ally distrustful groups. The facts to be interpreted will be obtained by 
all by a common method which is assured and permanent, and the facts 
will be no longer magnified by dogmatists or disparaged by foes of 
dogma, but presented, as here, with serenity and appreciative sympathy. 
We may contidently expect that, after the history of religions has done 
its work, a new and constructive era of philosophic interpretation will 
begin, and theology, sure of its data and method, will again assume a 
leading position among the spiritual activities of the Protestant world. 

It is in this prophetic mood that we are left by this admirable book, 
and our sense of its immediate usefulness is equally pleasurable. A 
German scholar once advised two years of detailed study of Weizsick- 
er’s “ Apostolic Age” as the way to master the New Testament. The 
English translation of Weizsicker opened this royal road to English 
students, and now we are offered an American work equally adapted to 
the purpose. It has an improvement in form, not alone by its concise 
account of the teachings of Jesus, but also in the concluding chapters, 
which give in the codrdination of historical development facts which 
Weizsiicker leaves as mere isolated topics. It is superior also as a more 
recent work which has assimilated the best of a mass of refined studies 
made by scholars of many lands since Weizsiicker wrote. ‘The reader, 
moreover, is more distinctly informed of the bearing of these results, 
while the passing discussion of opposing views serves for “‘ Orientirung ” 
in the problems of investigation. The book serves as a kind of literary 
history by summarizing and distributing the literature of the New Tes- 
tament in an historical setting, not only of chronology but of contempo- 
rary social conditions. 

Faithful to the duty of employing the works of others and of pre- 
senting common results, Dr. McGiffert shows the originality throughout 
of an independent judgment and a personal mastery of the facts. One 
section, however, has especial freshness and originality. The pages 
descriptive of the Christian life (506-546) are a useful corrective of the 
tendency to present early Christianity as a set of intellectual notions pro- 
portioned according to the emphasis they have obtained in later elabora- 
tions. It is to be hoped that this better method may be extended in the 
future. Lovers of Paul’s Epistles know well that his theologoumena 
were more incidental to the ideals of Christian life and hope than could 
be inferred from the intellectual use of them in the doctrinal ages that 
lie between us and him, more even than can be inferred from the most 
recent historical exposition of New Testament theology. 

The admiration due to this able and stimulating work cannot silence 
some regrets. The Apostolic Age is made to mean the first century, 
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although it is perhaps clear to the author, who avails himself so freely 
of the Apostolic Fathers, that the theme, however named, compels a 
transgression of such limits. Deference to an apostolic name and to 
readers who need to be converted from tradition may excuse the discus- 
sion of Second Peter, but we may regret that the effect of the early 
Gnostic movement on literature within the canon has so brief a mention. 
Gustav Kriiger’s pamphlet on “Das Dogma vom Neuen Testament” 
might be offered as a criticism of these features of Dr. McGiffert’s 
treatment. We need not dwell on our dissenting opinions as to the date 
of the Epistle of James or the genuineness of Colossians and Ephesians. 
Our chief rebellion is against the treatment of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Weizsicker’s rigor is immensely superior. It is a praiseworthy thing to 
attempt the discrimination of sources in Acts rather than to attribute 
everything to the responsibility of the author, but these discriminations 
are yet too hazardous for such an extensive use. The intention is scien- 
tific, but the apologetic mood lingers and has a disturbing effect. The 
marvels discussed on pages 174 and 287 are reduced to some “ basis in 
fact,” but such an indeterminable basis is valueless for either history or 
faith. When we strip off the miraculous, indeed, nothing is left. Cer- 
tainly our deference to the historical authority of Acts is not enhanced, 
and Dr. McGiffert seems to be chiefly animated by a desire to credit 
Acts with more historical weight than it will bear. His strength leaves 
him in some of the emergencies created by these narratives. For the 
account of Paul in Athens, Luke, it is said, must have had a documen- 
tary source, because he is so temperate in availing himself of the dra- 
matic possibilities of the situation, and because no later writer would 
conceive by himself Paul’s implied purpose of omitting missionary work 
in Athens. Such fertile suppositions of an apologetic character might 
be met by others of an opposite character. Conversions were few, and 
Athens did not become a prosperous home of Christianity, and the 
speech put in the mouth of Paul shows that Luke was not hampered by 
his documents. Dr. McGiffert, to be sure, after noting that Paulinism 
is lacking and non-Pauline elements are present, contends that the speech 
is trustworthy “as a whole,” and is impressed by the candid lack of 
effort to invent an unmistakable Pauline speech. Luke had the same 
candor in his account of Paul in Thessalonica, but there Dr. McGiffert’s 
keen scent for documentary sources fails him. The use of Acts is viti- 
ated, thus, by the desire to apologize for its marvels and to regard it as a 
trustworthy history, the details of which are valued unduly. It is impos- 
sible not to feel the influence of Ramsay in a strained apprehension of 
the literary purpose of Acts, and in the tendency to elaborate its details 
into large hypotheses. It would be better to define more sharply the 
limits of our knowledge. Not that our author shares Ramsay’s infatua- 
tion & tout prix for Acts, but he has something of the same magnify- 
ing power in his glass, and makes a similar lavish use of psychology in 
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helping the discernment of readers minus the glass. Historical critics 
squeeze reports freely to make them yield the essential fact, but it is not 
so safe a method to puff them into larger proportions. Our criticism, it 
is true, rests on a view of Acts which Dr. McGiffert does not share, but 
a briefer account of Paul’s missionary journeys would, we think, be less 
of a strain on the reader's interest. This is a book, not for mere rapid 
reading, but for frequent use, and doubtless our gratitude will in the end 
temper regrets. It is a just cause of pride in American scholarship and 
of hope of theological progress. 
Francis A. CuRIsTIE. 
MEApviLLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


Jésus de Nazareth. Ktudes Critiques sur les Antécédents de 1’Histoire 
Evangélique et la Vie de Jésus. Par ALBERT R&vILuE, Professeur au Col- 
lége de France. Deux tomes: pp. x, 500, 522. Paris: Librairie Fisch- 
bacher. Francs 15. 


These two volumes worthily crown the long list of works with which 
Dr. Réville has enriched theology, Christian and comparative ; for, what- 
ever additions he may make to the history of non-Christian religions, they 
are not likely to rival this fine work, which represents the studies and 
the thought of a lifetime. His critical examination of Matthew’s gos- 
pel, which appeared in 1862, and his discussion of Renan’s famous bio- 
graphy of Jesus, were among the first fruits of these thorough studies by 
a very candid and many-sided thinker. Much of Dr. Réville’s attention 
in the mean time has, indeed, been given to other religions than Chris- 
tianity ; but in many ways this has been a distinct advantage to him in 
his return to the religion of his own mind and heart. He has remained 
true on every page of this large book to a high ideal of philosophic and 
scientific pursuit of truth. “But I do not know,” he says, “why I 
should conceal the fact that I greatly love Jesus of Nazareth. I owe to 
him what is best in my personal religion. But I have learned in his 
school that the courageous love of truth is a constituent element of the 
love of God, and it would be treason to his thought to apply to him any 
other measure, any other criterion of truth than those whose legitimacy 
has everywhere else been attested by experience.” Dr. Réville’s per- 
sonal attachment to Jesus has not allowed him anywhere to fall into 
mere rhetoric. He seems, rather, to have practiced a severe self-restraint 
on occasion, in order that his work might nowhere fall below the true 
level of judicial examination which he proposed to himself in the begin- 
ning. 

This is not a “ Life of Jesus” proper, but a series of “ critical studies ” 
in a large sense ; the minutiz of scholarship are, however, relegated to 
several appendixes. One proposed appendix, on the historical elements 
in the fourth gospel, Dr. Réville concluded to reserve for a separate vol- 
ume ; one other we should have liked to find — a fuller discussion of the 
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“‘ Perean ” document, in which, with much probability, Dr. Réville finds 
the third important source of Luke’s gospel — the other two being, of 
course, the Proto-Mark and Matthew’s Logia. Our author finds little 
that is historigal in the gospel attributed to John, which he refers to 
an Alexandrian disciple of Philo. With Dr. E. A. Abbott and Professor 
Sabatier, among others, we should rather look for its author in the Ephe- 
sian mystical school of John the Presbyter, and we should detect con- 
siderably more of the historical truth in it than is here conceded. 

The distinction of his work which Dr. Réville’s full title makes, sepa- 
rating it from ordinary lives of Jesus, is especially justified by the large 
importance given to the “ antecedents of the gospel history.” The First 
Part, devoted to this subject, fills 255 pages. It is impossible, evidently, 
to understand the life of a Jewish prophet, claiming to be the Messiah of 
his people, without a comprehension of the history and religion of that 
people. Dr. Réville has not hesitated to give this treatment. a fullness 
which would have been out of proportion had his work aimed at the 
strict literary merit of a biography. It is an excellent outline he offers 
us of the outward fortunes of Israel in connection with the development 
of its faith from the monolatry of the nature-god of Sinai to the spiritual 
monotheism which Jesus learned in the synagogue of Nazareth. Dr. 
Réville is in substantial accord with the criticism of the Old Testament 
commonly associated with the names of Wellhausen, Robertson Smith, 
Cheyne and Toy, and there is little that calls for special criticism in this 
portion of the book except the emphasis given to the supposed ambition 
of Herod the Great, of founding a world-empire. 

The Second Part gives a hundred pages to the sources of the gospel 
history, and treats in separate chapters the oral tradition, the synoptics, 
and the fourth gospel. Dr. Réville’s attitude in these matters we have 
sufficiently indicated. I'he Third Part, about as long, treats the “ pre- 
liminaries of the gospel history,’ — the narratives of the birth and 
infancy, the youth of Jesus, and John the Baptist. The first of these 
subjects was elaborately discussed by the author in the NEw Wor tp for 
December, 1892, and we may pass over the two chapters on it with a bare 
mention. Dr. Réville’s other articles with which the readers of the New 
Wor tp have been favored, on “ The Miracles of the Synoptic Gospels ” 
(December, 1895), and “The Resurrection” (September, 1894), have 
familiarized them with the treatment and the conclusions in other chapters. 
The chapter on the Youth of Jesus is one of the most attractive in the 
two volumes. Without supposing that the sketch he gives “ of the secret 
life of Jesus” is a photograph of his spiritual condition during his period 
of obscurity, Dr. Réville outlines sympathetically the natural course of 
thought of the young carpenter, who was probably for some years the 
support of the whole family. The love of God slowly took form in his 
feeling heart and his brooding mind as the substance of religion. With 
this true emotion the practical love of man was one, since to love God 
VOL. VII. — NO. 25. 11 
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sincerely is to love his works and to aid his creatures. The hesitation of 
Jesus to come forward as a prophet was broken by the stalwart prophet 
of the desert, whose imprisonment gave a louder call to the young Naza- 
rene to preach the new kingdom openly. 

Four Parts fill the second volume, — “ The Gospel in Galilee,” “ The 
Messiah,” “The Passion” and “The Resurrection.” In the first of 
these Dr. Réville expounds admirably the essential gospel of Jesus — the 
faith which gave his own soul peace and strength and joy — but for 
which organized Christianity made haste to substitute very largely a 
gospel about Jesus. ‘The Christian faith, which is summed up accord- 
ing to Jesus himself, in love of God and of man, is eternal, like religion, 
-which could not find a higher or broader expression. . . . The love of 
‘God is only a phrase or a subjective idolatry, if it is not the living love 
of perfection in all things, in every kind of activity, in every exercise of 
human faculties, in every endeavor to improve individual and social con- 
-ditions. . . . Variation is inherent in it. . . . Without doing it wrong, 
‘we can complete it, enlarge it, and even rectify its applications, in accord 
with the ideal itself, if experience demonstrates the necessity of such a . 
course.” Jesus set forth this ideal in his Galilean Gospel. But the 
point of attachment for the subsequent exaltation of Jesus himself above 
his gospel was found “ when, under the pressure of circumstances, of his 
education, of the reigning religious ideas, he saw himself led to assume 
(doubtless in the most idealistic and disinterested form) the title and the 
-dignity of Messiah.” It was a plain case of “ historical necessity ;” not 
otherwise could a solid nucleus be found for the evangelization of the 
world. But none the less the emphasis was altered, and the person of 
him who preached the gospel took precedence of the gospel itself. To 
speak against the Son of Man was no longer a small offense: it was also 
-to speak against the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Réville is thus in full sympathy with those who trace a develop- 
ment in the Messianic consciousness of Jesus, from practical rejection of 
the title in Galilee to full acceptance of it in Jerusalem. But to hold 
that Jesus visited the great city of his country but once, seems to be a 
‘misconception. He might well have underestimated the hostility of the 
orthodoxy of Jerusalem after the several short visits; and this is more 
-probable. Dr. Réville’s solution of the problem why Jesus did not escape 
from his enemies while he yet had time, is one of the most striking por- 
tions of this work. Resting greatly on the saying “I will go before you 
into Galilee” (from which he omits the reference to the resurrection as 
unhistorical), he holds that Jesus intended to leave his disciples quietly 
and return to Galilee, and, after a period of secrecy, resume his ministry. 
This plan failed, as the treachery of Judas enabled the Sanhedrim to 
apprehend Jesus suddenly, contrary to their earlier purpose to do nothing 
while the feast lasted; this purpose might well have been made known 
to Jesus through Joseph of Arimathea. Jesus took precautions against a 
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possible arrest, but he had not made allowance for a traitor among 
the Twelve. Several objections to this view easily suggest themselves, 
and we cannot at once adopt Dr. Réville’s complete hypothesis ; but it 
seems plain that his insight has here detected a hitherto neglected impor- 
tance in the words “I will go before you into Galilee,” which the natural- 
istic theory of the Resurrection has used simply to explain the resort of 
the disciples to that country after the crucifixion. He deserves at least 
great credit for the attempt to solve the enigma of the conduct of Jesus 
in his last days, as it is related in the Gospels. 

Dr. Réville’s work will stand high among the most satisfactory attempts 
of modern scholarship to exhibit Jesus of Nazareth as he really was. To 
some details of his exposition we may naturally demur, but the general 
truth of it is very plain to one who comes to the New Testament records 
without prepossession. There is no trace here of the romanticism of 
Renan, or of the unflinching dogmatism of Strauss in adherence to one 
hypothesis. To Dr. Réville the Gospel is a problem with many aspects, 
and Jesus is a man whose rich religious nature was as remote from 
ecclesiasticism and dogmatism as it was near to the deepest springs of pure 
inspiration. To the full recovery of all the aid which modern life needs 
and can gain from sympathetic communion with the Man of Nazareth 
these volumes should largely contribute, and an English translation would 
be a boon. They represent, we firmly believe, the abiding religious tem- 
per and the well-reasoned judgment of the future; so will it truly think, 
so will it earnestly feel, concerning this greatest of the sons of men. 


Nicuotas P. Giman. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


A History of American Christianity. By Lronarp Woo.sry Bacon. 

Pp. 429. New York: The Christian Literature Co. 

The series of volumes on “ American Church History” published by 
the Christian Literature Company began with one which considered 
American Christianity sidewise, so to speak, in space. It closes, so far, 
at least, with one which considers its subject lengthwise, in time. Be- 
tween these two volumes came twelve which considered the various sects 
separately, — a most useful series. None of these works have been more 
attractively done than the one which Dr. Bacon has given us. It needs 
not the deprecation with which he closes and somewhat weakens his book. 
The style is bright, often racy, and frequently enriched by the use of 
not too familiar Scripture language. The treatment is very just, on the 
whole, though sometimes gently sarcastic. The proportions are kept and 
the emphasis seems to fall on the right points. It might be objected, in 
spite of the writer’s explanation, that he shows himself more familiar 
with Congregationalist and Presbyterian history than with other parts 
of his subject, say with the story of the Methodists. The Catholic and 
the Unitarian, however, can make no complaint of neglect or injustice. 
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Indeed, the most interesting chapters of the book, except the one on the 
“Great Awakening,” are those which treat of Spanish and French Chris- 
tianity in America. They are models of thoughtfulness, picturesqueness 
and sympathy. 

The opening thought is striking, and may remind the reader of the 
reflections of Parkman on the consequences of the extinction of the 
Hurons by the Iroquois : — 

‘* By a prodigy of divine providence, the secret of the ages had been 
kept from premature disclosure during the centuries in which, without 
knowing it, the Old World was actually in communication with the New 
[through the Northmen]. That was high strategy in the warfare for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God in the earth. If the discovery 
of America had been achieved four centuries, or even a century, earlier, 
the Christianity to be transplanted to the westward would have been that 
of the church of Europe at its lowest stage of decadence. But the Ca- 
tholicism brought hither was that of the sixteenth century, not of the 
fifteenth ” (i. e. the reformed and purified church). 

From this point the narrative divides toward the various colonies and 
their early religious life until it converges upon the “ Great Awakening.” 
Though evidently of a far different theology from that of Edwards, Dr. 
Bacon is unstinted in his admiration of “the most illustrious of the saints 
and doctors of the American church” and “ one of the greatest preachers 
in the history of the church.” The “Awakening,” so long as it was 
under the guidance of Jonathan Edwards, “ was marked by sobriety and 
order,” and most readers, who have been in the habit of thinking of him 
as a preacher of dogma only, will be surprised to learn here how practi- 
cal were the vows which the people of Northampton took by his instruc- 
tion. The breaking of these bounds, the censoriousness of the itinerant 
preachers, and the raving of their converts, till what promised to be a 
most fruitful quickening fell under the scorn and laughter of sober- 
minded men, defeating its own ends, are painted with a free yet con- 
trolled hand. If one misses any line of thought which might be sug- 
gested by the subject, it is a little clearer tracing of the consequences of 
the Awakening in dividing the New England people into conservative 
and emotional classes, both religious and social, led by the Unitarians 
and Episcopalians on the one side, and the Baptists, the Methodists and 
the rural Congregationalists on the other. They were typified by Charles 
Chauncy’s “Seasonable Thoughts” and Horace Bushnell’s “ Christian 
Nurture” for the quiet side, as against the long line of sporadic revi- 
valists on the other. Yet the summing up of the results of the mighty 
movement is one of the fairest and broadest that have ever been written. 

Toward another movement in American Christianity Dr. Bacon has 
been quite as just, that which resulted in the emergence of the Unitarian 
body. “It gave rise to instructive and illuminating debate, and on the 
part of the Orthodox it occasioned an outburst of earnest zeal which in 
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a wonderfully short time had more than repaired their loss in numbers, 
and started them on a career of wide beneficence.” Then follows a pas- 
sage which one would like to believe prophetic as well as retrospective : 
“Tt is not altogether useless to put the question How much was lost to 
both parties and to the common cause by the separation. It is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that such dogged polemics as Nathanael Emmons and 
Jedediah Morse might have been none the worse for being held in some 
sort of fellowship, rather than in exasperated controversy, with such 
types of Christian sainthood as the younger Ware and the younger Buck- 
minster ; and it is easy to imagine the extreme culture and cool intellect- 
ual and spiritual temper of the Unitarian pulpit in general as finding its 
advantage in not being cut off from direct radiations from the fiery zeal 
of Lyman Beecher and Edward Dorr Griffin. Is it quite sure that New 
England Congregationalism would have been in all respects worse off 
if Channing and his friends had continued to be recognized as the Lib- 
eral wing of its clergy? or that the Unitarian ministers would not have 
been a great deal better off if they had remained in connection with 
a strong and conservative right wing, which might counterbalance the 
exorbitant leftward flights of their more impatient and erratic spirits ?” 
Dr. Bacon quotes a remark of his father “concerning the Unitarian 
saints, that it seemed as if their exclusive contemplation of Jesus Christ 
in his human character as the example for our imitation had wrought in 
them an exceptional beauty and Christlikeness of living.” When these 
sentiments shall pass into action, the mistake of forcing ‘the Unitarians 
out of the Congregationalist body may be retrieved to a small extent, 
but the Unitarians who are not satisfied with their own communion show 
no signs of returning to the pit whence they were blasted out. 

One more quotation concerning the possible good effect of sectarian- 
ism must suffice: “It is the purpose of its [the American Church’s] 
Head, out of the mutual attrition of the sects, to bring forth such a 
demonstration of the unity and liberty of the children of God as the past 
ages of church history have failed to show. The one Holy Catholic 
Church is not the corporation of saints, but their communion” (p, 35). 


Wim H. Lyon. 
Brooking, Mass. 


A Concordance to the Greek Testament According to the Text of 
Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the English Revisers. Edited 
by W. F. Moutron, M. A., D. D., and A. S. Gepen, M. A. Pp. xii, 1037. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1897. 


For nothing is the New Testament scholar more grateful than for the 
gift of a new tool of sterling quality. Such a superior instrument is the 
book the title of which is given above. There has hitherto been no lack 
of concordances to the Greek New Testament; but most of them have 
been of comparatively little value, and none of them have adequately 
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met the requirements of present-day scholarship. Bruder has for more 
than a generation held the first place ; but, although much improved in 
its last edition by the introduction of readings from Tregelles and West- 
cott and Hort, it is very far from giving satisfaction to one who is unwill- 
ing to base his studies upon the obsolete Received Text. Wagram’s 
“ Englishman’s Greek Concordance,” in its last British edition, is still a 
very serviceable book ; but the American reprint from an early edition 
is quite behind the times. The careful revision of that most accurate of 
American textual scholars, Dr. Ezra Abbot, has made Hudson’s concise 
work trustworthy, if lacking in copiousness. Besides these three, no 
others need be mentioned in the present advanced state of New Testa- 
ment criticism. 

The work before us, although bearing prominently upon its title-page 
the name of Dr. Moulton, has been prepared almost entirely by Mr. 
Geden, Dr. Moulton’s service having been rendered chiefly in the way of 
advice and final revision. The excellence of Mr. Geden’s work speaks 
for itself, and the name of Dr. Moulton is a sufficient guarantee that all 
attainable accuracy has been secured. The Concordance represents the 
texts of Tischendorf (editio octava critica major, 1869 and 1872), West- 
cott and Hort (1881), and the English Revisers (1881), Westcott and 
Hort being taken as the standard. The marginal readings, so often pre- 
ferable to those placed in the body of the page, are properly treated as 
a part of the text. The editors are doubtless substantially right in assum- 
ing that there are no various readings worth serious consideration 
which do not appear in some one or more of the three editions of which 
they have made use; in any case it would hardly have been advisable 
to go beyond these well-defined limits. Especially would it have been 
unwise to cumber the work with a mass of manuscript readings which 
could have been of no practical use to the average student, and which 
are satisfactorily sought for only in complete critical editions of the text. 

A constant use of the Concordance for several weeks has almost daily 
revealed new excellences and failed to bring to light any serious defects. 
Opinions will differ as to some of the details of the plan pursued ; but 
the chief merit of such a work consists in its accuracy and its usableness, 
in both of which respects the book meets all reasonable requirements. 
The present writer is so grateful for the help which he has already 
received from it in the prosecution of critical studies that he feels no 
inclination to obtrude here any microscopic criticism. 

One or two peculiarities of notation and arrangement may be men- 
tioned. At the head of many articles numerals are placed in connection 
with brief phrases drawn from passages correspondingly numbered below. 
To give a very simple illustration, immediately under BIBAOS we find 
“ (I) B. 7. Cwijs,” with three passages in the body of the article which 
contain the phrase, each numbered *. Old Testament quotations are 
accompanied by the Hebrew text, from the editions of Baer and Theile, 
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with the proper references. A striking minor feature of the work is 
the attempt which has been made to indicate the age of many words by 
the use of affixed asterisks and daggers, * showing that a word is found 
neither in the Old Testament Apocrypha nor in any ancient Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, ** that it is not in the Septuagint, although 
occurring in at least one of the three sources named, f that it is not met 
with in any writer earlier than the Christian era. Considering the great 
number of words so treated, the determination of these facts alone has 
evidently involved no inconsiderable amount of labor. 


Grorce L. Cary. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Kritisch-Exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament begriindet 
von Herne. AuG. WitH. MEYER. Achte und neunte Abtheilung. 7. beszw. 
6. Auflage. Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Neu bearbeitet von D. Ericu 
Haupt. Konsistorialrat, 0. Prof. d. Theol. an d. Univ. Halle-Wittenberg. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 

The International Critical Commentary. A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colos- 
sians. By Rev. T. K. Assort, B. D., D. Litt., formerly Professor of Bib- 
lical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, Dublin. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Dr. Haupt’s commentary on the “ Epistles of the Imprisonment” 
constitutes the eighth and ninth divisions of the new “ Meyer ” series, 
and replaces A. H. Franke’s revision of Meyer on Philippians, Colos- 
sians and Philemon, published in 1886, and W. Schmidt's revision of 
Meyer on Ephesians, published in the same year. It does not, like its 
predecessor, retain the structure of the preceding editions, but is, as its 
author says, an entirely new work, “in which the earlier editions prepared 
by Meyer and his successors are used just as other commentaries are.” 
The method pursued in the earlier editions has undergone important 
modifications. Fewer references are given to the opinions of earlier 
exegetes ; no attempt being made to give a survey of the history of the 
exegesis of the letters under discussion. Only such interpretations are 
cited as the reader presumably needs to consider in forming his opinion 
as to the meaning of the passages interpreted. Naturally, the work 
chiefly referred to is that of recent commentators. 

The material here furnished for studying the text is comparatively 
meagre. There are no collections of variant readings, preceding the 
several chapters or sections. Giving up all attempt at a general pres- 
entation of the apparatus of text-criticism, the author has contented 
himself with discussing important variations, one by one, as they ap- 
pear in the context. The illustrative references to Greek literature are 
less extensive than were those given by Meyer. For the most part, 
the citations are confined to the xow7. Recourse is had to the classi- 
eal period only when later writers fail to give the assistance required. 
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On the positive side, Haupt’s method differs from that of his predeces- 
sors in that greater attention is given to the connections of thought in 
the letters examined. His aim is to give a “ psychological interpreta- 
tion ; one which seeks to understand not only what the author says, but 
also why the circumstances in which he is placed and his own idiosynerasy 
lead him to say it just as he does; and which tries to understand the 
progress of the thought, especially the transition from one thought to 
another.” 

It should be added that the section dealing with the introduction to 
the letters treated is fuller than the corresponding sections, not only of 
the earlier “‘ Meyer” commentaries on these letters, but also of the other 
volumes of the current series. The critical problems which the Epistles 
of the Imprisonment, especially Colossians and Ephesians, present are 
examined with care. In this connection it may be said that Haupt, 
while attributing the two last-named letters to Paul, agrees with those 
who regard them non-Pauline in thinking that their style is very unlike 
that of the undisputed letters. Were he unable to find a psychological 
reason for the diversity he would be compelled to abandon belief in their 
genuineness. That reason he believes to be the effect upon Paul’s mind 
of his confinement at Cesarea (for he assigns the composition of the let- 
ters to the two years imprisonment in that city). Inactivity and seclu- 
sion caused a great accumulation of thought: when the apostle began to 
compose, the accumulated material pressed upon him, and he found men- 
tal relief by pouring out thought upon thought in loosely connected 
clauses. 

Haupt believes that the “letter from Laodicea” which the Colossian 
church is bidden to read (Col. iv. 16), is the Epistle to the Ephesians 
so-called. This was a circular letter to a circle of churches in Asia. 
Tychicus probably had but one copy of it, which was successively copied 
for the churches which he visited. Laodicea was the last but one of 
these, Colosse the last. The letter came to the last-named place with- 
out a superscription. The copies made for the churches previously 
visited were addressed to those churches respectively. So Haupt thinks 
the fact is explained that some of the earliest MSS. have the superscrip- 
tion to “the Saints in Ephesus,” while others are addressed “to the 
Saints . . .,” as if words designating the locality of those addressed had 
been omitted. 

Haupt’s exposition has excellent qualities, of which thoroughness and 
candor are the most conspicuous. It shows, too, more sobriety of judg- 
ment than is apparent in the introductory discussions. It is rather pro- 
lix, with its frequent recapitulation of the wrifer’s thought, and its com- 
parison of the respective merits of the various possible meanings of 
Paul’s language. It may fairly be said that Haupt attaches relatively 
too much weight to contextual data. There are other considerations 
bearing on the meaning of obscure passages than the interpreter’s infer- 
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ence from what the author has previously said, to what he wishes to say. 
Such inference, in the case of a writer as subtle as St. Paul, may need 
correction by the use of exterior data, the careful examination of lan- 
guage and grammar, for instance. But it is only just to say that Haupt’s 
endeavor to expound the composition in hand as a connected whole is a 
praiseworthy one, and that it is carried through with a good degree of 
success. His book is meant for continuous reading, and when patiently 
read gives a quickening sense of contact with the mind of Paul. Espe- 
cially in discussing such elaborate passages as Colossians i. 3-23, or 
Philippians ii. 5-11, is the advantage of this method apparent. Such 
leisurely discussion brings to view delicate shades of meaning, and sub- 
tle connections of thought which the handy commentary with its para- 
phrase and pithy glosses cannot reproduce. Haupt’s work would have 
been more satisfactory to some readers, at least, if it had given the 
material needed for independent study of the text; and if, like Hein- 
rici’s “ First Corinthians ” of the present Meyer series, it had contained 
an index. . 


Dr. Abbott's Commentary on Ephesians and Colossians presents in 
several important particulars a marked contrast, in point of method, to 
that just noticed. The section given to “ Introduction ” is much briefer 
and, it must be added, more meagre. The stylistic peculiarities of Co- 
lossians and Ephesians, so frankly admitted by Haupt to be an important 
factor in the problem of authorship, are not mentioned. No attempt 
is made to show which of the two letters is the later and dependent one. 
On the other hand, Abbott gives much more of the material needed for 
study of the text than does the German commentator. The number of 
variant readings noted is larger, and the authorities are usually given 
with greater fullness. The English commentary gives comparatively lit- 
tle attention to showing the progress and the interior connections of St. 
Paul’s thought. The author follows Sanday’s “ Romans” in the same 
series in prefacing his comments on each section of the letters discussed 
by a précis of its contents. He, however, omits the intervening paraphrase 
which in the commentary on the Romans goes far to supply the lack of 
a continuous translation. Abbott’s comments are terse and lucid. Their 
distinguishing feature is a strenuous endeavor after philological and 
grammatical accuracy. Some of the difficult phrases of Colossians and 
Ephesians are discussed with marked ability, notably tpwrdroxos rdoys 
xrioews (Col. i. 15). The commentary as a whole, however, lacks the 
sympathetic element, and is dry. Careful and in the main judicious 
though it is, it is much less interesting and helpful than Sanday’s 
* Romans.” 

Dr. Abbott has, in my judgment, erred in placing Ephesians before 
Colossians. The last-named epistle was in all probability written before 
the other, and the interdependence of the two letters should be studied 
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in the light of this fact. This can only be satisfactorily done when the 
earlier letter is first examined. One slip may be pointed out. In dis- 
cussing the meaning of droAvrpwors in Eph. i. 7, Dr. Abbott rightly 
says, “In the Septuagint the middle Avrpotcba is of very frequent 
occurrence, but not always with the idea of a price paid. On the con- 
trary, it often means simply to deliver. Thus it is used of the deliver- 
ance from Egypt, for which no price was paid. Isaiah (aliii. 3) says, 
I give Egypt for thee.” (Italics mine.) Of course the passage does 
not speak of a deliverance from Egypt, and does use Avrpow in the sense 
of redemption by the payment of a ransom, although the ransom is a 
figurative one. An admirable feature of this commentary, as of its prede- 
cessors in the series, is its double index, one of “ Subjects and Names,” 
the other of Greek words. 


Epwarp Y. Hincks. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. The 
Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to Babylonia in the 
years 1888-1890. By Joun Punnett Peters, Ph. D., Se. D., D. D., 
Director of the Expedition. With illustrations and maps. Volume II. 
Second Campaign. 8vo, pp. x, 420. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1897. 

The first volume of Dr. Peters’ narrative had to record a failure (see 
the New Wor tp for September, 1897); the second volume describes a 
brilliant success. The personal adventures are even more piquant than 
those of the former narrative ; the friendly relations established between 
Dr. Peters and Hamdi Bey are especially interesting and suggestive. 
There is a detailed account of the excavations, a general statement of 
results, and a history of Nippur. The management of the Arabs and 
Turks, often in trying circumstances, and the general conduct of the 
explorations reflect very great credit on the director and his associates. 

The chief historical results of the expedition have already been made 
public, and it will be sufficient here to mention a few general points. 
The temple-structure in its present form shows a number of buildings of 
various dates, running from the time of the original temple of Bel (if, 
indeed, the word “ original ” can properly be used in the case of such a 
complicated mass) to the end of the Babylonian empire, with traces of 
Parthian and Sassanian occupation. On the question of the oldest fixed 
date Dr. Peters maintains a prudent reserve. King Naram-sin has com- 
monly been put, on the authority of an inscription of Nabonidus, at B. c. 
3750, and remains were found at Nippur which were believed to be 
much older than Naram-sin ; but the history of this early period is now 
undergoing a new examination, and it will be well to wait till more defi- 
nite results are obtained. Whatever the date, there can be no doubt as 
to the great antiquity of the temple and the interesting character of its 
structure: a high and broad brick wall inclosing a terraced space, the 
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greater part of which was filled with chambers, in the centre the 
oblong ziggurat, which formed the apex of the mass. The chambers 
were storerooms, kitchens, bathing-rooms, etc., suitable to the needs of a 
great sacrificial establishment ; the ziggurat, often a lofty tower, con- 
tained the shrine. It was, Dr. Peters thinks, a “high place,” more 
exactly (in Babylonia) an artificial hill, a reproduction of the places 
where the people worshiped in their old mountainous home, a survival 
from a remote antiquity. Such shrines existed in Elam also, and some- 
thing like them in Southern Arabia. The general resemblance to Egyp- 
tian and Hebrew temples is obvious. Such a mass of buildings, at first 
without architectural beauty, naturally grows up around a shrine ; later 
it receives artistic form. The excavation of the Nippur ziggurat was 
completed by Mr. J. H. Haynes, who conducted the expedition of 1893- 
1895. Not much is known of the cultus, beyond the fact that there were 
the usual sacrifices and votive offerings. The existence of a temple 
presupposes an antecedent period of religious growth extending over 
centuries. It seems likely that in the old worship the Bel was the local 
deity without a more specific name; but in the period known to us 
the various local divinities appear to have their individual names, and 
from this fact also we must infer a long antecedent period of growth. 
Here we have a picture, not detailed but still intelligible, of the earliest 
known Semitic religious worship, and it is substantially identical with 
the Canaanitish-Hebrew cult of the period reaching down to the sixth 
century B. C. 

For the author’s numerous historical and geographical remarks and the 
illustrations of ancient manners and customs (for example, the forms of 
coffins and cemeteries) we must refer the reader to the volume itself. 
Dr. Peters is confident that the Hebrews came to Canaan from Baby- 
lonia. All evidence bearing on this controverted point is welcome, and 
the exhibition of the similarities between the Babylonian and the He- 
brew civilizations must be considered as part of the evidence. The 
thanks of all students of history are due to Dr. Peters for the important 
contributions to historical knowledge which his two volumes offer: 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp Unrversiry. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to “Who Wrote the 
Bible?” By Wasuineton GLADDEN. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1897. 


In this volume Dr. Gladden has made a distinct advance in theologi- 
cal temper upon his former book, “ Who Wrote the Bible?” He is at 
much less pains here than there to show himself less heterodox than 
some others and to reprobate those who are as far along to-day as he 
will be to-morrow. He does not “hew Wellhausen in pieces before the 
Lord” for serving the Pentateuch and other Old Testament documents 
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in that fashion, but commends that task to his brother ministers when 
they have honestly made plain to their congregation so much as is per- 
fectly sure as to the composite character of the Pentateuch and other 
books. Dr. Gladden’s “Introduction” is throughout a plea for the 
frank disclosure in the pulpit of the true character of the Bible. It 
does not appear to us that he has yet attained to a perfectly clear con- 
ception of this. If he has done so, his words are not such simple servi- 
tors as they might be, and do not adequately convey his thought. Have 
we not here and there a survival of the traditional conception ? — as 
where he writes of how the Bible “was meant to be used.” Have we 
not something of the nature of a “ pathetic fallacy ” where the Bible is 
personified and this or that motive or intention is ascribed to it? Have 
we clear thinking and expression where so much is said about a human 
element in the Bible in contrast with a divine? Are not the best parts of 
the Bible, however divine they may be, just as human as the worst? Is 
there any difference except as in all literature there is a difference of 
worse and better; and has Dr. Gladden made this as plain as possible ? 

The seven puzzling books are Judges, Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, The 
Song of Songs, Daniel and Jonah. The treatment in every case is very 
simple and straightforward. The composite character of Judges is 
admirably wrought out, and with it the progressive character of the 
Hebrew religion. The historical inadequacy of Esther is clearly shown, 
and its lack of religious character. “ But it is less because of a lack of 
religiousness than because of a bad morality that the book falls under 
condemnation.” Its standards are pronounced low and its ideals false. 
The treatment of Job is less satisfactory. Dr. Gladden is hampered by 
his (at least provisional) acceptance of its literary unity. He does not 
even inform his readers of the ill standing of Elihu’s speech with nearly 
all the critics. He finds the emphasis of the book to be on the inscruta- 
bility of the moral order and not on Job’s assurance that suffering is not 
the punishment of sin. In his chapter on Judges he inclines to the doc- 
trine maintained by Job’s comforters. He says, “ Fidelity to Jehovah 
brought welfare and liberty and peace to Israel; disobedience to Him 
brought bondage and misery.” Sometimes it was the other way. The 
prophets were generally bad political and military advisers. Right 
doing often wrecks men’s lives. Job had the right of it. 

The treatment of Ecclesiastes is as frank as that of Esther. “The 
prevailing mood of the writer is one of doubt and despair, but there are 
gleams of faith and hope.” Itis strange that the returning of the Spirit 
to God should seem to Dr. Gladden to suggest immortality and not absorp- 
tion. Coming to the Song of Songs we are glad that Professor Moul- 
ton has not beguiled him with his notion that it celebrates the addition 
of another woman to the multitude of Solonron’s wives and not the devo- 
tion of the Shulamite maiden to her rustic lover, despite the blandish- 
ments of Solomon. It is to the latter interpretation that Dr. Gladden 
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cleaves. Daniel comes in for the fullest treatment of all the seven books 
considered. When Dr. Gladden calls it the noblest fiction in the Bible, 
he seems to be forgetting Jonah and his own praise of that book in his 
concluding chapter. He makes a slip, p. 197, where he ascribes Daniel 
to “the middle of the century before Christ.” Middle of the second is 
of course meant. With regard to Jonah Dr. Gladden seems to doubt 
whether it was meant to teach what it so obviously does teach, “ the 
wideness of God’s mercy.” Warned by Dr. Abbott’s terrible experi- 
ence, he does not wax merry over Jonah’s submarine experience. He 
does not mention it except as “his marvelous deliverance.” In not 
explaining that relation of Jesus to the story which has done so much 
to recommend it to the Christian theologian, Dr. Gladden has thrown 
away a good opportunity to clear up a doubtful matter. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Brooktyy, N. Y. 


Studies in Hebrew Proper Names. By G. Bucuanan Gray, M. A., 
Lecturer in Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in Mansfield College, late 
Senior Kennicott Scholar in the University of Oxford. 16mo, pp. xiii, 338. 
London : Adam and Charles Black. 1896. 6 shillings. 


The scientific study of the historical significance of Hebrew proper 
names may be said to be the creation of the present generation. Much 
preliminary work had been done in collecting names (by Simon, Zunz 
and others) and in fixing their form and signification (by the gramma- 
rians and lexicographers). The discovery of the Babylonian-Assyrian 
and South-Arabian languages has given stimulus and aid to such investi- 
gations, and the modern spirit of historical inquiry has directed attention 
to the popular ideas and tendencies which underlay the giving of ancient 
names, personal and local. It has long been recognized that the changes 
of divine names in certain Old Testament books correspond to changes 
of religious conception, and such a correspondence would be expected 
to exist in personal names into which divine names enter as elements. 
Recent critical study has given a more definite direction to such investi- 
gations: in the Old Testament names of persons and places the attempt 
is made to discover not only the history of religious ideas, but also data 
for the determination of the trustworthiness of certain narratives. Valu- 
able contributions to the subject have been made by Wellhausen, Robert- 
son Smith, Néldeke and others; and it has been treated more at length 
by Nestle (1876), Friedrich Delitzsch and Grunbaum (1895). 

Mr. Gray’s work differs from that of his predecessors in its more pre- 
cise chronological method. His first object is to discover the nature of 
the names borne by the ancient Hebrews at different periods. To avoid, 
as far as possible, the difficulty occasioned by the uncertain date of the 
material in some of the documents (especially the Priestly document and 
the books of Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah) he adopts the plan of deal- 
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ing not with single names, but with classes of names. “If we find,” he 
says, “the names of such classes confined to certain periods, or increas- 
ing or diminishing in number in the course of centuries, we can argue 
with considerable probability to the approximate date of the origin and 
decay of the idea common to the names of the class in question, and to 
its comparative prevalence in different periods.” In this inquiry it has 
to be borne in mind that some seeming personal names are really names 
of clans or of places; thus, in the tenth chapter of Genesis among the 
“sons” of Noah’s sons are Javan (Ionia), Babylon, Sidon, the Philis- 
tines and the Amorites. Mr. Gray divides the history into four periods, 
the pre-Davidic, the Davidic, the later Royal, and the Post-exilic, and 
as his classes of names he selects those containing an element denoting 
kinship, animal names, those containing an element denoting dominion, 
and those containing a divine name. 

In the first class fall names compounded with ad (father), ah (brother), 
am (uncle), dad (uncle), ham (father-in-law), ben (son), bath (daughter) ; 
in the first five cases the kinship is with a divine person; thus, Abijah 
and Ahijah mean respectively “ Jah” (Yahweh) is “my father,” “my 
brother.” Such names Mr. Gray finds to be ancient in origin, but to 
have fallen into disuse not long after the eighth century B. c.; as they 
sprang from the old naive conception of the bodily kinship between man 
and a deity, their disappearance was a natural result of the gradual ele- 
vation of ideas concerning the deity. The names compounded with the 
words for “son” and “daughter” are rare, and are borne, Mr. Gray 
holds, mostly by foreigners. 

Of animal names our author finds 33 names of places (such as Ayya- 
lon “Stagtown,” Laish “ Lion”), 34 names of clans (as Beker “ Young 
Camel,” Hagab “ Locust,” Hezir “ Swine,” Jael “ Mountain Goat”), and 
33 names of individuals, of whom 22 are Hebrew (as Deborah “ Bee,” 
Huldah “ Weasel” or “ Mole,” Nahash “Serpent”’) and 11 foreign (as 
Zeeb “ Wolf”) ; the greater number of these names appear in the South 
(Judah and Benjamin). Animal names may be explained as the product 
of a totemistic period (as Robertson Smith held), or as due to natural 
poetical feeling (as, for most of the names, Néldeke affirmed) ; Mr. Gray 
decides for the former explanation, on the ground that it better accounts 
for the gradual disappearance of such names (which, if they sprang from 
natural poetry, might be expected to continue), and for the occurrence 
of names of unclean animals in Josiah’s time (Huldah, Akbor “ Mouse,” 
(2 Kgs. xxii. 14) ; he hence infers an early totem organization among the 
Hebrews which was on the wane before David’s time. 

In his third class Mr. Gray regards the components melek (or malk) 
“king,” baal “ possessor, owner, master,” adon “lord” as appellatives 
of Yahweh, not as indications of the worship of foreign deities; thus 
when David, according to 1 Chr. xiv. 7, named his son Beeliada, he meant 
to say “the divine master (Jaal) whom I worship, namely Yahweh, 
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knows”; in 2 Sam. v. 16 the name is written Eliada, that is, “the deity 
(el) whom I worship, namely Yahweh, knows,” or, simply “ El (= Yah- 
weh) knows ;” Chronicles has here probably preserved the original form, 
which was offensive to late editors by reason of the idolatrous associa- 
tions of the name “ Baal.” 

The names compounded with Yah (Jah, Iah, Iahu, Jeho, Jo) and El 
have a peculiar interest, and to these Mr. Gray gives the larger part of 
his space, illustrating their history by a number of statistical tables. His 
general conclusions are as follows: The names in El are the older, but 
are somewhat less numerous than those in Yah; the latter begin to be 
prominent in the time of David, and increase rapidly down to the sixth 
century (the Exile), after which a preference for El-names appears in 
certain circles (probably priestly) without, however, destroying the pre- 
ponderance of the other class; Yah-names begin apparently in the fam- 
ily of Moses (Yokebed, Yonathan), and afterwards the greater part of 
them are found in official families, as that of Samuel, that of David (his 
successors on the throne), and in the royal families of the Northern 
Kingdom, in which the names of heirs to the throne are of this type. 
The conclusion is that the worship of Yahweh was probably introduced 
by Moses, that it did not attain a firm social establishment till shortly 
before Samuel’s time, that it gradually acquired a national character, 
and that its growth is indicated by the increasing number of names into 
which Yah enters as an element. The El-names have a somewhat dif- 
ferent history. The word in early times meant “a deity,” often no 
doubt the local deity of a given community; but when the Israelitish 
thought had rejected the gods of other nations, there was only one “ El” 
in Israel, and the term became equivalent to “ Yahweh.” 

Certain facts connected with the names in El and Yah are held by 
Mr. Gray to bear on the question of the trustworthiness of lists of alleged 
preéxilic names in Chronicles and the Priestly document (P). Of the 
names first mentioned in approximately contemporary literature of all 
periods, he reckons 116 in Yah and 59 in El, and in such literature 342 
persons bear a Yah-name, and 103 an El-name. When, however, Chron- 
icles and P are included, the proportion is different; there are then 142 
Yah-names to 101 El-names, and of persons (of all periods) mentioned 
only in Chronicles 368 bear names of the former class, 138 names of the 
latter class. Further, in such names the divine element may stand at 
the beginning (as in Jehoshaphat) or at the end (as in Shaphatiah), and 
here also the proportions differ in different books; in contemporary 
records the former class, at first the more numerous, gradually shrinks, 
and finally almost disappears, while in Chronicles it maintains its numeri- 
cal relation with comparatively little falling off. Thus Chronicles (and 
in less measure P) appears to violate the law of progression indicated in 
the earlier documents, and Mr. Gray concludes that the Chronicler’s 
names “ largely consist of those of the compiler’s own time (c. 300 B. c.), 
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that they are at least not genuine survivals from the days of David and 
the subsequent kings.” There are also two small groups of names, 
peculiar to P, compounded with Sur (x. v. tsur) and Shaddai (Ammi- 
shaddai, Suriel, Surishaddai, etc.) of whose antiquity and genuineness 
Mr. Gray expresses doubt in this volume. Since the publication of his 
book he has been led to modify this opinion (see “The Expositor” for 
September, 1897) by facts adduced by Professor Hommel in his “ An- 
cient Hebrew Tradition.” One of Dr. Hommel’s main objects in this 
book is to show from external evidence (contemporary inscriptions) that 
“even from the time of Abraham onwards, personal names of the char- 
acteristically Mosaic type were in actual use among a section of the 
Semites of Western Asia, and that it is consequently useless to talk any 
longer of a later post-exilic invention.” Among other things he cites two 
names of the eighth century B. c. compounded with Sur, and one of the 
nineteenth century B. Cc. which, he claims, is compounded with the stem 
of Shaddai. The last-named of these is too doubtful to be used as argu- 
ment, but the others Mr. Gray accepts as evidence of the probable anti- 
quity of Hebrew names in Sur; he maintains, however, that his argu- 
ment derived from the comparative frequency of these names in P holds 
good, and that P’s lists are probably late artificial compilations from 
names of various sources. He maintains, further, that Dr. Hommel has 
not touched his main line of argument, and that it is an unwarranted 
procedure to affirm, from early South-Arabian names and without regard 
to the history of Hebrew names as given in the Old Testament, the early 
use of similar names among the Hebrews. 

There can be little doubt that the method of inquiry pursued by Mr. 
Gray is sound. The use, during a considerable period, of a certain norm 
in proper names may fairly be regarded as an indication of popular feel- 
ing; thus in New England the diminution of the number of Biblical 
names and the increase in Saxon and Norman names during the last 
hundred years is a sign of a change of attitude toward the Bible. In 
the study of a very ancient community the slightness of our acquaintance 
with the popular life, which is a necessary result of the paucity of literary 
remains, imposes a certain reserve; and in the Old Testament there is 
the further complication that early documents were revised by editors 
living in different religious surroundings, so that we sometimes have an 
embarrassing mixture of old and new. Still Mr. Gray’s method is well 
adapted to eliminate to a great extent these causes of error, and to secure 
relatively trustworthy results, always with the understanding that the 
results may be modified by further investigation. In such an inquiry as 
this it would be well to examine carefully the uncompounded names, 
which almost certainly, as Grunbaum assumes, have a religious signifi- 
cance. 

Mr. Gray constantly compares names in other Semitic communities, 
and new data from this source, as, for example, Dr. Hommel’s lists of 
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South-Arabian names, will be welcome. Yet the South-Arabian data do 
not seem to affect Mr. Gray’s main conclusions. Animal names and 
those expressing kinship with a divine being have for some time been 
regarded as old; on this point both Gray and Hommel are at one with 
preceding writers. And if we accept Dr. Hommel’s contention that the 
Hebrews, before their entrance into Canaan, spoke an Arabic dialect, and 
had the Arabian norms of proper names, it does not appear how this 
affects the Hebrew development of names in Yah and Hi as given in the 
Old Testament. So far, indeed, as regards the rapid growth of Yah- 
names, Gray’s position is not materially different from that of Nestle, 
whom Hommel indorses; and as to Dr. Hommel’s view that the Ara- 
bian El-names involve a monotheistic conception, this is not likely to be 
accepted by students of the history of religions. Twenty-five years ago 
the Basle Professor J. G. Miller, in “ Die Semiten” (a work which in 
certain respects resembles Dr. Hommel’s “ Ancient Hebrew Tradition ’’) 
undertook to prove, largely on external evidence, that the Semites were 
Hamitized Aryans; his argument assumed the monotheistic coloring of 
the old El, and recognized the struggle of the specifically Hebrew Yah- 
weh for supremacy ; and it is interesting to note that, while his linguistic 
hypothesis has long since ceased to be discussed, his general view of the 
relation between El and Yahweh has survived. But no discussion of 
this relation can be called properly “ historical” which does not take note 
of the difference between the pre-Davidie “ El” and the “El” of the 
post-exilian period. And, apart from this, Mr. Gray’s statistical presen- 
tation of the names in Chronicles has a value of its own, and his unfavor- 
able view of the trustworthiness of the Chronicler agrees with the conelu- 
sion reached, on other grounds, by a number of writers. 

These “ Studies” may be warmly commended as a step in the right 
direction. They bring out into clear relief the progress of religious 
ideas in Israel, and make an important contribution to the criticism of 
Old Testament documents. They do not offer a specimen of merely 
“literary ” criticism which is to be pitted against “ archzological ” criti- 
cism, or of dependence on “ internal ” as against “external” testimony, 
but they endeavor to take account of all sources of knowledge, and to 
reach a result which may harmonize all. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp Universiry. 


Het Oude Testament, opnieuw uit den grondtekst overgezet en van inlei- 
dingen en aanteekeningen voorzien, door wijlen Dr. A. KUENEN, wijlen Dr. 
I. Hooyxaas, Dr. W. H. Kosters en Dr. H. Oort. Afi.1. Boekhandel 
en drukkerij voorheen E. J. Brill, Leiden. 


We have to welcome the first fasciculus of the new Dutch translation 
of the Old Testament undertaken by the distinguished scholars whose 


names appear on the title-page. The two who have passed away, 
VOL. VII. — NO. 25. 12 
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Kuenen and Hooykaas, had time to do directly little more than take 
part in determining the plan of the version, though their critical studies 
will be of the greatest service throughout the work; may it be permitted 
to the survivors to finish an undertaking which will awaken deep inter- 
est wherever the Old Testament is studied! The publishers announce 
that the work will be completed in about three years (in from 34 to 36 
fasciculi) at a cost, to subscribers, of not more than ten dollars. The 
first fasciculus contains a general introduction to the Old Testament 
(treating of its divisions and text, and its literary, historical and religious 
value), an introduction to the Pentateuch (describing the origin of its 
various parts, and their combination into one work), special introduc- 
tions to Gen. i.—xi. and xii.—l., and the translation, with short foot-notes, 
as far as Gen. xix. 15; to each section also is prefixed an introductory 
notice. The text is emended sometimes after the ancient versions, 
sometimes by conjecture. The different documents are not indicated by 
different type. The introductions and notes furnish an excellent guide 
for the reader ; it need not be added that the point of view of the editors 
is critical without being unsympathetic. 

At the outset the translators boldly face a perplexing grammatical and 
exegetical question, and render: “When God began the creation of 
heaven and earth — the earth was waste and formless, darkness reigned 
on the ocean, and God’s spirit covered the water — God said: Let there 
be light.” Perhaps this translation of the present Hebrew text (which 
was suggested long ago by a couple of Jewish commentators) is as good 
a one as can be given; but it still leaves a discrepancy, since at the 
moment that God speaks (presumably the very beginning) the earth 
(v. 2) is already in existence. In iv. 8, after the words, “Cain said to 
his brother Abel,” they insert the words, “ Let us go into tha field” (so 
the Samaritan and other ancient texts). The names Abram, Isaac, 
Jacob, Lot, ete., are explained as representing not persons but peoples or 
tribes, though of them some (probably Abram and Isaac) may, it is held, 
be names of deities. Ch. xiv. is declared to be wholly unhistorical. In 
xviii. 22 the present reading is retained, “ Abraham remained standing 
in the presence of Yahweh,” though it is said in a note that the proper 
form is, “Yahweh remained standing in the presence of Abraham,” 
the change, according to an old Jewish tradition, having been made 
causa reverentie. The wording of the translation differs considerably 
from that of the Dutch Authorized Version, being more modern and (if 
a foreigner may judge such a point) more vigorous. The print and the 
form of the page are excellent. It is to be hoped that this new help to 
the understanding of the Old Testament will be widely read, not only in 
its own land but also abroad. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp University. 
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Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. Von P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA Saus- 
SAYE. 2d edition, Freiburg, i. B. J.C. B. Mohr. 1897. 2 volumes. 


The second edition of Professor Saussaye’s “ Lehrbuch ” is practically 
a new work. In the first edition (1887), he accomplished the supremely 
difficult task of giving an outline of the various ancient and modern reli- 
gions (exclusive of Christianity), and in addition to this the results of a 
comparative study of the phenomenology of religion. Satisfactory and 
valuable as his work was, the author felt that, for a new edition, it would 
be desirable to secure a number of collaborators. This step was called 
for because of the vast increase in the material, especially for the study 
of ancient religions, that had accumulated during the past decade. As 
a direct consequence of this collaboration, the one volume in the first edi- 
tion devoted to the outlines of the various religions has increased to two 
substantial volumes, while the phenomenology had to be postponed for a 
separate volume, which Professor Saussaye promises to issue at no dis- 
tant day. His chief collaborator is Dr. E. Lehmann, of Copenhagen, who 
contributes the sections on the Religions of India and Persia, and assisted 
Professor de la Saussaye in the revision of the chapters on the Religion 
of the Greeks. Dr. Friedrich Jeremias, of Leipzig, has prepared the 
chapter on the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. To the distinguished 
Professor Houtsma, of Utrecht, Islam was intrusted, while Dr. Lange, 
of Copenhagen, treats of Egypt, Dr. Valeton, Jr., of Utrecht, the Reli- 
gion of Israel, and an American scholar, Dr. Buckley of the University 
of Chicago, has been secured for the difficult sections on the religious 
systems of China and Japan. The editor himself has taken as his share 
the Romans, Teutons, Slavs and Celts. It is due also to his skill that 
the various sections have been welded together and supplied with intro- 
ductory remarks, so as to give to the entire work the distinct impression 
of unity. 

The “ Lehrbuch,” in its present shape, supplies a need that is not filled 
by any other work. There are various manuals in German, French and 
English, and there are a number of valuable introductions to the, history 
of Religion, but there is no book to which a student may turn to find, in 
a concise form, the chief facts connected with the religions of the various 
nations of the ancient world, and, in part, of modern times. 

While the quality of all the contributions that form the work is good, 
some portions are far better than others. This inequality is almost 
inevitable. A specialist like Houtsma or Jeremias, whose researches are 
limited to one field, can produce a better sketch than one whose range 
is larger, though the latter enjoys some obvious advantages over the 
specialist. The treatment of Babylonia and Assyria is admirable. Dr. 
Jeremias writes an agreeable style, and possesses the faculty of putting 
his material together in a manner that enables the student to see for him- 
self the main ideas included in the religion of the Babylonians and As- 
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syrians. Considering the limited space at his command, it is difficult to 
see how more could have been accomplished by any one. The author 
wisely refrains from introducing conjectures in his treatment, and his 
sketch merits a place by the side of Professor Tiele’s treatment in his 
“ Religion des Aelterthums.” No higher praise could be accorded to it. 
As for Professor Houtsma’s delineation of Islam, it is a masterpiece — 
by far the best sketch that has been written on the subject. Valeton’s 
contribution on the Hebrews is marked by its depth, its fairness and its 
clearness. Where so much is still uncertain, it is natural that not every- 
‘thing that Valeton says will be accepted without challenge; but he has 
-admirably put together the fruits of much study, based upon a careful 
-consideration of the work of his predecessors. Professor Saussaye’s 
-contributions maintain the high standard to be expected from his vast 
-and sound scholarship. So far as I am able to judge, Lange’s sketch 
of the Egyptian religion is satisfactory. From Lehmann one gets the 
impression that he is obliged occasionally to place reliance upon authors 
whose investigations he has not controlled. Dr. Buckley is a most con- 
-seientious scholar, and inspires confidence, but a certain crudeness occa- 
sionally mars his work—to be accounted for, perhaps, by a lack of 
-comparative studies, and by the extreme complications involved in the 
subject assigned to him. But these defects (some of which are inevita- 
‘ble) do not affect the general excellence and great utility of Professor 
.Saussaye’s undertaking. An English translation of this new edition is 
imperatively needed. There ought to be no difficulty in finding a pub- 
-lisher for the work. 
Morris JAstrow, JR. 

University OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


-L’Islam : Impressions et Etudes. Par le Comte Henry pE CAsTRIEs. 
Troisitme édition. 16mo, pp. 359. Paris: Armand Colin & Cie. 1896. 
4 fr. 


M. de Castries writes not as an Arabic scholar, but as an observer and 
, student of Moslem life and character in Algiers. He makes a plea for 
the non-Arabist arabisants, who, he says, sometimes treated disdainfully 
-by Semitic scholars, may nevertheless, in spite of their ignorance of 
‘modern theological literature, add something to our knowledge of Islam ; 
‘this plea should be cheerfully admitted, especially when, as in our 
.author’s case, the writer brings to the study of his subject wide general 
reading and an alert and sympathetic intelligence. If M. de Castries 
speaks of a vague tradition, among the old Arab tribes, of a primitive 
monotheism, of an expulsion of the worship of the Supreme God by 
that of foreign deities, and of the conservation, by the Hanifs, of the 
religion of Abraham, these are only passing remarks, and do not dimin- 
ish the value of his main exposition. His object is to point out the 
vigor and the respectability of the Islamic faith, and to suggest to the 
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French government the best way of dealing with the native population 
of Algiers. His view of the character and history of Islam is that 
broader one which is coming to be generally accepted. The medieval 
opinion of Mohammed, which our author illustrates in an interesting 
way from the old French romances (with copious citations in appen- 
dixes), has passed away. No one now doubts that the Prophet was sin- 
cere in the beginning of his mission; M. de Castries, relying on the 
record of his last days, holds that he was sincere to the end; though 
not without interest in itself, the question has no close connection with 
the moral career of the Moslem peoples. What, he asks further, is 
the cause of the great expansion of Islam ; he replies that it is not the 
sword, since this would not account for the spread of the Arabian faith in 
recent times when it has lost its military power; and he adds that the 
history of its religious conquests would rather suggest that these have 
been due to its assimilative power, which is based on its tolerance, its 
simplicity and its flexibility ; it has permitted subject peoples to practice 
their own religions, its dogma is universally intelligible, and the rigid 
Arabian monotheism has been modified by mysticism in one quarter and 
saint-worship in another. 

But to some persons it seems that the success of Mohammedanism is 
to be largely explained by certain practices and beliefs, namely, its poly- 
gamy, its sensual paradise and its fatalism. To each of these points 
the author devotes a chapter. Of Moslem polygamy he says that, like 
the Old Testament usage, it is a concession to popular manners, and 
that, while it represents a relatively low social ideal, it is in fact not 
so bad as it seems to be: it is controlled in its extent by the finan- 
cial resources of men, and the rights of married women are carefully 
guarded ; and, on the other hand, a great vice of Christian communities 
is in large measure avoided. M. de Castries is not happy in his expo- 
sition of the paradise of the Koran. He thinks that the account of it 
is allegorical. ‘Such allegories,” he says, “in which physical love is 
only a veil of spiritual love, are frequent among the Semitic peoples. 
We find them often in the Bible: the prophets and the other sacred 
writers borrowed the transports and ardors of human love to describe 
immaterial unions or to represent celestial ravishments ;” and he refers 
to the biblical “ Song of Songs ” as an allegory which supports his posi- 
tion. But the prophets, when they employ allegory, always clearly indi- 
cate the symbolical character of their descriptions ; and there is nothing 
in the “ Song of Songs” or the descriptions of paradise in the Koran to 
suggest that they are to be taken otherwise than literally. Better say 
simply that Mohammed’s paradise was suited to his time and people, and 
that, while sensuous, it is not necessarily sensual. Fatalism, says our 
author, is a dogma of certain Moslem sects, but not of Islam; the 
Koran, like the Bible, may be cited for predestination or for freewill ; 
Luther’s tract De servo arbitrio and the Molinist controversies show 
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how far Christian opinion may go in the direction of fatalism ; the word 
Islam means merely resignation to the divine will; the Moslem’s con- 
tempt of death in battle is due to his anticipation of future happiness. 
This is substantially true of the Arab, for the Semites have never been 
fatalists ; but it may be a question whether it is true of some other Mos- 
lem peoples, — the Turks, for example. 

M. de Castries’ observations on Mohammedanism in Northwestern 
Africa are valuable as giving the opinions of an intelligent soldier who is 
chiefly concerned with the question of the present management of the 
natives. Under the admirable organization of the Fula government 
Islam has, for some time, been absorbing the native tribes of the Sou- 
dan. Its missionaries are merchants, its method is social intercourse, its 
catechists are school-teachers ; the result is thorough Islamization. How 
has it been with the French attempts at Christianizing the Algerians ? 
M. de Castries asserts that they have failed utterly. The Moslems, he 
says, despise Christianity as an inferior religion ; the French government, 
in accordance with its agreement with Algiers, does not permit such 
methods of proselyting as the baptism of the children of orphan asy- 
lums ; the influence of the French clergy is nothing. There is, more- 
over, Protestant competition. ‘“ Kabylia,” says M. de Castries, “ is 
infested by English Protestant missions which, under color of Method- 
ism, are slowly ruining our influence ; into the smallest villages of that 
rude country, which has been several times conquered by our arms, Eng- 
land sends her Bibles and her pastors, whom one meets throughout the 
entire world, but especially where she takes umbrage at the power of 
France.” The French government undertook to support an official 
Moslem clergy ; the experiment was a failure. The Senussi Fraternity 
sapped the influence of these imams who were so degraded as to receive 
pay from the infidel. Our author points out the enormous power of this 
famous Fraternity, which in Islam takes the place of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy ; he should have added that such organizations are to be found 
only among the Berbers, a race which represents the fanatical super- 
naturalistic element of Islam. M. de Castries, skeptical as to the power 
of Christianity in Algeria, is not less skeptical in respect to the influence 
of European civilization: the nomadic Arabs, he declares, have become 
half-nomads, the agricultural Berbers have become villagers, the mixed 
city people have adopted the vices of Europe; but of moral elevation 
there is no trace. For the government he has two suggestions : first, to 
seek to become better acquainted with the religion of the subject race ; 
and then, renouncing the chimera of assimilation and naturalization, to 
enter into friendly relations with the Fulas, and endeavor to direct their 
movement. If any one thinks that such an alliance would be unworthy 
of Christian France, our author can cite Cardinal Hergenréther, who 
regards the Islamization of the African tribes as a necessary step, accord- 
ing to the providential plan, in the advance from fetishism to Christi- 
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anity ; firs; make them Moslems, then pass them on from Islam to 
Christianity. “It is just there, we confess,” says our author, “that the 
economy of the providential plan eludes us.” Nevertheless, he adds, 
the transformation of these idolaters into monotheists would be a moral 
elevation. 

M. de Castries is right in looking to general intellectual and moral 
education, rather than to immediate change of religion, for the transfor- 
mation of Mohammedan life. His book is full of sensible and interest- 
ing remarks. He is just a little too much of an apologist for Moham- 
med, and takes too gloomy a view of the situation. This is partly because © 
he is impatient for results; a long time will be required to bring about 


what he desires. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 


Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, Doctor of Divinity, Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. By 
Henry Parry Lippon, D. D., D. C. L., LL D., late Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s. Edited and poupased for publication by the Rev. J. O. 
Jounston, M. A., Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College, and the 
Rev. Rosert J. Wison, D. D., late Warden of Keble College, and the 
Rev. W. C. E. Newsott, M. A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. In 
four volumes. Vol. IV. (1860-1882). With portrait and illustrations. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


A biography in four large octavos may not exaggerate the importance 
of Dr. Pusey’s life, but it is certainly a generous allowance, and few will 
quarrel with his biographers for passing over many things which they 
assure us must have been treated in a biography claiming to be com- 
plete. Dr. Liddon, in planning the book, divided it into four parts, — 
the Preparation, the Movement, the Struggle, the Victory. The present 
volume is supposed to represent the Victory. Unfortunately it contains 
little of Dr. Liddon’s except the account of Pusey’s last days and death, 
and we cannot help wondering if it is such as to realize his expectation. 
Certainly it gives the impression of Struggle quite as much as Vol. III. 
One battle or another is aligned without a break from 1860, when it takes 
up the wondrous tale, until 1882, when Pusey found a quiet end. As 
for the Victory, we are reminded of the fact that “to-day the Archbish- 
ops of England in addressing ‘the whole body of bishops of the Catholic 
Church’ are able to assume as part of the undisputed heritage of the 
English Church, such doctrines as the Apostolical Succession and the 
Sacrificial Aspect of the Holy Eucharist, which fifty years ago were 
generally branded with all the discredit that belonged to the hated word 
Tractarian.” 

It is impossible, however, to avoid the feeling that this victory has 
been seriously qualified in many ways. For one thing, we have had High 
Churchmen adopting the most radical criticism of Dutch and German 
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scholars ; for another, we have had them dissolving theological dogma 
into the mist of Hegelian speculation. Besides, we have this situation : 
that the Tractarian principles are tolerated in the English Church, but 
equally the most latitudinarian principles of Stanley and his kind. The 
Tractarian principles have nothing of that exclusive right of way which 
Newman desired for them and without which he could never have been 
satisfied. Last, but not least, comes the reflection that the victory cele- 
brated here is a victory within the Church ; it is a victory which has to 
a very great extent alienated the intelligence and sympathy of the Eng- 
lish people from the English Church, and is sure to do this more and 
more as time goes on, and this means that what is nominally a victory is 
in reality an overwhelming and most pitiable defeat. 

Leaving these generalizations and coming down to the particulars so 
carefully set forth by Messrs. Johnston, Wilson and Newbolt, upon the 
very threshold we are met with the controversy over the increase of Jow- 
ett’s salary as Greek Professor. If Pusey was the Goliath of that battle, 
Stanley was the young David who came up against him with his sling and 
stone. Pusey brought with him a whole armory of weapons, but when 
the long battle was over it was Stanley who had won the day. Pusey’s 
opposition to Jowett was excited first by Jowett’s Commentayy on Romans 
and Thessalonians, and later by his essay on Inspiration in the famous 
“Essays and Reviews.” Pusey fought tremendously to convict Jowett 
of heresy in the University and in the Ecclesiastical courts, only to find 
himself beaten all along the line. His sermons on the Nature of Faith 
were directed against Jowett’s Commentary, and we could have no better 
illustration of the general working of his mind than a passage from one 
of these sermons: “ Since the existence of evil is absolutely inexplicable, 
it is an unreasonable cavil to except against the extermination of the 
Canaanites, or the eternity of punishment, or any doctrine of the atone- 
ment as contrary to the attributes of God. For since we cannot in the 
least understand how the existence of evil at all is reconcilable with the 
attributes of God, plainly we cannot understand what is a part and con- 
sequence of what we understand not.” 

We have here a doctrine of gratuitous imbecility which ought to have 
made it easy for Pusey to believe anything he wished to. Hence, it is 
not strange that, in opposition to Jowett’s essay on Inspiration, he took 
up the cudgels for the authenticity of “ Daniel.” Here, again, there 
was heroic struggle, but no sign of victory. If we are sure of anything, 
we are sure that “ Daniel” is a Maccabean work. 

A more melancholy failure was Pusey’s attempt to bring about some 
union of the English and the Roman churches. He was in constant 
communication with Newman with reference to this matter, and in much 
closer sympathy with him than Newman was with such “ineubi,” as he 
called them, as the Ultramontanes, Manning and Ward. But Newman 

gave Pusey little ground to hope that his overtures would meet with any 
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favor unless he brought with him the whole body of the English clergy, 
making an abject submission to the Roman See. A meeting of Pusey, 
Newman and Keble, at Keble’s rectory a few months before Keble’s 
death, is one of the flowers in these pages that give thoughts too deep 
for tears. Pusey was ready to accept the whole body of Roman doe- 
trine as taught de fide, but when he would fain distinguish this from pop- 
ular exaggerations in his first Eirenicon, the Ultramontanes denounced 
him fiercely, and even Newman wrote him, “ You discharge your olive- 
branch like a catapult.” The answer to Pusey’s second Eirenicon was 
the dogma of infallibility, erushing all his hopes of any union between 
the two Churches. Here was, perhaps, the greatest disappointment of 
his life. ; 

Temple, as well as Jowett, was named and known to Pusey by his feat 
in the “ Essays and Reviews,” and when Gladstone appointed Temple to 
the see of Exeter, Pusey brought his friendship with Gladstone peremp- 
torily to an end. His relations with ritualism show with how much 
unfairness ritualism and Puseyism have been identified. The difference 
was one of construction and mere ornament. When Stanley was making 
his good fight against the Athanasian Creed, Pusey feared that he might 
find himself without a church, but the compromise agreed on permitted 
him to go on, as it were, upon one leg. In his controversy with Dr. 
Farrar with regard to future’ punishment, we have the well-nigh solitary 
instance in this volume of a victory distinctly on his side. He succeeded 
in putting Dr. Farrar conspicuously in the wrong. Naturally enough, 
the closing years of his unselfish life brought him much beautiful appre- 
ciation, and his death many honorable testimonies from men who dif- 
fered from him by the heavens’ width. In so far as we are able to 
separate his personality from his opinions, it presents much that is en- 
gaging, and that must have endeared him immeasurably to his intimate 
friends. Intellectually not even Newman could surpass him in his sub- 
ordination of rationality to tradition as the test of truth. 

JouN Waite CHADWICK. 

Brooxtyy, N. Y. 


The Life of Philip Schaff (in part autobiographical). By Davin S. 
Scuarr, D. D., New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Philip Schaff was born in the highlands of Switzerland, January 1, 
1819, and lived to attend the Parliament of Religions in 1893. He was 
a Swiss by birth, a German by education and an American by choice. He 
spoke three languages in his childhood, and in manhood became the com- 
mon carrier of the best thought of Europe to America and of America 
to Europe. He was a many-sided man, able to interpret many men of 
many minds to each other. He could see the common principle in things 
outwardly different, the unifying idea in various theologies. He was 
cosmopolitan, in the best sense of the word. Well acquainted with pro- 
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vincial system-makers, he loved to bring together into the world’s mar- 
ket-place the various hermits of the study who looked at the heavens 
through a needle’s eye and imagined they could see the whole ocean at 
one glance. He was not a keen speculator or an original thinker, but 
a most marvelous assimilator of the thought of past ages and of the 
men of the present, whose powers and limitations he knew so well. 
He was irenic in temperament, simple and childlike in spirit, and walked 
very closely with his Divine Master. His industry and his physical 
powers were amazing. His life was lived in three countries and may be 
divided into three distinct epochs. His happy infancy and youth be- 
longed to Switzerland. His life as a student was spent in Germany at 
Tubingen, Halle and Berlin, he being a sturdy traveler during vacation. 
His larger life was ‘passed in America. At Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
he was a theological professor, and for some years the entire faculty of 
the seminary. He found much food for his natural sense of humor 
among the Pennsylvania Germans, who grafted on their ancestral speech 
many words and terminations not known in the Fatherland. He had 
the useful experience of a heresy trial. The war-horses of Philadelphia 
and Reading snuffed the battle afar off and charged upon him, with 
more loss to themselves than to him. Anon, the seminary became a 
hospital when “ Lee marched over the mountain wall” and the South- 
ern Confederacy was, for a brief period, projected above Mason and 
Dixon’s line. In New York his stored-up energies expanded, and from 
1864 to 1893 he was the best known American theologian and honored 
on both continents. He was a grand mediating power between the 
“Sabbath ”-keeping Americans and the Germans, whose ideas of per- 
sonal liberty sometimes seem to run into fanaticism. He was ever a 
leader in Christian union. Whoever, like the writer, has sat under him 
at Union Theological Seminary, will recall the amazing variety and pro- 
fundity of his knowledge. He led in the revision of the English Bible. 
He frequently crossed the ocean and made students, investigators, au- 
thors, scholars, and churchmen acquainted with each other. He lived to 
be honored even in Rome at the Vatican, and to enjoy the celebration 
of his fifty years as a theological teacher and author. 

The story of this life is now before us. The handsome volume is too 
large to be a popular work, but it is doubtful whether any of his hun- 
dreds of loving students will count it too expansive. We have here a 
picture of the movement of theological thought during the past half cen- 
tury, and a pleasing but not overdrawn picture of a winning character. 
In the appendix, which shows the astonishing fecundity of Dr. Schaff’s 
intellect and pen, there are certain works marked with two asterisks, 
which like twin stars will shine on, long after the present generation of 
men has left the earth. His church histories are models. His trinity of 
volumes, entitled the “‘Creeds of Christendom,” has become one of the 
best means of forcing long creeds into innocuous desuetude. His “ Com- 
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panion to the Greek Testament and English Version” is one of the 
finest and most useful tools in the study. The style of the biographer is 
like that of his father, — clear, straightforward and not too condensed. 
Altogether this is a strong contribution, in attractive form, to the history 
of theology in the last half of this century, and an excellent biography. 


Wma. Exuiot Grirris. 
Truaca, N. Y. 


The Sacred Books of the Old and New Testaments. A new English 
translation, with explanatory notes and pictorial illustrations, prepared by 
eminent Biblical Scholars of Europe and America, and edited with the 
assistance of Horace Howarp Furness, by Paut Haupt, professor in 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

The Book of Judges. A new English translation, printed in colors, exhib- 
iting the composite structure of the book, with explanatory notes and pic- 
torial illustrations. By the Rev. G. F. Moorr, D. D., professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. 4to, pp. xii, 97. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 

Of all recent attempts to present the Old Testament in some new 
form for English readers, none for boldness of design, beauty of execu- 
tion and scientific value equals, or is really worthy of comparison with, 
this work now generally called the Polychrome Bible. In the new 
translation, with explanatory notes, based upon a revised Hebrew text, 
and in the colors showing the diversity of authorship or of literary 
source of the composite books of the Old Testament, there are placed 
within the reach of every English reader the results of Old Testament 
textual criticism and of the higher or literary criticism. The authorities 
for these results are such representative Old Testament scholars as Pro- 
fessors Budde, Cornill, Kittel, Siegfried, and Stade of Germany; Pro- 
fessors Bennett, Cheyne, Driver and Ryle of England; and Professors 
Briggs, Francis Brown, Haupt, Jastrow, McCurdy, Moore, and Presi- 
dent Harper of America. While these scholars work independently, all 
their contributions pass under the editorial revision of Professor Haupt, 
with whom is associated as reviser of the translations the eminent 
Shakesperian scholar, Dr. Howard Horace Furness. These two editors 
will do much to unify the labors of other scholars, since their offices are 
not simply nominal. Professor Haupt is, indeed, the real author of this 
Bible. His genius conceived the plan, and for some ten years his enter- 
prise has been carrying forward its execution. It will be a standing 
monument to his memory and to Johns Hopkins University, whose im- 
print is on the Hebrew texts prepared as a basis for this new transla- 
tion. For all future textual and documentary criticism this work will be 
the standard and point of departure. 

This Bible is a great benefaction. A mass of learning hitherto acces- 
sible only to the possessor of a large number of commentaries is given 
directly to the ordinary public. As the revised New Testament de- 
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prived, in many instances, the Greek scholar of his superiority over the 
reader of the English Testament, so this Bible, with its new translation 
and many colors, will strip the Hebrew specialist of much of his van- 
tage ground. Especially valuable, judging from the specimen before us, 
is the new translation. It is based upon the correct’ principle of “ ren- 
dering the sense of the original as faithfully as possible, rather than sac- 
rificing that sense in order to give a literal translation ;” and while it is 
not a revision of the Authorized Version, but a New Translation, it prop- 
erly follows the old version quite closely, preserving its beautiful sim- 
plicity and much of its cherished diction, so that one reads it with little 
if any rhetorical loss and much exegetical gain. 

A bolder step than a new translation is the introduction of new read- 
ings based upon textual emendation. That the Massoretic text needs 
emendation and can by the aid of the ancient versions be successfully 
revised, is now generally recognized. It is true that this was not the 
view of the authors of the recent Old Testament revision. They held 
“that the state of knowledge on the subject is not at present such as to 
justify any attempt at an entire reconstruction of the text on the author- 
ity of the ancient versions” (see the Revisers’ Preface). We once were 
in sympathy with this position, but, from practical work on the problem, 
have been led to change our opinion. The only question before us is 
whether, owing to the tentative character of many revisions, the results 
should go into the margin or into the text of a new translation. Since, 
however, many of the changes are of such a nature that their force, apart 
from the text, would be entirely lost to the ordinary reader, we think 
they are properly introduced into the English text. In this Polychrome 
Bible they are all indicated by a most skillful system of marks, so unob- 
trusive as not to disturb the ordinary reader, and yet so comprehensive 
that they reveal at once whether the alterations rest upon a version, a 
change of vowel points, a Massoretic marginal reading or a conjecture. 
Additions, omissions, hopelessly corrupt passages and assumed lacune in 
the original are also indicated. Old Testament textual criticism must be 
recognized, however, as yet in its infancy, and many of its results must 
be regarded as hypothetical. Cornill’s revised text of Ezekiel, an epoch- 
making book in this science, bears an imprint not earlier than 1886. 
This work, though of the most brilliant scholarship, was one-sided and 
extreme, emending nearly every verse of the Massoretic text of the Pro- 
phet. In Professor Moore’s Judges, however, we have an example of 
sound and conservative emendation, much in the line of that made by 
Professor Kittel in the revised German translation edited by Professor 
Kautzsch ; the consensus of these two eminent and cautious scholars in 
many cases gives, without doubt, permanent and final results. 

But the unique feature of this Bible, that from which it receives its 
name, is the representation of the different sources of the Old Testament 
books by colored backgrounds upon which the text is printed in common 
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type. No less than seven sources of Judges are thus given in white, 
dark blue, light blue, dark purple, light purple, green and yellow back- 
grounds. As far as we are aware, such a device has been used only 
once before for this purpose, and then with colored type, in an edition of 
Genesis prepared by the late Professor Bissell, of the Hartford and 
McCormick Seminaries, to illustrate and discredit the documentary the- 
ory of the composition of Genesis. It is to be feared that the Poly- 
chrome Bible may be misused for a similar purpose, because the use of 
colors does not discriminate between the results of criticism that are 
fixed and certain and those that are extremely tentative. And many of 
those shown by the colors are of this latter character. No one seems 
more fully aware of this fact than Professor Moore. He speaks of 
conclusions as given “ with some confidence.” ‘The evidence, however, 
is far from demonstrative” (p. 53). “Some slight stylistic indications 
point to E rather than J .. .; decisive marks are lacking” (p 61). 
“If chapter 4 is rightly attributed to E, we should be inclined to give 
chapter 5 to J, although this is by no means a necessary consequence.” 
“ The analysis is very uncertain” (p. 67). “The color (dark purple) 
indicates only that the minor Judges were probably included ”’ (p. 75). 
“ We should be inclined to attribute the narrative to E” (p. 77). “It 
is peculiarly difficult to decide whether these phenomena are to be 
ascribed to interpolations and glosses, or to the combination of two 
parallel versions of the same story” (p. 87). Professor Budde, in his 
commentary upon Judges just issued, acknowledges likewise the tenta- 
tiveness of his analysis; after speaking of many changes in his results, 
compared with those of his investigations published in 1890, he says, 
“ Tt is self-evident that much remains to be done.” Professor Cheyne’s 
recent works abound in confessions of alterations in critical opinion. 

These many colors suggest also a misapprehension of the work of a 
critic like Professor Moore. He does not claim, as we understand him, 
that he can unravel in detail a writing composed by seven different au- 
thors ; but, claiming to have found indications of seven writers, he parti- 
tions the book as well as he can among them. The colors really mean 
little more than that the Book of Judges is a compilation in which, in 
the course of many centuries, seven writers or schools of writers took 
part. In that fact there is nothing surprising, especially since the exist- 
ence of these writers or sehools is proved not so much from the limited 
pages of the Book of Judges, as from an examination of the whole Hex- 
ateuch. We ourselves should diminish their number in giving critical 
results, for the tendency now is to an extreme analysis and the finding 
of too many sources. One shade each of blue and purple would, to our 
mind, be sufficient. 

We should prefer also, in a new translation designed for the general 
public, to have the analysis indicated in a more modest way, — by letters, 
for example, in the margin, corresponding to the unobtrusive signs of 
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textual emendation, and admitting interrogation. The facts of literary 
source are technical, of special interest only to a few, and are not neces- 
sary for the appreciation and enjoyment of the Bible either as literature 
or as a divine message, any more than the facts of botany are necessary 
for the appreciation and enjoyment of flowers. In other words the 
**Polychrome” feature of this Bible makes it a technical work and it 
ought to be received as such. Only scholars can understand the full sig- 
nificance of these colors. As a device to display technical facts they are 
of the highest value, and in the Hebrew text were most appropriate, but 
they are of doubtful utility in an edition for ordinary English readers. 

The explanatory notes on Judges are especially good. They bear all 
the marks of the high scholarship and abundant knowledge shown in 
Professor Moore’s Commentary on Judges, already noticed in the New 
Wortp. The map and illustrations are also valuable features of the 
volume. We have noticed a few errors, — incorrect references on pp. 
46 and 47, lines 49 and 1, incorrect spacing of dotted lines, v. 8, and the 
omission of marks to show that “Gaza,” xvi. 23, is not in the Hebrew 
text. The typography of the work is of a high order, and shows that 
the Polychrome Bible will deserve a place on the shelf of every biblio- 
phile. 


Epwarp Lewis Curtis. 
Yate UNIvERsIrtyY. 


The Life of Ernest Renan. By Madame JAMEs DARMESTETER. Pp. 282. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1897. 

It was twelve years before Renan’s death that the accomplished Eng- 
lish wife of the French Orientalist, James Darmesteter, met him and fell 
under his spell. His biography, which she has written, is evidently a 
work inspired by love and sympathy. It is not a critical biography, but 
the plain story of a life, told with much simplicity and with something 
of the charm of style which adorns the writings of Renan himself. The 
result is a book which cannot fail to be of great interest to any one who 
finds pleasure in novels portraying the religious struggles of a man of 
pious training and clerical purpose, who has been turned aside from his 
destined career by harrowing doubts, who has sought to free himself from 
the net which tradition and early training had spun around him, and, at 
the same time, to carry forward, in some original and free way, the high 
purpose of his youthful ideal. Yet the reader can hardly help thinking, 
in spite of the author’s protests, that this French Robert Elsmere is lack- 
ing in that downright moral earnestness which we expect in an English- 
man recalcitrant. Renan arrives in time, according to Mme. Darmesteter, 
at the supreme indulgence of no longer believing in the existence of sin. 
But did Renan— we are almost tempted to say does any Frenchman — 
ever have a very strong conviction of the reality and heinousness of sin ? 
Is not sin usually for him a mere cipher, which will simply be ignored 
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when the universe casts up its accounts? Certainly Renan’s “storm 
and stress” is never agonizing, never so violent that he cannot stand 
from under it for a time, in order to get the effect. “The essential 
quality of distinction,” he writes in a passage which even his admiring 
biographer finds a jarring note, indicating a “moral malady,” “is this 
faculty of soaring up, and dominating our own beliefs, of rising superior 
to the cause for which we are content to give our lives, of smiling at 
our own most stringent efforts” (“The Antichrist,” p. 102, quoted 
'p. 213). 

In fact, Renan caressed every topic he touched, even that of his own 
tribulations. He was a writer of fine, graceful feelings, and he owed a 
heavy debt to his Breton ancestry. (Does Mme. Darmesteter not exag- 
gerate this debt?) For the Breton is apt to be a dreamer, the friend of 
witches and fairies and saints; severe of mien, but gay and cheerful at 
heart; garrulous on occasion, always open to delicate sentiments; stub- 
born of purpose, though often accomplishing his purpose by a zigzag 
path, which makes him seem irresolute. Like the landscape which sur- 
rounds him, he is “neither rich nor sound, but infinitely gweet.” In 
short, he is a man to revel in romance. Ages ago he discovered l’amour 
courtois, and his descendant Renan would find a similar delicate treasure 
in a new kind of faith which should be “transported far from the per- 
ishable world of creeds and dogmas into the undying domain of a pure 
feeling” (p. 12). The story of his life is a story of this endeavor; 
negatively, to destroy a pretended authority for faith, and, positively, to 
prepare the way for the heart freely to assert the reality of what it 
desires. What we actually get in the end, however, is a “delicate phi- 
losophy made up of semi-tones and demi-tints ” (p. 105) ; a religion with 
two main tenets, a shadowy immortality of a selective type, — an immor- 
tality of the élite, —— and a shadowy, pantheistic God. This, at least, 
seems to satisfy Renan, except on rare occasions, when he feels that we 
do want, after all, something more human than this pantheistic God, 
some sympathetic onlooker with whom we can commune. In immortal- 
ity we simply must believe, else “this world of ours is a hideous trap for 
virtue ;” and we believe in God, because we seem to see dimly a sort of 
divine purpose in the universe, which “ spins down the grooves of Time 
in a spiral” (p. 232). “Nothing,” says Renan, “ proves that there ex- 
ists a soul of the universe; nothing proves the contrary. Let us deny 
nothing, affirm nothing. We may hope” (quoted p. 233). 

Yet, if we may never find God, we may still find relief in the seeking ; 
and religion is a consoling hypothesis, a convenient symbol to “ explain” 
certain moral phenomena. “The most logical attitude of a thinker 
towards Religion is to behave as though Religion were true. We must 
act as though God and the Soul were proven” (“Feuilles Détachées,” 
quoted p. 270). In short, reason and instinct set up rival claims: the 
former continually demands proofs ; the latter insists upon belief in what 
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not only has not been, but what, in the nature of the case, never can be 
proved. Renan hearkens to the voice of both claimants. And, whether 
religion be true or not, it is not vain. “In the end, in the infinite end 
of ages, Humanity creates the thing which it desires. And at last, at 
last, all the dreams of Man come true” (p. 270). Scienee and religion 
are parallels which, for aught we know, may meet at the Infinite. Renan’s 
attitude here is a mere repetition of the view of the pious skeptic of all 
ages, and it is open to the same difficulties which always beset cheap and 
easy ways of trying to save the heart’s desire from reason’s chilling blast : 
the object of that desire is left hopelessly vague, and, besides, human 
nature seems divided against itself only because of the absence of clear 
thinking. The object of faith cannot have any meaning whatever and 
remain unknowable. Renan was at once a positivist and a priest ; and, 
when he failed to find proofs of a certain narrowly scientific type of the 
existence of the object of his heart’s religious needs, he gave up the quest 
and fell back upon a mere sentimentality, which he mistook for reasoned 
faith. This is the Renan whom the Anglo-Saxon reader will likely find in 
Mme. Darmesteter’s book ; but it is not the Renan whom she herself sees 
there, as is evident from her estimate of him: “ He was the greatest man 
of genius our generation had known: in style, sentiment, poetry of feel- 
ing no less a master than Victor Hugo; in history and philosophy the 
compeer of Taine ; in philology the heir of Burnouf. There was scarce 
one branch of thought in France but it was impoverished by his disap- 
pearance” (p. 278). The story of the deep and helpful sympathy and 
love of Renan and his sister Henriette, which have made their relation 
already almost proverbially ideal, is told in some of the most delightful 
pages of this interesting book. Misprints are abundant and often glar- 
ing in these imported sheets ; the English is frequently careless. 


C. M. BakewELL. 
UnIversiry OF CALIFORNIA. 


Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By the Right Hon. Pro- 
fessor F. Max MU.ier, K. M. Two volumes. Longmans, Green & Co. 
London. 

Modern Mythology. By Anprew Lana. Longmans, Green & Co. Lon- 
don. 


Professor Max Miiller’s two large volumes on mythology will not in- 
crease his fame. He hesitated to write them, he tells us, though grieved to 
leave a gap in the treatment he had proposed to give to the four allied 
sciences, — language, mythology, thought and religion. But his hesitation 
was overcome, apparently, by the numerous assertions made by superficial 
writers (so he claims) to the effect that the philological school of mytho- 
logists has lost all standing in the court of science. The judgment of 
most readers of this work, who will also take up Mr. Lang’s briefer and 
far more clever volume in reply, will probably be that the philological 
school has had much the worst of it in this particular encounter. Max 
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Miller is too skilled a writer to put his matter in an unattractive style, 
but his arrangement and his logic are conspicuously bad. Mr. Lang’s 
two hundred pages naturally follow the general line of his adversary’s 
exposition, — four times as long, — but he puts his case in so telling a 
way that his book rises above the controversial level to no small degree. 
Max Miller, though writing first, does not leave this level long, from 
preface to conclusion, and the book therefore falls much below his other 
works in power over our attention and interest. 

The statement of principles laid down at the close of these “ Contri- 
butions ” (p. 830) is by no means so open to dispute as the author’s appli- 
cation of them. That “there must be reason in mythology ;” that there 
is nothing in the ancient gods of Aryan mythology that was not sug- 
gested by nature (later historical influence or misunderstanding not being 
excluded) ; and that, though coincidences between the myths of cognate 
languages are interesting and sometimes instructive, “they cannot fully 
prove the common origin of myths unless the names connected with 
them admit first of analysis, and secondly of comparison ’” — a student 
of mythology might well accept these general principles, without finding 
such a superabundance of suns and dawns and aérial phenomena as Max 
Miiller does in the ancient mythologies. Such principles do not neces- 
sarily lead to the noted “ disease of language” theory of the origin of 
myths. He conspicuously fails here, as in his previous writings, to show 
intelligibly how, for instance, gender influences mythology. The “ ac- 
tion and reaction between the sign and what is signified, or, in other 
words, between language and thought,” is not at all an equivalent, as 
he declares it to be, of “an affection, a pathological affection, or . . . 
a disease of language.” The action and reaction are undeniable, but 
the “affection” may be, and usually is, a healthy relation leading to 
no “disease” in language or in thought. Max Miiller, however, tells 
us that a “ disease of language is the same as a disease of thought.” “To 
represent the supreme God as committing every kind of crime, as being 
deceived by men, as being angry with his wife and violent with his chil- 
dren, is surely proof of a disease, of an unusual condition of thought, or, 
to speak more clearly, of real madness” (p. 69). Students of the 
development of religion must certainly smile at this naive application of 
modern standards of morality to the conduct of the gods of antiquity, 
accompanied by so sweeping a verdict of insanity on the makers of the 
myths and the believers in them. It is far more easy to agree in the 
‘fundamental principle that the gods were originally personified repre- 
sentatives of the most prominent phenomena of nature.” This does not 
carry along with it logically, however, the necessity that the sun is con- 
ceived as “an active character, brightening, enlivening, fertilizing the 
world” because we have called it Sfiryas in the masculine gender; much 
more probably, the sun was considered masculine first, and the thought 


produced the noun with a masculine gender, and there is no reaction at 
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all, but only the original action of the mind upon speech. To discover 
the “intelligible cause” of Animism in “the necessity of deriving all 
appellative nouns from roots necessarily expressive of action” is an- 
other preposterous explanation. That early man gave names implying 
gender to lifeless things, and then conceived of them as alive because he 
had thus named them — this is Professor Max Miiller’s position : it is 
emphatically a cart-before-the-horse theory. 


When one turns to Mr. Lang’s very respectful polemic in behalf of the 
anthropological school of mythologists, he is conscious of a clearer air 
and a firmer ground. The essence of myth being agreed to be “ the 
conception of the things in the world as all alike animated, personal, 
capable of endless interchange of form,” the question is plainly put at 
once, ‘ How did this mental condition, this early sort of false metaphysics 
come into existence? We have no direct historical information on the 
subject. If I were obliged to offer an hypothesis, it would be that early 
men, conscious of personality, will, and life — conscious that force, when 
exerted by themselves, followed on a determination of will within them 
— extended that explanation to all the exhibitions of force which they 
beheld without them. Rivers run (early men thought), winds blow, fire 
burns, trees wave, as a result of their own will, the will of personal con- 
scious entities. Such vitality, and even power of motion, early man 
attributed even to inorganic matter, as rocks and stones. All those 
things were beings, like man himself. This does not appear to me an un- 
natural kind of nascent, half-conscious metaphysics. . . . His mythology 
is a philosophy of things, stated in stories based on the belief in univer- 
sal personality.” Such a hypothesis commends itself far more favor- 
ably than the very doubtful “ disease-of-language ” theory, supported as 
the latter is by many dubious equations, such as Athena=Ahanai. The 
great similarity of the myths of many races cannot be explained, Mr. 
Lang well says, by “that in which all races formally differ, — their lan- 
guage, — but by that in which all early races are astonishingly the same, 
— their ideas, fancies, habits, desires.” For example, “if the myth of 
the fire-stealer in Greece is explained by misunderstood Greek or San- 
skrit words in no way connected with robbery, we shall show that the 
myth of the theft of fire occurs where no Greek or Sanskrit words were 
ever spoken. There, we shall show, the myth arose from simple inevit- 
-able human ideas. We shall therefore doubt whether in Greece a com- 
‘mon human myth had a singular cause — in a disease of language.” 

It is not prejudice, one must think, that finds in Mr. Lang’s volume 
‘the signs of a more comprehensive survey of early human history and of 
-existing savage men, and of a more accurate and sympathetic judgment 
of primitive conceptions, than in Professor Miller’s work. Mr. Lang 
is much more cautious in resolving myths into one original source — 
“solar, nocturnal, vegetable or what not””—than Miiller, Frazer or 
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Mannhardt, confessing that he is himself “apt to press a theory of 
totems too far.”” ‘ The history of mythology is the history of rash, pre- 
mature, and exclusive theories. We are ouly beginning to learn caution.” 

Controversial literature is the field to which these three volumes 
belong, and, consequently, neither work is a model treatise on its sub- 
ject. Professor Miiller’s volume will probably remain, however, the 
best statement that he is likely to be able to give us of the “ disease- 
of-language ” theory. The student trained to discriminate in these 
things will find much to reward him here, though he may reject the 
author’s main thesis. We must consider, for ourselves, that the happiest 
result of this work is the production of Mr. Lang’s convincing volume, 
which is admirably free from the odiwm philologicum or the odium 
mythologicum. 


Nicuoias P. GinMan. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. e 


In April last a vacation course of lectures to clergymen was given in 
the University of Breslau, and one fruit of the enterprise is an enter- 
taining pamphlet by Professor Wrede discussing the Aufgabe und 
Methode der sogenannten Neutestamentlichen Theologie. It is by such 
discussions that the Germans have most often established their slow but 
sure scientific advance, and this pamphlet is a notable effort to emanci- 
pate the study from artificial limits set by tradition and from the methods, 
equally artificial, used by academic scholarship. Wrede argues frankly 
and cogently in the line of Overbeck and Kriiger for the extension of 
the field beyond the limits of the canon, so as to include all productions 
to the middle of the second century. The traditional title is therefore 
to be replaced by History of Primitive Christian Religion and Theology. 
It is refreshing to read Wrede’s attack on the method of defining Lehr- 
begriffe by which any casual use of a religious term is spun into a defi- 
nition of the doctrine, characterizing this or that epistle. Here, at last, 
is a clear recognition of the free and fluent literary use of language such 
as Matthew Arnold found in the Bible, in place of the artificial for- 
malism and precision discovered by many German investigators. Dr. 
Wrede outlines the various topics of inquiry with a more valuable 
insight into the conditions of historical development and coérdination 
than has yet been offered. This brief essay will have a vitalizing effect on 
those studies by which, in comprehending the past, men readjust their 
relations to the present, and certainly it must help to remove the dryness 
and tedium of prevailing expositions, which, as Wrede justly complains, 
offer a science of minutiae and insignificant shades of meaning. — Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1897. 


In an age when every human document is valued by the social his- 
torian, the history of early Christian literature reaches the interest of 
more than the theologians, while the latter imperatively need an accurate 
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manual resting on the latest research and provided with adequate biblio- 
graphical information. Harnack’s immense and uncompleted under- 
taking is confusing to a learner, and Cruttwell’s work is too discursive 
and too little critical. It is therefore an important event for American 
students that Gustav Kriiger’s brief and masterly text-book has been 
reproduced in English by the Rev. Charles R. Gillett, of the Union The- 
ological Seminary. The author and the translator have improved some 
details of form and enriched the references, so that our students are now 
better furnished than any others with a guide to first knowledge and 
advanced research. The reference to English translations is a valuable 
feature of this new edition. In view of the comparatively meagre inter- 
est taken by Americans in Church History, it is to be hoped that such a 
work will have a stimulating effect, and that many of our theological 
libraries will become conscious of their truly pitiful lack of the material 
by means of which research into the formative period of Christian his- 
tory is possible. — The Macmillan Company, New York. 


In the first of two volumes on Christian Missions and Social Pro- 
gress, Rev. Dr. James S. Dennis makes a beginning of a “sociological 
study of foreign missions ” of decided value. Dr. Dennis is a writer who 
needs many words in order to express himself and thinks it necessary to 
say very familiar things over again; he has not yet left off speaking of 
“false religions ;” he sees in “ supernatural” Christianity the only hope 


of the heathen world, and his picture of this world is too darkly colored. 
Nevertheless, making all allowances for these partialities of view, Dr. 
Dennis’s second lecture especially, on “the social evils of the non-Chris- 
tian world,” is an important landmark in the advance from a purely 
theological or religious conception of missions to a view more in accord- 
ance with the wise statements of Rev. Mr. Sunderland in this issue of the 
New Wortp. Impartiality is not the most obvious mark of this chapter, 
and it is not unlikely that most of the evils here described would be 
found in a Christian land by a devout Brahmin describing our civiliza- 
tion. Every approach, however, to placing the emphasis of missions 
upon civilization and character instead of theology is welcome. Dr. 
Dennis shows that the social spirit is making its way among men who 
are not foremost in their responsiveness to the thought of their own 
day. — F. H. Revell Co. 


The Vocabulaire del Angélogie d’apres les Manuscrits Hébreux de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale is a monument of the learning and painstaking 
of M. Schwab, the translator of the Jerusalem Talmud into French, a 
work of eleven volumes. The present volume undertakes to give an 
exhaustive list, in alphabetical order, of Jewish names of angels and 
demons. It is a book of some 320 pages, in the preparation of which 
manuscripts and cabalistic literature, together with the Book of Enoch 
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and magical inscriptions on coins, gems and vessels of clay, have been 
used. There are several thousand names of angels and demons, and 
some stars, such as Venus and Saturn. The Hebrew names are pro- 
nounced in French and interpreted, with a variety of added information 
respecting the sources where the words are to be found. About forty- 
five pages are taken up with Greek and Latin names, many of which 
are followed by their Hebrew equivalents. — Klincksieck, Paris, 1897. 


Recent Research in Bible Lands is the title of a handsome volume 
of some 250 pages, made up of contributions to the Sunday-School 
Times of Philadelphia, and edited by Professor H. V. Hilprecht, who 
writes one of the longest and most valuable of the papers, that on “ Ex- 
ploration in Babylonia.” Professor A. H. Sayce’s “‘ Research in Egypt,” 
Professor F. Hommel’s “ Discoveries and Researches in Arabia,” and 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward’s article on “The Hittites” are notable among 
these essays, which also include discussions on “Oriental Research and 
the Bible” by Professor J. F. McCurdy, “The Mounds of Palestine” 
by F. J. Bliss, Ph. D., “ Early Greek Manuscripts from Egypt” by 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy, and “‘ New Light on the Book of Acts” by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Ramsay. The volume is well illustrated and thoroughly 
indexed. — John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia. 


In the noble volume on The Mycenean Age, by Dr. Chrestos Tsountas 
and Professor J. Irving Manatt of Brown University, one may find a 
full survey of the culture of that deeply interesting time. The chapter 
which has most attraction for the student of religion is the twelfth. 
From this we learn the absence of Scripture in the Mycenzan epoch 
and the abundance of rude idol images, especially of the goddess of 
generation. The female deities, far outnumbering the male, were but 
slightly differing forms of the primitive Earth Mother. Temples had 
been reared by the dwellers in Mycenz, but house or open-air altars 
were the usual means of sacrifice ; the worship of the dead held a large 
place, going even so far as human sacrifice. To the student of primi- 


tive society the volume is very welcome and helpful. — Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 


The substantial volume containing The Boston Browning Society 
Papers — a selection from those read before the society between 1886 
and 1897, — should lead readers of it to form a very favorable opinion of 
the catholicity of the society. The essays by Professor Royce, Professor 
Henry Jones and Mr. G. Bradford, Jr., for instance, are far removed 
from the adulation popularly associated with lovers of Browning. 
There are twenty-four papers, longer or shorter, and together they pre- 
sent a body of exposition and criticism hardly to be equaled in range 
and ability by any other single volume on the poet, the well-known 
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masterly work by Professor Jones always excepted. —The Macmillan 
Company. 


Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life is not 
an exhaustive work like Dr. Van Lennep’s Bible Lands, but “ a classified 
treatment of certain phases of Oriental life and methods of thought, 
vivified by personal experiences in the East.” The larger part of Dr. 
Trumbull’s interesting exposition relates to betrothals and weddings, 
hospitality, funerals and mourning, prayer, and food in the desert. The 
use of heavy paper makes a very solid volume out of the four hundred 
pages. — John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia. 


A new and cheaper edition of the very interesting Life and Works of 
George John Romanes, by his wife, will be welcomed by the many 
admirers of this distinguished disciple of Darwin. Personally, he was 
a most lovable man, as this biography abundantly shows; as a man of 
science his career was remarkable ; his wife takes occasion to deny the 
report that his mind was at all impaired before his death, which was put 
forward to explain his change of views of theological matters. — Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


A reproach has been removed from the Neo-Hegelian movement 
of our generation by Professor 8S. W. Dyde, of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. That Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts should have 
been left so long untranslated has not been creditable to English ethics. 
Professor Dyde’s version has high claims to respect for its faithfulness 
and smoothness. Hegel’s Philosophy of Right may now be studied in 
excellent English by all those who would know this masterpiece of ethi- 
eal thought. — London: George Bell& Sons. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


The notable “ philosophical discussion concerning the nature of the 
divine idea as a demonstrable reality,” which took place at the Univer- 
sity of California in 1895, and was reported in an important pamphlet 
entitled The Conception of God (see the New Wortp for March, 1896, 
p- 193), has now assumed the form of a volume with the same name. 
Professor Royce has contributed supplementary matter to the extent of 
two hundred pages, which greatly increases the worth of the book as an 
exposition of the theism of Idealism. — The Macmillan Company. 


The latest of the volumes for which all interested in things Roman 
owe a heavy debt of gratitude to Dr. Rodolfo Lanciani, is a companion 
for students and travelers, entitled The Ruins and Excavations of An- 
cient Rome. Six hundred pages are filled with illuminating text, and 
an abundance of maps, charts and illustrations. For use on the spot, 
or for those who must realize the great city from a distance, this beauti- 
ful volume will be very helpful. — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Rev. C. F. Dore (Truth and How We Know It); see the New Wortp, 
September, 1896. 

R. Pau E. More (Two Famous Mazims of Greece) was born in St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1864; A. B. Washington University ; A. M. Harvard ; assistant in 
Sanserit, Harvard, 1894-95 ; instructor in Sanscrit and Greek, Bryn Mawr, 
1895-97 ; has written Helena, and The Great Refusal. 

Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND (Christian Missions in India) was born in Howarth, 
Yorkshire, England, in 1842 ; A. B. and A. M. Chicago University ; is pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Ann Arbor, Mich. ; author of Origin and Growth 
of the Bible and other volumes. 

Mr. Henry Coptey GREENE (A Satyr Aspires) was born in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, 1871; A. B. Harvard, 1894; assistant in English, Harvard, 1895-96. 

Mr. F. C. ConyBEaRE (The Place of Prophecy in Christianity) was born in 
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and Prelector in Ancient Philosophy ; editor of Philo about the Contemplative 
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Proressor Witu1aM A. Scott (Henry George and his Economic System) was 
born in Clarkson, N. Y., in 1862 ; A. B. University of Rochester, Ph. D. Johns 
Hopkins University ; is professor of Economie History and Theory in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin ; author of Repudiation of State Debts. 

Rev. FRANK SEWALL (Philosophy as Affected by Nationality) was born in 
Bath, Me., in 1837; A. B. and A. M. Bowdoin College ; pastor of the New 
Church Society in Washington, D. C.; author of Ethics of Science, Dante and 
Swedenborg, and other volumes. 

Proressor G. Bonet-Maury (The Protestant Faculty of Theology of the 
University of Paris) was born in Paris in 1842 ; was educated at Paris, Geneva, 
Strassburg, and Leiden ; is professor of Church History (Protestant Faculty of 
Theology, Paris) ; author of The Early Sources of English Unitarian Chris- 
tianity ; I. Doellinger, Lettres et Biographie, ete. 

Proressor C. H. Toy, D. D., LL. D. (Esther as Babylonian Goddess), was 
born in Norfolk, Va., in 1836 ; graduated from University of Virginia 1856 ; 
attended University of Berlin 1866-68 ; professor of Hebrew in Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary 1869-79 ; since 1880 professor of Hebrew and other 
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